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LAST YEAR’S NEST. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


We had been lovers, John and I, 
When he was fresh, I pink and white ; 
When love, spring flowers, blue skies could 
make 
The world one bower of pure delight, 





Throngh which our thoughts flew here and 
there, 
Like young birds trying callow wings, 
Or like a child’s first conscious looks 
Upon the earth’s most lovely things. 


What was it first that came between ? 
Well, he was proud and I was coy ; 
And so we dropped each other’s hands 

And said good-bye to early joy. 


But in a year he came again— 
He could not stay away, he said; 
But Tt had suffered, till I thought 
That I should never care to wed. 


It was the spring-time of the year, 

And from the young grass at our feet 
The fresh blue violets looked up, 

Like faces pityingly sweet. 


And, as we talked, we passed heneath 
The bent boughs of a budding tree; 

And, looking up through ite scant green, 
A vacant nest I chanced to see. 


Then, with sad eyes that soucht his own, 
Pride wrestling with my heart’s behest, 

I pointed to it, as I said: 

“* There are no birds in last year’s nest |” 


We parted then. He one way went, 
And I the other, toward my home. 
“ f have done right,” I stontly said; 
But still the blinding tears would come. 


And so the years crept sadly by, 
And yet my life was all my own; 

I walked to meet the setting sun 
Wistful and quiet and alone. 


But always when the robins came, 

With the first delicate leaves of spring, 
The violets brought back the past, 

And I had never heart to sing. 


Bnt one sad song, that o’er and o’er 

Ran in my head—“ Yet it was best” — 
I said; and then, forgetful, sang: 
‘* There are no birds in last year’s nest !”” 


And so it fell, one April morn, 
I passed beneath that self-same tree, 
And with a bound my heart woke up, 
Clamored, and would not let me be. 


“Ts that the very nest?’ I thought. 
Tt hung, wind-shaken, by a thread ; 
Ragged, deserted, bare, and alone, 
{ts blithe inhabitants all fled. 


*°Tis my life’s type!’ and, looking down, 
I saw the violets in the grass 
Look up, like faces of loved wives, 
To see a withered maiden pass. 


Somehow, I was so weak just then 

With pain I never had confessed, 
I covered up my face and sobbed: 
“There are no birds in last year’s nest!’’ 


Sudden a dry branch snapped behind, 
A step came striding after me. 

I would not look; went on. Strange eyes 
My foolishness should never see. 


A hand upon my shoulder. “ Lois! 
Be natural. We're getting old. 
I’m not ashamed to come so late, 
Though you will shame me if you’re cold.” 
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“John! You?’ I would not let him see 
My face of middle age, tear-stained; 
But from between my fingers came 
The words, sob-choked—and he had gained. 


For now he knew—no matter what 
I might be—that I was not cold, 

And, man-like, sprang into the breach, 
And down the wall crashed in his hold! 


It was not then, but after that, 
We, looking upward, chanced to see 
Two birds—half-impudent, half-shy— 
Prospecting ’round that same old tree. 


* Ah! Lois” (he drew me closer yet, 

The while my heart sung ‘‘ This is best!’’), 
* Here’s an exception to the rule: 

The birds have come to last year’s nest!” 





THE RESULT: WHAT? 


BY BENJAMIN T. TANNER, D.D., 
EpiTroR OF THE CHRISTIAN RECORDER. 


Waat is to be the result of the industrial 
ostracism practiced upon the colored peo. 
ple? 

That there is such ostracism all know. 
Both in the North and the South (the 
former especially), in the East and the 
West, it exists, greatly to our present dis- 
advantage and hurt.. Our wives and 
daughters and sisters, howsoever well accom- 
plisl.ed, are mainly doomed to drag out an 
existence that we came near characterizing 
as miserable—at the wash-tub, over the 
ironing-table, and in the kitchen. They 
may, indeed, be well qualified to take 
positions at the side of the white women of 
their rank in the factories, in the sales- 
room, and at the desk; but the simple fact 
that they are colored shuts them out from 
all these and dooms them to compete with 
John Chinaman for a subsistence. 

And what the men of the race can say 
of their wives and daughters and sisters 
the women can say of their husbands and 
sons and brothers. ‘These are likewise 
doomed to the very lowest and the least 
lucrative of all living pursuits; and this 
despite the fact that they may have the 
talent and culture to engage in the highest 
and most lucrative. Trade unions have 
said they shall not be mechanics; while 
the whole nation gives the Amen by saying 
that they shall not be clerks or partners. 
There is but one city inthe whole nation 
that will even allow colored me to drive 
the horses of its street-cars; and to that 
city we doff our hat and cry at our loudest: 
*All hail! Allegheny.” 

And so, as we have said, in all sections 
the industrial ostracism keeps pace with 
tne ostracism that is its companion in 
wrath, even the social. The question we 
have asked is: What is going to be the re- 
sult of this ostracism? We of the party of 
the first part know what its present results 
are—even poverty and contempt, ill-health 
and death; for who will say that all these 
do nof follow in the wake of this tyranny? 
But the result concerning which we in- 
quire is that that is final, the issue of the 
ordeal through which we are passing. 

Viewed from our standpoint, the same 
good Providence that even made the slavery 
to which we were subjected endin such 
blessings as civilization and religion, that 
same Providence will make this industrial 
ostracism end in such blessings as farms 
and business and professions. Shut out, 








as we are, from the workshops, we are 
taking to agriculture. Forbidden to enter 
the counting-rooms of others, we are al- 
ready entering upon ways of making a 





livelihood that must inevitably result in 
having countiig-rooms of our own. And 
as to the professions, the same is true, with 
this additional fact: that, owing to the stress 
to which we are subject, the proportion 
among us who wil! exhibit a taste for the 
professions will be larger than it is among 
our white fellow-citizens. 

An ostracism similar to that which we 
are suffering has wrought out precisely 
similar results, especially the last, among 
the Jews in Europe. If we except the 
agricultural phase, the results have been 
exactly those named by us. The Jew in 
Europe to-day is the business man and the 
man professional. 

Social laws never change. Their results 
are always the same. What they wrought 
out yesterday with one people they will 
work out to-day with another, taking it for 
granted, of course, that the people of to- 
day have the metal in them that the people 
of yesterday had. If the colored people of 
America be as strong a race as the Jew of 
Europe, the result of their industrial ostra- 
cism will be to their future advantage. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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METHODISM: ITS RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT. 





BY BISHOP JESSE T. PECK, D.D., LL.D. 





Mernopism is a historic phenomenon 
which thinkers are compelled to study. 
What is it? How has it become what it is? 
What is it likely to be in the future? These 
are questions which are by no means con- 
fined to the denomination. The periodical 
press of other Churches and the secular 
press show a growing interest in them. In- 
deed, there is hardly a question in regard 
to its doctrines or polity or methods which 
does not concern society generally. We 
are so numerous and influential that those 
who would like to ignore us cannot. Our 
growth has been so rapid and strong that 
no superficial reasons can explain 1t. 

What is Methodism? It was a revival of 
spiritual Christianity, organized ‘‘ societies” 
for ‘‘ the spread of scriptural holiness over 
all lands.” It isa Church, with the Word 
of God faithfully preached, the sacraments 
duly administered, with Christian nurture 
and discipline fully provided for; a living 
Church, producing religious revivals and 
the salvation of souls. It is a large con- 
nectional Church. It groups individuals 
into a class, under a leader; classes into a 
charge,under a pastor ; charges into districts, 
under a presiding elder; districts into an 
annual conference, under a bishop; and an- 
nual conferences into a General Conference, 
over all. It is not, hence, a collection of 
affiliated churches; but one grand organism, 
pervaded by a common life, with a com- 
mon aim, under a compact, harmonious 
system of government. Very largely it 
thinks and feels and acts as aunit. It is 
‘‘a body fitly framed together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint sup. 
plieth.” 

To explain its propagandism, its vast 
business schemes, its extended usefulness, 
you must consider this connectional unity. 
Tt is, as its most thorough critics are 
obliged to confess, pervaded by an extraor- 
dinary energy and a chivalrous heroism. Its 
laws of succession are supernatural con- 
version, a direct call to the ministry by the 
Holy Ghost, and churchly aggression; all 
under control of benign imperative law, 


developing and using 4 vast itineracy—its 








‘include all grades of officers. 
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chosen method of obedience to the Divine 
behest: ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” This, 
in brief, it is. 


How did Methodism become this com- 
prehensive, energized, growing organism? 
This problem is increased in difficulty by 
the fact that it is by no means perfect. Its 
peculiar organization and methods include 
many defects. Its seventeen hundred thou- 
sand communicants in a single branch have 
their full proportion of unworthy people, 
who are anincubus on the Church. Then, 
honest independency and well-meant criti- 
cism will tend to embarrass its demands for 
the surrender of individual rights to the 
common good. Obstructing individualism 
must frequently become formidable. From 
this will come no small amount of am- 
bitious self-seeking. This vast system must 
To avoid un- 
christian rivalries, personal abuse, and the 
occasional elevation of an unworthy and 
even a wicked man must be impossible. 
This danger is augmented annually and 
quadrennially,as we rise in numbers and in 
power. In view of all these facts, the prob- 
lem of our advancement is larger and pro- 
founder. 

A thorough examination of Methodism 
in the retrospect would afford a solution of 
this problem. I attempt only an outline 
sketch, guided by the historic relations of 
this Church to the people. 

Men generally know that our most hu- 
miliating statements of human depravity 
are true; and itis worthy of note that they 
reject all flattering eulogies of human na- 
ture. The people never crystallize in large 
groups around any form of liberalism that 
assumes the inborn purity of human beings. 
They know this is false. And, however ac- 
cusing and personal the charge of natural 
corruption, they will hear it, admit it, and 
support the Church that faithfully ex- 
poses it. 

Again, the freedom and responsibility of 
all men, the universal atonement, the pro- 
vision for all upon equal terms, and a free, ° 
outspoken, ringing Gospel, all meet the in- 
tuitive judgments of the people. To per- 
plex themselves with problems of election 
and reprobation, of partial atonement, and 
the perfect freedom of those whose actions 
are all minutely and unalterably foreor- 
dained from all eternity is not natural to 
the common people,nor even to the average 
man. We never have troubled them in 
this way. Wedash in amongst them with 
the unqualified charge that they are all sin- 
ners and on the road to Hell, and with the 
inspiring announcement of a free and a full 
salvation. The inevitable response is: That 
must be true. And so,in immense numbers, 
they gather around us, accept our instruc- 
tions, and become one with us. Trusting 
in Jesus, they find all the promises we have 
announced te them to betrue. They are 
justified by faith; regenerated and adopted 
into the divine family. They are taught 
that they can know this by the witness of 
the Spirit, and in large numbers commence 
a life of practical Christian experience. A 
distinctly pronounced, joyous religion suits 
the people, and happy witnessing young 
converts are immediately at home in the 
Methodist Church. 

Now, it is competent to say that more 
caution, solemnity, and diffidence would 
be better; but not in explanation of large 
aecumulations of numbers in a Church. 
This does not raise the question as to 
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which system is truest or wisest. It deals 
simply with the question of popular 
power. 

It should also be stated that Methodism 
sings in its heart, and would make hymns 
and tunes if there were none; and its songs 
of holy triumph, its vigorous choruses have 
attracted and thrilled and changed the peo- 
ple in large numbers. 

How came Methodism to be what it is? 
It answers for itself—‘‘the best of all is, 
God is with us.” Besides, it has followed 
its inspirations with logical sequences. 
Hence its vast and growing systems of 
education, its voluminous literature, its jour- 
nalism, its Sunday-schools, with all other 
appliances of an aggressive missionary 
Church. Hence so many of our people 
have become wealthy, and more of them 
elevated and refined. The pulpit has kept 
well up with general progress. The edu- 
cated men and women of Methodism are 
found in all the teaching fields, and in fair 
proportion in the professions, in politics, 
and statesmanship. This is, I repeat, be- 
cause we have given full place to logical 
sequences from our masterly inspirations. 
Not as an accident, but as an inevitable re- 
sult of its inherent vitality and the gracious 
baptisms of the Spirit through its rapid his- 
tory, Methodism is a power amongst men. 
It springs instantly to the defense of free- 
dom when it is in danger, because liberty 
is soul and energy in every part of its ex- 
tended, compact organism. Intense hatred 
of whatever abuses and degrades humanity 
comes of its birth-throes; and, hence, it 
works mightily against vice, liquor, and 
social corruption. 

But, now, what of the future? ‘‘ Will 
you not change your doctrines?” No, not 
essentially. What exchanges can we make? 
Surely, not liberty for necessity; a univers- 
al for a limited atonement; a free and full 
salvation, divinely attested, for salvation in 
part only till death and an uncertain 
“hope.” All the elements of responsible 
freedom are mgrained in Methodism. They 
could not be eradicated without destroying 
our moral constitution. We cannot become 
Universalists nor Unitarians, for the God- 
head of Jesus and of the Holy Ghost and 
the Holy Triunity have been our fundamen- 
tal historic faith from the beginning; and 
until the Bible denies its own revelations 
we shall believe in a real ‘‘ everlasting pun- 
ishment” for those who live and die without 
saving trust in Christ. We shall not float 
off into liberalism; for we maintain the su- 
preme authority of the Holy Scriptures and 
accept a churchship independent of specu- 
lative philosophy. We shall not become 
Swedenborgians; for, as against visions and 
objective idealism, we are realists in meta- 
physics. For the same reason, we cannot 
substitute a conceptional, newly-created, 
filmy rehabilitation of the soul fora real 
resurrection body, changed but not ex- 

changed. No, we shall never become ne- 
ologists in theology; for that would be self- 
destruction. We have no existence apart 
from our historic faith. Nor can we be- 
come successional prelatists or immersion- 
ists; for we can neither make nor unread 
history. 

The same is true with regard to our es- 
sential Church polity. For instance, Meth- 
odism reverses the ordinary systems of a 
call from the people and a stipulated salary. 
Its fundamental theory is that the world 
must have the Gospel, whether man ask for 
it and will support it or not; and, hence, 
it surrenders its natural rights, leaves the 
determination of its special field to a 
third party, and moves on in obedience to 
the orders of a great potential itineracy. 

But will not this system change? Essen- 
tially, organically, no. Will it not im- 
prove? Yes. Development, readjustment, 
adaptation, in distinction from revolution, J 
is provided for in the system; and, if any- 
thing is fundamental to it, it is: ‘‘ Follow 
the leadings of Providence.” Hence, tem- 
porary expedients pass away; but organic 
principles never. For instance, we had 
no fixed time of ministerial service. Push- 
ing irregularities threatened to break up 
the itineracy, and we made a limit—two 
years. But there was no religion in the 
number two. We made it three, and, if 
efficiency requires it, this will be changed 
again. But there is no probability that we 
shall reach a settled pastorate. The people 
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will not allow it. They like and will have | the faithful first placing all its powers in 


freshness, movement, life. Besides, the 
Christian world iscoming tous. A change 
of pastors is inevitable, even without law; 
and it is not likely that we shall exchange 
order for anarchy,to go away from tlie peo 
ple. As the statistics show, we differ from 
other Churches not, on the average, in the 
greater frequency, but in the steady order 
of our exchanges. 

But do we not change at the expense of 
stability? On the whole, no; for, if stabil- 
ity means anything, it means regular prog- 
ress in the application of principles. But 
must not exceptions be admitted? Yes; 
but so guarded as not to endanger the gen- 
eral system of movement under orders. 
There is no philosophical or historic reason 
for believing that we shall ever exchange 
the great connectional power of the organic 
missions for the paramount authority of the 
individual church. Itis of no use to at- 
tempt to frighten us into such a change, un- 
less it can be shown that other systems save 
more souls and build up a more powerful, 
aggressive Christianity. 

That there will be battles inside of this 
organism there can be no doubt. Be- 
sides the grand debates which will come of 
manly, independent thought, there will be 
conflicts between worldliness and spiritual- 
ity, between formalism and inspirations, 
between reckless innovation and healthy 
conservatism. Which will triumph? Neith- 
er, exclusively. As since apostolic times, 
both will go on, each becoming better 
defined and more distinctly pronounced. 
There will be ‘‘schisms in the body,” ob- 
structions multiplied and immense; but, 
unless the Methodist people generally back- 
slide, there will be a pure, aggressive, bat- 
tling Methodism on earth till time shall 
end. If this Church shall maintain its loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ, it must reach a vast- 
ness of numbers and an organic energy 
never yet within the reach ef human con- 
ception. 

In the meantime, Methodistic catholicity 
will come to a broader, more potential as- 
sertion. In a division of labor we shall 
fully assent to distinct organizations of 
Methodist people, and in ecumenical con- 
ference find and assert our unity in doc- 
trines and our harmony and oneness in the 
methods of spiritual power. 

We shall take our brethren of the living 
Churches more and more warmly to our 
hearts, honor them for their integrity, re- 
joice in their prosperity, and march on with 


them, hand in hand, to the conquest of the 
world. 





RENAN’S ENGLISH CONFERENCES. 





BY PROF. GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D. 


. 
To those who have read the series of vol- 
umes beginning with the ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” 
which Renan has written upon the origin 
of Christianity, this collection of addresses 
presents little that is absolutely new. Re- 
nan, it hardly need be said, is a master of 
the literary art. His French style is con 
sidered admirable by all lovers of good 
writing who are familiar with that mellifiu- 
ous tongue. There are no dull lines; the 
author’s vivacity never flags for a moment. 
The sentences are all of crystalline clear- 
ness. The thoughts are often thrown out 
in expressions that sparkle with brilliancy. 
The epigrammatic flavor which belongs 
generally to French writers, even the most 
serious of them, like Pascal, pervades the 
discussion. The paragraphs glisten with 
paradoxes. There is no lumber of materi- 
als. The materials are fused and assimi- 
lated, and come forth in a fluent narrative. 
Nor, as regards to all that belongs to the 
external and purely historical side of Chris- 
tian history, can Renan be denied the merit 
of painstaking research, of excellent schol 
arship, and acute, though sometimes rash 
and exaggerated criticism. A single epithet 
often does a work which in less condensed 
and vivid writers requires circumlocution. 
Thus, speaking of the supposed crucifixion 
of Peter on the site of the Vatican, he says 
(p. 68): ‘‘ The place which the seventeenth 
century surrounded with a theatrical colo- 
nade was a second Calvary.” We meet 
frequently on Renan’s pages with an analo- 
gous condensation of facts. ‘‘ The history 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy is the history 
of a triple abdication; the community of 





the hands of the ancients [elders] or presby- 
teri; the presbyteral body at length delegat- 
ing its authority to one person, who was 
the episcopos; then the episcopi of the Latin 
Church recognized as their head one of 
themselves, who became the Pope. This 
last progress, if we may call it so, was not 
accomplished until our time, The creation 
of the episcopate, on the contrary, was the 
work of the second century. ‘The absorp- 
tion of the Church by the presbyteri was 
accomplished before the year 100. In the 
Epistle of Clemens Romanus, it is not yet 
with the episcopate, but with the presbytery, 

that he deals. We find there no trace of a 
presbyteros superior to others and entitled 
to dethrone them; but the author proclaims 
positively that the presbytery and the cler- 

gy are above the people.”—(P. 90.) These 

statements are substantially correct. Inde- 

pendent writers, however misled in certain 

provinces by religious skepticism,do a serv- 

ice occasionally by confirming the results 

attained by impartial Christian scholars in 

opposition to traditional sectarian errors, 

which are obstinately held long after they 

have been exposed, In the midst of the 

many disputes relative to the eclesiastical 

history of the first two or three centuries, it 

is pleasant to witness a steady approach to 

agreement among honest students in respect 

to various fundamental questions. 


M. Renan, in this volume, goes too far in 
sanctioning the Tibingen idea relative to 
the Petrine and Pauline division, and ap- 
pears to assume that the Jerusalem Church 
required circumcision of the Gentile con- 
verts. In truth, in all his writings there is 
much vacillation, modification of state- 
ments—assertions made and recalled—in 
consequence of the influence of the pro- 
founder and more consistent, even when in 
their results less correct,critics of Germany, 
who come in to qualify or reverse conclu- 
sions otherwise reached. Renan has never 
succeeded, like Baur, in framing a connect- 
ed, consistent system. Now, everybody 
concedes that the two types, the Pauline 
and the Petrine—or the Jacobite, as, in its 
earlier season, it might, perhaps, more 
properly be termed—existed side by side in 
the apostolic age. There is even some- 
thing to be said for Renan’s opinion that at 
Rome there were, at the outset, two incipi- 
ent organizations—one of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and the other of the followers of 
Paul. But the notion of a radical antag- 
onism between the two apostles, and the 
opinion that the Church at Jerusalem re- 
quired the Gentiles to be circumcised, may 
be considered as exploded. The ablest 
German critics, who are utterly independent 
in their theological applications, have come 
to regard the representation of Luke in the 
Acts as conformed for substance to the 
historical facts. One of Keim’s latest 
essays relates to this point and takes the 
position just indicated. Itis a pity that a 
writer so widely read as Renan should be 
behind the day ona point of so capital im- 
portance in the “‘ origins” of Christianity. 
Rut it would be nothing unexampled if he 
should hereafter announce the contrary 
opinion, to which critics more or less allied 
to the Tibingen School are now generally 
tending. It would require considerable 
space to set down the discordant judg- 
ments which Renan has expressed, from 
time to time, on the date of the New Test- 
ament histories. In these lectures he 
seems to place the Acts at the end of the 
first century. There is absolutely no good 
ground, external or internal, for assigning 
this late date to that book. Nothing but a 
preconceived theory concerning the divis- 
ions in the Apostolic Church, and the paci- 
fication of them would ever lead to such 
an opinion. 

What is Renan’s own theory respecting 
Christianity? In certain of his previous 
writings he is an avowed pantheist. In 
one of his ‘‘ Essays” he explicitly denies 
personal attributes tothe Deity. In one 
place in the present volume he speaks of 
‘the paternal smile which at certain times 
pierces Nature, attesting that one eye rse- 
gards us and one heart follows us.”— 
(P. 133.) Considering the figurative and 
poetic strain in which the author indulges, 
this can hardly be taken as a sincere pro 
fession of theism. To give up the hope of 
a future life he pronounces too great a res- 
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ignation (p. 158); he cannot follow the Em. 
peror Marcus Augoelius so far. We may say 
that there is a st theistic tendency in 
this book than in Renan’s earlier produc- 
tions. As to Chgistianity, his conception 
always is of a mixture of factand legend in 
the evangelical histories, as in medieval 
narratives of monastic founders. His sen- 
timental treatment of Christ and the Gos- 
pels has justly called out severe animadver- 
sion. He alludes (p. 13) to “‘the sweet 
Galilean vision,” in atone which we mect 
with, ad nauseam, in all his books. The 
earnest, awe-inspiring demand for righteous- 
ness of heart and conduct which rings 

through the Gospel teaching ought to save 

it from these offensive, patronizing charac- 

terizations. All that is authoritative and 

supernatural in Christianity is, then, ‘‘a 

dream ”—a creation of sentiment and imag- 

ination. Its early history is pronounced 

the most heroic episode in the annals of 

mankind; yet this heroism rested on delu- 

sion. ‘‘ Only fanatics,” we are told, ‘lay 

foundations.” It is not the critics or the 

philosophers, but it is the fanatics who 

build, who achieve something positive. 

What an affront is this to human nature! 

That which is noblest, most admirable, 

most beneficent is the offspring of delu- 

sion! Truth and sobriety are incapable of 

doing the work which vain dreams, the 

gossamer cregtion of excited emotion, per- 

form. Renan distinctly says that the doc- 

trine of Marcus Aurelius is ‘‘ the absolute 

religion.” The philosophical opponents of 

Christianity in the second century were, in 

his opinion, in the right. If so, according 

to his own numerous rhapsodical utter- 

ances, it is to be inferred that falsehood is 

better and more useful than truth. 

With much in the way of historical re- 
mark that is valuable, there are hasty and 
mistaken statements in these lectures. For 
example, we read on page 115: ‘‘The poor 
Artemmites (a sort of anticipated Arians) 
had much to complain of in the injustice of 
the fate which made them heretics; while, 
even until Victor, all the Church of Rome 
thought with them.” The Artemmites 
were not “‘ Arians,” but Socinians, ‘‘ before 
the time.” Hippolytus makes it clear that 
the doctrine before them, at Rome, was not 
Socinian, nor was it Arian; but Victor es- 
poused the Sabellian theory, or its equiva- 
lent, and this was naturally deemed by the 
Artemmites to be a departure from previous 
modes of thought and a giving up of the 
subordinationism which had entered into 
the prevalent Church doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. 

The translation of these lectures seems to 
be somewhat hurried and not always felici- 
tous. In some instances the author’s 
meaning is not exactly apprehended. 








MISS ELLSWOR7TH’S LETTER TO 
LUCINDA. 
BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 
My Dear [ncinda: 

You ask what I think about the texts of 
Scripture which would place women under 
subjection to men, ‘‘and especially about 
that one which forbids women to speak in 
churches.” 

In such matters we naturally look for 
guidance to our religious teachers and 
members of religious bodies. There is 
something curious in the way these seem to 
regard the particular text you speak of. 
The same Paul who forbids women to 
speak in the church said: ‘I suffer not a 
woman to teach” Yet religious people 
employ women teachers. The text may be 
said to mean that women must not teach 
adults, especiatly adult men. But, even 
thus explained, it is set aside by prominent 
religious leaders, who, in conducting even- 
ing schools for adults of both sexes, include 
women among the teachers employed. 
They would smile at the idea of taking the 
text literally. Your own minister, if wish- 
ing information on some point in astron- 
omy, would think it right to ask it of Maria 
Mitchell. He would not ask it of you; and, 
if his question related to zodlogy, he would 
not probably put it to Maria Mitchell. The 
accepted meaning of this text seems to be, 
then, that woman must not teach unless 
she is better informed than those to be 
taught. 

We find other texts of Scripture which 
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‘are not taken literally by Feligious TeAders |] 
Paul said,’ ‘Owe no man anything.” Not 
many, even of the stricter sort, obey this to 
the letter and invariably pay at the time of 
buying. 

Then there are the texts: ‘‘ The powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whoever 
resisteth the powers shall receive unto 
themselves damnation.” This is plain lan- 
guage; yet those who insist most earnestly 
on @ literal interpretation of Scripture 
would not think it right to sin in obedience 
to the powers that be. The accepted 
meaning of this text is: Obey the powers 
that be when their commands do not con- 
flict with the voice of conscience. 

** Sell all that ye have and give alms” is 
a plain command. For everybody to fol- 
low it is impossible, since, if property is 
sold, somebody must buy; and for any head 
of afamily to “sell all” for the purpose 
mentioned would be unjust to that family. 

«Give to every one that asketh ” is an- 
other plain command; but we all know that 
indiscriminate charity injures many who 
receive it.’ I suppose a millionaire could 
hardly do a worse thing for a place than to 
proclaim there ‘‘I will give to every man 
that asketh”; thus taking away that neces- 
sity of exertion which is what develops the 
powers of a man and, in fact, makes a 
man of him. The conductors of charitable 
organizations—most of whom are religious 
people—beseech us not to ‘‘ give to every 
man that asketh.” They tell us that many 
of these askers are lazy, unthrifty, improvi- 
dent, determined to live in idle depend- 
ence. The say that, so long as people do 
‘* give to every man that asketh,” so long 
will pauperism increase and laziness find 
support. The best and wisest in the land 
practice this text as if it were written: ‘‘Do 
not give to every man that asketh.” 

“« Of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again.” But religious people do not 
hesitate to insist upon the restoration of 
goods af which they have been unjustly 
deprived. Their usual interpretation of 
the text seems to be: ‘“‘ If any man taketh 
away thy goods, compel him to restore 
them and punish him for taking them.” 

““Take no tought for your life what ye 
shall eat, nor for your body what ye shall 
put on.” The much-abused tramps are 
about the only ones among us who follow 

this’ command to the letter. Pious men, 
churchmembers, ministers do “take 
thought” for these things, and seek salaries 
which will prevent a lack of them. Some 
say the command means “‘ take no anzious 
thought”; but if your minister were de- 
prived of his parish, he could hardly help 
taking anxious thought for the feeding and 
clothing of his family, and in these times 
of failures and shrinkages and embezzle- 
ments almost any persons having families 
depending upon them must sometimes take 
thought and anxious thought, and the 
strictest religionist would not condemn this 
anxious thought. 

“Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another’s wealth.” Do you know any 
religious persons who obey this rule? Do 
you know any religious shopkeeper who 
asks his customers to trade at the shop over 
the way, rather than at hisown? Any re- 
ligious shoemaker who entreats people to 
get their Shoes at another shoe-store? Any 
religious merchant who hastens to tell his 
fellow-merchants the secret news he has 
received of a risein the price of goods? 
Any religious lawyers and physicians who, 
in obedience to the command, turn ‘over 
their clients or their patients to some other 
practitioners? Any clergyman who, in 
want of a parish himself, recommends for 
a desirable situation some other candidate? 
The usual following of this text is: “‘ Let 
no man seek another's, but every man his 
own wealth.” 

We find no rule more forcibly enjoined 
than that of the subjection of wives to 
husbands. The command in regard to this 
is given over and over and over, and 
alwaysclearly. ‘‘ Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your husbands in everything.” ‘‘ Sub- 
mit yourselves unto your husbands as unto 
the Lord.” ‘‘ As the Church is subject to 
Christ, so let the wives be to their hushands 
in everything.” Plain, forcible, compre- 
hensive; yet your minister told you that 
these commands are never to be followed 
when such following is disapproved by 
your conscience, 


} But, although these and many other texts 
may, it seems, be interpreted by the light 
of reason and conscience, and are not to be 
taken literally, there is one text which we 
are told must be taken literally and liter- 
ally practiced: ‘‘Let your women keep 
silence in the church, for it is not permit- 
ted unto them to speak.” 

I think no person has ever told us why 
this text is to have a literal rendering and 
those others not; but the distinction is 
made. The same men who invite ‘‘a 
woman to teach” in adult schools of both 
sexes; who always ask their wives at home, 
before taking an important step; who would 
resist ‘‘ the powers that be,” if ordered by 
them to commit a sin; who seek their 
“‘own” wealth, and not “ another’s”; who 
hold fast by ‘‘all that they have” and try 
to get more; who sue at law the person 
who “taketh away [their] goods,” and sel- 
dom give to any ‘‘man that asketh”; and 
take so much thought for their lives as to 
make the accumulation of property an ab. 
sorbing aim; who ‘‘owe” many men and 
pay reluctantly; who would blame the 
woman who obeyed her husband to do 
wickedly—these same men, having walked 
straight through, or gone around, or 
jumped over the texts quoted, find their 
way completely blocked by this one of 
Corinthians xiv, 34, and say: Now, here is 
something which can neither be walked 
through, nor gone around, nor jumped 
over. ‘‘ Let your women keep silence in the 
church.” This means exactly what it says, 
and must be followed accordingly. 

If a woman should ask, Why must this 
be taken literally, and those not? they can 
offer no other reason than because we 
think so. If the woman says, My reason 
and conscience do not tell me to interpret 
and follow this text literally, they answer, 
virtually: Your reason and conscience can 
guide you in the interpretation of any 
other text; but here you must lay these 
aside and be guided by ours. We think 
this text should be interpreted literally, and 
you must accept our opinion. If she asks, 
Why should I accept your opinion? the 
answer can only be: Because we think that 
in this case you ought to. If asked, Why 
must we do inthis case as you think we 
ought to? the answer can only be: Because 
we think that in this case you ought to do 
as we think you ought to. They can bring 
no higher authority, for they have already 
allowed that the texts making woman sub- 
ject to man are not to be followed when 
her conscience tells her otherwise. 

I ought to say here that I have myself no 
desire to speak in the church, or in any 
public place—I should shrink from doing so; 
but I do like people to be sensible and log- 
ical, and there is neither sense nor logic in 
insisting that one Scripture command shall 
be followed literally, while allowing that 
many others are not to be. 

A curious part of this matter is that the 
command thus insisted on is one with 
which man has nothing to do. Thereisno 
call for his interference. The word “let” 
is used here in @ general sense, asin many 
other cases: ‘‘ Let him that is on the house- 
top not come down”; ‘‘Let him that thirst- 
eth come.” The command concerns 
women only, and its interpretation rests 
with her. Why should man step in be- 
tween her and her Creator? or even between 
her and Paul? Surely, if her own reason 
and conscience may be trusted as guides in 
the many trying exigencies of life, they may 
also be trusted here; or did the Almighty 
make woman capable of comprehending 
every text of Scripture save this particular 
one? And, if so, where has he indicated that 
here man’s comprehension shall supply the 
deficiency? 

Another curious part of the matter is that 
Paul himself directed how a woman should 
speak in the church; or, rather, how she 
should not—namely, ‘‘ with her head un- 
covered.” The word used is ‘‘ prophesy.” 
But “‘ prophesy” here does not mean fore- 
telling, but speaking from inspiration. 
‘‘He that prophesieth edifieth the Church.” 

Your minister spoke truly. In questions 
of right or wrong, every human being 
should decide for himself or herself what is 
duty. A woman may be willing that a man 
should decide for her; may prefer that he 
should; may insist that he should; but 
when it comes to authority, that of her own 
reason and conscience is supreme. 
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“A FIELD LILY. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Up on the moors, where rocks and moss make 
room 
For a small pool to lurk and hide away, 
A tall Field Lily waved her scarlet plume 
And waxed in grace and beauty day by day. 


Each morning saw her higher, fairer grown; 
Each evening deepened her resplendent hue; 

Stately and bright she stood and smiled alone, 
And held her chalice out to sun and dew. 


Day by day she smiled there, heeding not 
That the hot summer waned and waxed 
apace; 
Dream-folded, like the Lady of Shalott, 
Unconscious of her loneliness and grace. 


At last her petals fell, the bare, green stem 
Alone remained where the red plume had 
tossed, 
And summer laughed, regardless that a gem 
From off her vesture had been dropped and 
lost, 


Was, then, the Lily wasted? Ah! no waste 
Nature’s sweet sovereignty permits or 
knows; 
Her hand unerring planned, directed, placed 
Exactly where each subject blossom grows. 


The pool was happier that it glassed a flower; 
His dark face quickened with a kindly beam, 
And not acloud floated the hill-top o’er 
But smiled to see the Lily in her dream. 


What though her brief day found its speedy 
eve 
Unseen, unpraised by human voice and eye; . 
The Lily had her friends to love, to grieve— 
Had lived her life and was content to die. 





A RIDE IN AN ICELAND THUNDER- 
STORM. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 





WE had all been shut up in our houses 
for several days by continual storms of 
rain and sleet, and cutting winds from all 
possible points of the compass; and when 
at last it partially cleared off, and the 
weather became a little milder (it was in 
January), a friend, who had two horses, in- 
vited me to join him in a little ride out into 
the country. Gladly availing myself at any 
time of anything to break the monotony 
that always sufficiently reigned, I was par- 
ticularly glad now, as the weather pre- 
vented me lately from taking my usual ex- 
ercise, of which I felt the need. A perfect 
hurricane of sleet had blown that very 
morning; but at noon it cleared partially 
off. The wind ceased blowing, and, al- 
though a few drops of rain fell now and 
then, it was not enough to deter us from 
venturing out. We accordingly arrayed 
ourselves in costumes which are always 
necessary for traveling in Iceland—high 
boots, waterproof trowsers, rubber McIn- 
tosh, and sou’wester hat—a costume decid- 
edly more useful than ornamental. So ac- 
coutered, we started out. The little ponies, 
some of the best of their kind, had also 
had a rest of some days and felt thoroughly 
equal to the occasion, scampering along the 
frozen ground at really no mean rate of 
speed. For the first two miles from Reyk- 
javik the road (one of the very few in Ice- 
land) is excellent, and the little city is soon 
left behind and below, as we had been con- 
tinually ascending. In due course of time 
we reached the top of a high mountain, 
from whence we could see off in every di- 
rection. Reykjavik at our fect, smoky and 
still; beyond it the harbor, now destitute of 
even the smallest fisher’s boat, and still fur- 
ther beyond a long line of snow-covered 
mountains, shutting out the view in that di- 
rection; back of us was the land, ragged 
with voleanoes and lava-fields, its black- 
ness only relieved here and there by a 
sprinkling of snow. - On our right lay the 
sea, and far out we could see where a storm 
flerce and black was raging. And now the 
wind began to blow, and right from the 
direction of the storm. We thought little 
about it, however, and rode where the way 
led along the ridge of the mountain. The 
storm was really coming our way, and, a 
rare thing in Iceland in the winter, the light- 
ning darted every few minutes from the 
clouds down into the sea and the thunder 
growled almost constantly. It came with 
incredible rapidity, and before we knew it 
we were in the midst of a fierce hurricane 
of hail, which cut our faces and stung our 
poor horses till they were almost frantic. 


The thunder-cloud itself was not far off 

and coming directly toward the mountain- 

top, sending almost continually long lines 

of lightning down to the earth, as it ad- 

vanced. Its edge passed over Reykjavik, 

and a light and a crash showed that it had 

let the good people down there know of its 

presence. Up where we were, it grew as 

dark as night and the thunder-storm was 

all about us. Where my companion was I 

had not the slightest idea, as it was too’ 
dark to see. Suddenly the storm ceased, 

as if by enchantment; a blaze of light 

blinded me and a roll of thunder shook the 

mountain to its foundation; my horse 

plunged and fell, struggled to his feet, and 

rushed blindly, madly away over stock and 

stone, all without unhorsing me. I suc- 
ceeded shortly in stopping him, and he 
stood trembling in every limb from sheer 
fright. With my companion it had fared 
much in the same way; andI found him 
not far off, looking anxiously around for 
me. The storm was over; but we could 
see it flying along in the distance, and the 
gradually receding rolling of the thunder 
told of its existence when finally out of 
sight behind the mountains. Werodeback 
to Reykjavik in a perfect calm. At the 
governor’s house a crowd of people around 
the remnants of the tall flagstaff told us at 
once where the lightning had struck. 

Fortunately, it had done no further dam- 
age; but everybody in Reykjavik had been 
frightened out of their wits and the “‘ old- 
est inhabitant” had never heard of such a 
thunder-storm in winter. 

Lerpzia, GERMANY. 





REPLY TO MR. JOSEPH HATTON. 





BY R. L. STANTON, D. D. 


To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 


I ask a small space in your columns to 
notice the letter of Mr. Joseph Hatton, sent 
from the ‘“‘ Garrick Club, London,” to the 
New York Times (embodying a letter of 
Mr. Charles Reade to him), commenting 
upon my late article in your columns en- 
titled ‘‘ The Conversion of Charles Reade.” 

It is only just as I am leaving London for 
a short trip into Scotland, and am about to 
return to my home at Cincinnati, from 
which I have been absent eighteen months, 
that the knowledge reaches me of certain 
comments of the American press upon my 
article. Ihave senta longer reply to Mr. 
Hatton to the Cincinnati Daily Gazette (in 
which I first saw Mr. Hatton’s strictures) 
than you would care to publish. But I wish 
to make a few points for the information of 
your readers who may have read my 
article and Mr. Hatton’s comments upon it. 

1. As Mr. Hatton aimed to be very severe, 
he should have been more accurate in his 
charges. For example, he charges me, 
among other minor things, with having re- 
ported what I heard ‘‘in Mr. Graham's 
family-circle” ; what was “‘ confided” to me; 
what I had ‘‘ wormed out” of Mr. Graham; 
with having ‘‘violated private  inter- 
course”; and more to the same effect. 
Now, not one word of thisistrue. What 
I heard from Mr. Graham and all I heard 
from him about Mr. Reade’s conversion 
was related in a small promiscuous circle 
of ladies and gentlemen, to which I had 
been invited, several miles from. Mr. 
Graham’s residence. Not related to me, 
however, any more than to the rest of the 
party; related at the request of several of 
the company; and, so faras I am aware, 
related without any injunctions of ‘“‘ con- 
fidence” upon any one; and a part of the 
details were given in response to certain 
questions of mine and other persons. In 
my opening sentence in Taz INDEPENDENT 
I say ‘I heard it from the lips of Mr. 
Graham”; and so I did, as above given. 
Further on, I say “he said to me,” and he 
“responded to my question,” etc., refer- 
ring to the questions put by me, before the 
whole company. 

2. Had I authority to publish the account 
Mr. Graham gave? So I understood it; I 
expressed some surprise to him that the 
fact of Mr. Reade’s conversion had :not 
appeared in any London journal. He gave 
the reason. This I gave to Tue INDEPEND- 
ent. I then saidI wished to publish the 
account inan American journal. To this 








he made no objection. Hence, I said in my 
article to you which was published: ‘I 




















am permitted to give an account of it to 
Tue INDEPENDENT.” 

3. There is, possibly, one error into which 
I fell in my narrative. Mr. Reade, in his 
letter to Mr. Hatton, specifies ‘‘ two errors.” 
One is in attributing to Mr. Reade “‘ ration- 
alistic views,” with which he had disturbed 
Mrs. Seymour’s mind and which occasioned 
his ‘‘remorse.” Mr. Reade, on the other 
‘*My remorse is for this: I 
have lived entirely for the world, and so 
disquieted her with my cares,” etc. My 
impression was derived wholly from Mr. 
Graham’s remarks, and I may not have 
understood their purport on this point. 
Hence, I qualified my statement in my arti- 
cle to you with the phrase ‘‘as I under- 
stood.” Mr. Hatton thinks I should have 
known Mr. Reade’s views from his writ- 
ings. But in my article I said of his 
writings: ‘‘of which I am but little ac- 
quainited.” If I understand Mr. Reade, his 
letter confirms my statement in what he 
calls my other “‘ error,” rather than corrects 
it. This I show at length in the Cincinnati 
Gazette; but the explanation is too long to 
repeat here 


hand, says: 


4. Mr. Reade’s ‘‘conversion” was not 
represented as ‘‘from rationalism to Chris- 
tianity,’’ as seems to be understood by some. 
His ‘‘ rationalism ” was a mere incident in 


my narrative. The chief point made was 
his conversion to Christ, in the sense com- 


monly accepted by the Evangelical 
churches. This is what Mr. Graham 
meant, and this point is substantially ad- 
mitted in the letters of both Mr. Hatton 


and Mr. Reade. 


Lowrpon, Eno,, July 21st. 





BACONIAN INCONSISTENCY. 





BY A. B. CHENEY. 


To Tire Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir:—With your permission, I desire 
to briefly refer to the positions taken by 
Rev. L. W. Bacon, in his late articles in 


Tue INDEPENDENT, criticising the Maine 
Liquor Law. 
Considering the drift of his argument 


from the distant State of Michigan, the im- 
pression is not especially encouraging to 
those hoping, praying, and working for the 
emancipation of this country from the 
bondage of the drink habit, while there 
is much to encourage the friends of the 
traffic when a doctor of divinity advises the 


establishment of breweries as a means of 
promoting temperance. 

After the usual statement that he is very 
much in earnest in the matter of protecting 
society from the horrible abuses of the 
liquor traffic, he tells us that he has been 


imposed upon by being led to believe in its 
efficiency by the strong and repeated testi- 
monies from Maine to the success of the 


Jaw; but suddenly and with astonishing 
celerity his confidence in ‘‘ the strong and 
repeated testimonies” is swept away by 
*‘perplexing news from Maine” and the 


condition of things in Bangor, and, basing 
his opinion on these, he is prepared to de- 
clare the Maine Law in Maine ‘a melan- 


choly and miserable failure.” 

Inconsistency No, 1.—He says (and it is 
pleasant to contemplate that he insists that 
he says it amiably): ‘‘I am aware that, in 
putting the question, I am inviting a renew- 
al of the tiresome and monotonous howl 
that it is ‘prohibition’—‘ the complete, 
radical extirpation of the accursed traffic.’ ”’ 

We are at a loss to understand what he 
means by this; for, after years of careful 
study of the question, and after being an 


attentive listener to the most radical pro 
hibitionists of the land, and after a careful 
examination of the written opinions of the 


most zealous workers in the cause, we fail 
to find any who claim—in the language of 
a dog or otherwise—that the result of the 
Maine Law ‘‘is the complete extirpation of 
the accursed traffic.” 

The ‘‘strong and repeated testimonies” 
from Maine claim that there are liquors 
sold in Maine; but agree that the amount 
used is much less than before the enforce- 
ment of the present system of regulation. 

Is it the best that Mr. Bacon can do for 
the cause of temperance to thus misrepre- 
sent zealous friends of good order and so- 
briety? 

Inconsistency No, 2.—In assuming that 
Bangor is the State of Maine. 
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If Mr. Bacon will inquire, he will find 
that Maine contains about thirty villages 
and cities each with a population of from 
8,500 to 40,000, and scores of smaller 
villages. Is it in harmony with the Bacon- 
ian system of logic to insist that, having 
shown that in Bangor there is, practically, 
free whiskey (and we think he has shown 
that to be the case), wecan safely assume 
that the same condition of things exists in 
all the other cities and villages of Maine? 

Would it be fair to assume, in case 
the Baconian digestive apparatus is defect- 
ive, that every citizen of Norwich is 4 
confirmed dyspeptic? Or, now that, as 
General Dow has clearly shown, the 
Maine Law is carefully enforced in Port- 
land, must we assume that it is enforced in 
every other city and village in Maine? Is 
this the style of logic taught in Yale? 

Inconsistency No. 3.—In condemning the 
“distinguishing feature of the Maine Law”— 
to wit, sales by township agents, appointed 
by state commissioner, on recommendation 
of the local authorities, and at the same 
time commending the license laws because 
they were intended ‘‘to provide for legiti- 
mate and useful sales of alcoholic liquors, 
while preventing mischievous sales; . 
by entrusting the business to certain per- 
sons,” etc. 

What is the difference between the “‘dis- 
tinguishing feature” of the two systems? 

While this ‘‘distinguishing feature” is 
evidently common to both laws, are there 
not other features which are in marked 
contrast? which we should be pleased to 
see contrasted by the versatile Doctor. 

Inconsistency No. 4.—I1n condemning 
criticism of license laws by temperance 
men, while at the same time engaged in 
‘‘ poisoning the public mind with misrepre- 
sentation” of the Maine Law. 

Inconsistency No. 5.—In endeavoring to 
court the sympathy of the readers of THe 
INDEPENDENT, by assuming that he would 
be abused by the enemies of the traffic. 
This savors much of special pleading. 

Inconsistency No. 6.—In assuming that 
the true criterion of the usefulness of the 

law is the condition of the morals of the 
people in the matter of temperance; for, 
most certainly, the economy of the law, 
its effects upon the domestic life of the 
people, its relations to our social inter- 
ests, and its influence upon the health, 
thrift, and savings of the people are worthy 
of consideration in a dispassionate discus- 
sion of the matter. 

Let us examine all the towns in Maine. 

Sparta CENTER, MicH. 





THE AMERICAN CLERGY IN THE 
REVOLUTION. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES H.. WOODMAN. 





. Tae results of the two expeditions into 
Canada were awaited by the country with 
great solicitude, and the clergy who still 
remained in their pulpits bore their full 
share of anxiety. One Sunday morning 
the Rev. Judah Champion was preaching 
to his congregation at Litchfield, Conn., 
when suddenly a furious clatter of hoofs 
was heard without. In amoment the noise 
stopped at the cbhurch-door, and a man, 
covered with mud and foam, passed swiftly 
up the aisle and lifted a folded paper to the 
pastor. Trembling in every joint, he opened 
the folds and immediately shouted: ‘St. 
Johns is taken! Thank God for the vic- 
tory!" Amid great excitement, he then 
read the paper, which told of the severe 
suffering in the army and of its destitute 
condition, on the edge, too, of a Canadian 
winter. After the service, the men gath- 
ered in groups before the church; but the 
women hurried home with sad, tearful, 
resolute faces. When the bell rang for 
afternoon meeting, not a single woman re- 
sponded. The men took their seats as 
usual; but their wives and daughters sat 
down to the loom and the spinning- 
wheel. 

In the meantime, while the army was 
inactive at Cambridge, from lack of ammu- 
nition, Thomas Allen, the sturdy patriot- 
preacher of the Berkshire Hills, was urging 
the military authorities to send to Ticon- 
deroga for supplies, averring that he 
“could easily collect a thousand yoke of 
cattle for the business.” When, finally, 
Henry Knox volunteered to lead an expe- 
dition to ‘‘ Fort Ty,” for ammunition and 





cannon, Allen sent out in all directions for 
aid; and soon forty-two sleds, drawing fifty 
heavy guns and two thousand pounds of 
lead, were on their way through the winter 
forests. When, at last, these cannon were 
planted on Dorchester Heights, the British 
found Boston no longer tenable. At this 
time, too, Abner Benedict, classmate of 
Timothy Dwight and chaplain with the 
army at New York, was inventing tor- 
pedoes and other submarine weapons, from 
which great results were expected. 

After the royal troops had sailed from 
Boston Harbor, it was feared they might 
return, and fortifications were erected on 
Noddle’s Island. Here a large number of 
clergymen labored with their own hands 
until the works were completed. A few 
days after the Americans re-entered the 
town Rev. Dr. Elliot preached to the army 
a triumphal sermon from the words: 
‘* Look upon Zion, the city of our solemni- 
ties. Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet 
habitation; a tabernacle that shall not be 
taken down; not one of the stakes thereof 
shall be removed, neither shall any of the 
cords thereof be broken.” 

The time had now come for an utter and 
irrevocable separation from the mother 
country. In all the measures which led, in 
Congress, to the final assertion of liberty 
Dr. Witherspoon, then a member from New 
Jersey, was resolutely active. When the 
Declaration was at length laid before that 
august assembly, a deep stillness suddenly 
filled the hall. Every heart was moved 
with awe. Witherspoon was the first to 
find his feet. ‘‘Mr. President,” he began, 
in clear, bold tones, ‘‘that noble instru- 
ment on your table, which insures immor- 
tality to its author, should be subscribed 
this very morning by every pen in the 
house. Although these gray hairs must de- 
scend into the sepulcher, I would infinitely 
rather they should descend thither by the 
hand of the executioner than desert at this 
crisis the sacred cause of my country.” A 
certain timid one feared that the country was 
hardly ripe for such a bold act. ‘-Wither- 
spoon immediately shouted: ‘‘ In my judg- 
ment, sir, we are not only ripe, but rotten.” 
When the Declaration stood signed, the 
names of five clergymen were found in the 
immortal list. As soon as the news reached 
headquarters, the army was paraded, the 
document read, amid wild enthusiasm, and 
James Caldwell, now a chaplain, was 
called upon for a toast, giving: ‘‘ Harmony, 
honor, and all prosperity to the free and 
independent United States of America; 
wise legislators, brave and _ victorious 
armies, both by sea and land, to the United 
States of America.” ‘‘ When,” says the 
chronicler, ‘‘three hearty cheers were 
given, and the grog flew 1uund a-main.” 

At this time the British occupied Staten 
Island, and George Duffield, having left 
preaching to Congress to enter the army, 
was with the American troops on the oppo- 
site shore of Jersey. One Sunday, when 
the soldiers were drawn out for divine serv- 
ice, he climbed into a tree, for a more com- 
wnanding position. Giving out a hymn, the 
soldiers took up the strain, and the strong 
voices sent the anthem rolling far across 
the bay. When the enemy heard the noise, 
they began to play upon the spot with their 
cannon. Balls and grape-shot tore and 
howled through the leafy pulpit of the 
chaplain, and when the hymn was ended 
he came calmly down and led the way to 
a neighboring hollow. Here the singing 
and the sermon went on, while the British 
guns gave a deep-toned accompaniment 
and overhead the balls hurtled harmlessly 
through the air. 

In the Battle of White Plains, which soon 
followed, the clergy were nobly conspicu- 
ous. John Gano, whose life was a constant 
exhibition of remarkable moral power, was 
stationed with the surgeons; but when the 
fearful struggle on Chatterton’s Hill came 
on, and the militia fled before the British 
charge, he rushed to the front, and re- 
mained, fighting like a madman, until the 


retreat. 
At the same time Benjamin Trumbull, 


chaplain from Connecticut and afterward 
the historian, became so aroused at the 
sight of fleeing patriots that he, too, left 
his place and, snatching a musket, plunged 
into the hottest fire. Both “lived to fight 
another day,” and many days. Gano did 
manly service at Princeton and Trenton; 
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walked the parapet of Fort Montgomery, 
amid the whistling bullets, until the British 
column had almost reached his feet; and 
afterward accompanied Sullivan’s destruct- 
ive expedition against the Six Nations. 

Just after the Battle ef Trenton a noble 
chaplain met a sad death. John Ross- 
burgh, of the Pennsylvania Line, was among 
the troops who were the rearguard of the 
retreating army. A body of Hessian 
Jigers rushed upon our men, and a hot 
skirmish ensued. Rossburgh lost his horse 
and was soon surrounded by the fierce for- 
eigners. He surrendered, and asked to be 
spared; but they lifted their swords upon 
him. Falling at once upon his knees, he 
began praying in a loud voice, committing 
his soul to God and beseeching pardon for 
his murderers. At the moment when he 
was pleading for them, the brutal ruffians 
struck him dead. His body was horribly 
mangled and left to rot. George Duffield, 
who had also beenin the battle, rescued 
the corpse and, with great danger to his life, 
saw it decently buried. It is from Duffield’s 
affidavit that these bloody facts are known. 

During this year we catch a glimpse 
of the state of clerical affairs in the 
South. There were many Tories among 
the clergy of that region, and sometimes 
men who had formerly exchanged pulpits 
were now found exchanging shots. 

Just after the Battle of Moore’s Creek, 
Col. Caswell marched his troops through 
the Scotch portion of the Old North State, 
and one Sunday morning drew near to the 
Barbecue Church. The congregation heard 
the clash and rumble afar off, and the 
cheeks of the preacher, John McLeod, 
blanched while he was praying, for he was 
a violent Tory. Caswell marched up to 
the church, took the pastor from the pul- 
pit and carried him to prison. Not all the 
clergy of this section, by any means, were 
Tories. Gilbert Clark, one of Foote’s 
‘little ministers of Barbecue,” command- 
ed a patriot company; and Rev.. James 
Campbell was so stronga Whig that he 
even refused to baptize the children of 


Tories. 
When Burgoyne advanced into New 


York, New Hampshire ordered Gen. Stark 
to raise an army and move against him. As 
soon as Stark’s messenger reached Col. 
Gordon Hutchins, a member of the assem- 
bly, that officer mounted his horse and 
hastened to Concord. He arrived on Sun- 
day afternoon, and, dashing up to the old 
North Church, strode into the broad aisle. 
Dr. Walker paused in his sermon, and 
asked: ‘‘ Col. Hutchins, are you the bearer 
of any news?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the Colonel. 
‘* Burgoyne with his army is on his march 
to Albany. Gen. Stark has offered to take 
command of the New Hampshire men, and 
if we all turn out we can cut off Bur- 
goyne’s march.” Dr. Walker turned to his 
people and said, with his peculiar manner: 
“«My hearers, those of you who are willing 
to go had better leave at once.” Every 
man in the congregation rose and went out, 
and a large number started that night, with 
rifle and horn. 

At the same time Stark’s call reached the 
far-off Berkshire Hills. Thomas Allen at 
once rallied the mountain patriots and led 
them to Bennington. Arriving before day- 
light, in a drenching storm, he immedately 
went to Stark. The sturdy parson was still 
angry over the disgraceful retreat from 
Ticonderoga, which he had himself accom- 
panied, and, accordingly, he began upon the 
General in blunt fashion. ‘* General Stark,” 
said he, ‘‘ the Berkshire militia have often 
been summoned to the field, without being 
allowed to fight. Now, if you don’t give 
them a chance this time, they will never 
turn out again.” The young man’s spirit 
delighted the hero of the old French War. 
“Do you want to march now, while it is 
dark and stormy?” he asked. ‘No; not 
just at this moment.” ‘‘ Well, then,” said 
the old soldier, ‘‘if the Lord will give us 
sunshine to-morrow, and I do not give you 
fighting enough, I will never ask you to 
come again.” As the enemy came in sight 
that forenoon, the parson called his militia 
around him, and prayed for a good square 
fight and victory. Then, as the Hessians 
drew near, he stepped forward some paces, 
mounted a stump, and called upon them in 
a loud voice to surrender. A shower of 





his hat. He returned to the ranks and, 


bullets was the answer, one going througk - 
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seizing his gun, fought through the engage- 
ment. His brother fought by his side; but 
Thomas was the better marksman, and, 
perceiving, after a while, that his brother’s 
shots did not tell, he said: ‘‘ Joe, you load, 
and I'll fire.” When the fierce charge was 
made which secured the day, the young 
preacher was one of the first who scaled the 
Hessian works and stood triumphant within 
the redoubt. He caught a Hessian sur- 
geon’s horse, loaded with wine, and imme- 
diately went round among the wounded, 
distributing the liquor. The account of 
his gallant conduct reached home before he 
did, and when he arrived one of his people 
said to him: ‘‘ Did you really fight with a 
gun?” ‘Yes, I did. It was a very hot, 
close battle, and it became every patriot to 
do his duty.” ‘‘ Well, but Mr. Allen,” 
asked the troubled man, ‘‘ did you Kill any 
body?” ‘I don’t know that I killed any- 
one,” was the cool reply; ‘‘ but I noticed a 
frequent flash from behind a bush, and 
every time I saw that flash one of our men 
fell. I don’t know that I killed anybody; 
but I put out that flash!” In this battle, 
too, fighting bravely in the most exposed 
position, was a young minister whom we 
have met twice before—David Avery. He 
had fought in nearly every contest hitherto, 
and had now scarcely recovered from a 
severe wound received at Trenton. 

Dr. Walker, who had sent forth his con- 
gregation from Concord to have a part in 
this Battle of Bennington, was now eagerly 
watching the road for messengers. When 
Captain Jonathan Eastman galloped along, 
on his way from the victory, the good old 
Doctor rushed out to meet him. ‘‘ What 
news, friend Eastman? What news?” he 
cried. As the glorious news was given, the 
divine raised his hands and his gray head 
toward Heaven, and exclaimed, amid falling 
tears: ‘‘ Blessed be God! the country is 
saved! I can now die in peace.” 

Through the summer and early fall of 
1777 the country was in a state of suspense. 
As Burgoyne’s force became better known, 
strong fears were entertained that he 
would prove invincible. Great uneasiness 
and anxiety were prevalent, and the clergy 
sympathized with the common feeling. 
The sermons of those weeks which have 
been preserved are, perhaps, the best ex- 
ponents of the country’s condition—one of 
trust and yet of dread. The indecisive 
action at Bemis’s Heights but deepened the 
suspense, and during the following days 
every clatter of hoofs upon the road was a 
startling sound, for all hearts were awaiting 
fresh news. On an October Sabbath a large 
congregation filled that same church in 
Sharon. from which we saw four hundred 
men sent forth at the news from Lexington. 
The pastor, Mr. Smith, had prepared a ser- 
mon to cheer the hearts of his people and 
fill them with fresh courage. He announced 
his text: ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night? 
The watchman said: The morning cometh?” 
After recalling the promises of God, he 
briefly reviewed the situation, and then, 
looking away from the dark prospect 
around them to the light of God’s love, he 
suddenly lifted his face, shining with a 
glorious, prophetic faith, and cried: ‘We 
are on the point of hearing extraordinary 
news of victory. Lo! the morning now 
cometh! I see its beams already gilding 
the mountain-tops, and you shall soon be- 
hold its brightness bursting over all the 
land!” Then, closing the Bible, he bowed 
his head and added, in deep, tremulous 
tones: ‘‘Amen and Amen.” As _ the 
deepest stillness filled the sacred house, 
a clash was heard far off upon the road, 
and then the rattle of a horse’s feet, in 
furious motion. The pastor’s eye kindled 
with triumph; the people looked at one 
another with speaking faces. Horse 
and rider approached, stopped at the 
church; yet not a person in the congrega- 
tion stirred. A solemn awe rested upon all. 
The next moment the foam-bespattered 
horseman walked hurriedly up the aisle, 
and stretched out a slip of paper to the 
pulpit. The pastor’s face blanched and his 
hand quivered with excitement, as he 
stooped to take the message. As he 
opened the paper, he looked like one struck 
dumb with sudden joy; then, with choking 
voice and streaming eyes, he cried: ‘‘ Bur- 
goyne has surrendered!” The scene of con- 
fusion that followed—the sobs of women 
and the prayers of men—was as pure a 
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service of praise as that sanctuary ever wit- | and let all the people say Amen. Blessed j the Proclamation would not be issued. 


nessed. 


As was natural, the news affected the | 


armies in a different manner. The report 
reached Putnam’s army at Peekskill on 
Saturday night, and a perfect saturnalia 
raged till morning. Putnam’s chaplain 
was young Timothy Dwight, now twenty- 
five years of age and destined to become 
an undying light in his country’s history. 
On Sunday the troops were drawn up for 
worship; and the officers were all present, 
for they expected something unusually elo- 
quent from their gifted chaplain. Stand- 
ing up, he announced as his text: ‘‘I will 
remove far off from you the northern 
army!” The utterance thrilled every heart, 
and the sensation was steadily increased as 
the discourse rolled on. Good old Gen. Put- 
nam was so delighted that he kept nodding 
and smiling through the whole sermon. 
After the service, he emphatically expressed 
his admiration of the discourse, and mani- 
fested great delight at the chaplain’s ready 
wit. ‘‘ For, of course,” said the old General, 
‘*there is no such text in the Bible, and 
Dwight made it up for the occasion.” 
When some of the officers assured him 
that the words certainly came from the 
Book, he refused to believe it, until a Bible 
was put into his hand and his finger placed 
upon the very passage. The old wolf- 
fighter gazed at it a moment, as if still 
incredulous, then closed the volume and 
said, solemnly: ‘‘ Well, there is everything 
in that Book, and Dwight knows just where 
to lay his finger on it.” In Massachusetts 
a thanksgiving sermon for the victory was 
preached before the house of represent- 
atives, by Philip Payson (the one whom we 
saw rush from his study and fall upon the 
retreating British at Concord) from the 
text: ‘‘But Jerusalem which is above is 
free, which is the mother of us all. For it 
is written: Rejoice, thou barren that bear- 
est not; break forth and cry thou that 
travailest not; for the desolate hath many 
more children than she which hath an 
husband.” 

John Murray, the father of Universalism, 
preached often to the army at this time. 
Having taught, one Sunday morning, his 
doctrine of universal salvation, he chanced 
to be followed by a minister who preached 
strict Calvinism. ‘‘Tom,” said a soldier 
to his comrade, ‘‘ you see how different 
these men preach. Which-are you going 
to believe?” ‘‘I’'ll not believe either of 
’em yet awhile, till I see how it comes out 
in general orders,” was the soldierly reply. 

In the skirmish at Whitemarsh, which 
occurred in December, Rev. Zachariah 
Greene was severely wounded, and carried 
to Washington’s quarters, which the great 
chief gladly shared with him. The wound, 
however, was so far from proving fatal 
that the sturdy hero was still living a score 
of years ago at Hempstead, L. I. A few 
weeks previous to this, David Jones, Gen. 
Wayne’s chaplain, barely escaped with his 
life from the bloody massacre at Paoli. He 
had just passed through the Battle of Bran- 
dywine, fighting bravely, and, undaunted 
by his fearful experience at Paoli, showed 
himself again a gallant soldier at German- 
town. Jones went early into the army, and 
had now become a recognized power by the 
officers. Wayne was very fond of him, 
delighting in his cool pluck. One day, 
when Jones was out alone reconnoitering, 
some distance from the camp, he saw a 
British dragoon dismount and enter a 
house. The preacher crept up, and, rush- 
ing suddenly out of a thicket, drew the 
soldier’s pistols from the holsters, stalked 
into the house, and called upon the trooper 
to surrender. Looking into the muzzles of 
both his own pistols, as they glared upon 
him, the Briton concluded to obey, and 
Jones drove him before all the way to 
camp. ‘‘ Mad Anthony” laughed uproar- 
iously at seeing his chaplain with a British 
prisoner. David Jones preached and 
fought with equal zeal. He was with St. 
Clair at Ticonderoga, when that noble 
fortress was surrendered to Burgoyne. 
As the British army closed about 
the doomed stronghold, Jones called the 
patriot troops together and addressed them, 
with an eloquence which inflamed every 
heart. Then, lifting his hands and his 
voice, while his eyes and his whole 
body trembled, he cried: ‘‘ Blessed be that 
man who is possessed of true love ef liberty; 


be that man who is a friend to the common 
rights of mankind; and let all the people 
say Amen. Blessed be that man who is 
resolved never to submit to Great Britain; 
and let all the people say Amen. Blessed 
be that man who in the present dispute 
esteems not his life too good to fall a sacri- 
fice in defense of his country; let his pos- 
terity be blessed with riches, honor, vir- 
tue, and true religion; and let all the people 
say Amen. Now, on the other hand, as 
far as is consistent with the Holy Scriptures, 
let all these blessings be turned into curses 
to him who deserts the noble cause in which 
we are engaged and turns his back to the 
enemy before he receives proper orilers to 
retreat; and let all the people say Amen. 
Let him be abhorred by all the United 
States of America. Let faintness of heart 
and fear never forsake him on earth. Let 
him be a magor missabile—a terror to him- 
self and all around him. Let him be ac- 
cursed in his outgoing and cursed in his 
incoming; cursed in lying down and cursed 
in uprising; cursed in basket and cursed in 
store. Let him be cursed in al! his connec- 
tions, till his wretched head with dishonor 
is laid low in the dust; and let all the sol- 
diers say Amen. And may the God of all 
grace, in whom we live, enable us, in de- 
fense of our country, to acquit ourselves 
like men, to his honor and praise. Amen 
and Amen.” 

It is not surprising that the British offered 
a reward for this man’s head, and that 
Howe once sent a troop of cavalry into 
the Great Valley to capture him. But shot 
and snare always failed to silence Jones's 
tongue and gun. He fought through the 
entire war, and was still with Wayne at 
Yorktown. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 
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Tue publication in the last number of 
The North American Review of an article 
declaring “‘The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion a Nullity” recalls so vividly some of 
the circumstances of my first acquaintance 
with that edict that Iam tempted to give 
your readers some recollections connected 
with the event. 

A hasty and unjust action of the War 
Department had deprived a valuable and 
efficient Union officer of his commission; 
apd, as an intimate friend and one familiar 
with thte facts of the case, I was requested 
to go to Washington and lay the matter be- 
fore the President. Unacquainted as I was 
with the methods and the personnel of the 
Government, save in the single instance of 
Senator Sumner, I had scarcely the small- 
est hope of success; but the obligation of 
friendship was not to be resisted. The 
short winter vacation left me just two days 
in which to make the effort, and soI ac- 
cepted the task. 

The morning, then, of January 1st, 1863, 
saw me duly on my way to Washington, 
for an interview with the President. My 
chief anxiety, however, was about the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Would it be 
issued? True, the President had, in his 
preliminary manifesto, positively prom- 
ised it, at the end of one hundred days, if 
the rebel states should not by that time 
have submitted to the authority of the 
Government. That period had now 
elapsed, and, instead of any sign of sub- 
mission, it had brought only increased 
exasperation of feeling and a deeper deter- 
mination of resistance throughout the do- 
main of the rebellious states. Mr. Lincoln 
wasa man of his word; but such a howl 
of indignation had burst forth from the 
slaveholding states; so many remonstrances 
had been uttered by the more conservative 
portion of the press; so much disapproba- 
tion had even been expressed by the more 
cautious and so-called judicious members 
of the war party, and especially by the 
loyal inhabitants of those parts of the slave 
states that were occupied by our armies, 
that his resolution might well be shaken 
in regard to what was so widely regarded 
asa rash and extravagant exercise of ex- 
ecutive authority. Again and again the 
assurance had been given by the Wasbing- 








ton reporters (apparently well informed) of 


Doubtless, in those instances, ‘‘the wish 
had been father to the thought”; but such 
representations, confidently made, had 
awakened some distrust in the minds of the 
friends of freedom, and I felt anxious 
about the result. 

The morning papers at New York con- 
tained no news on- the subject; and I set off 
on my journey, hopeful, indeed, but in 
much uncertainty and concern. On arriv- 
ing at Philadelphia, I inquired anxiously; 
but could hear nothing of the object of 
my wishes. At Baltimore the result was 
the same; and on the arrival of the train 
at Washington, my first inquiries were 
equally unsuccessful. At Willard’s Hotel 
T-went to my room, and, after preparing 
myself for “supper, I came down, and 
walked into the great corridors, crowded 
with eager throngs, who, as I soon found, 
were discussing, but with more mirth than 
seriousness, the language of the document. 
With a deep sense of relief, I went to the 
news-stand, to procure a copy of it; but 
the papers had all been sold. A gentleman, 
however, of whom I ventured to inquire, 
was kind enough to give me a copy of the 
Washington Star, for which he had no 
further use; and I read with my own eyes 
the weighty words of the most significant 
document which had ever been issued by 
our Government, and thanked God that I 
had lived to see the downfall of slavery. 
That little sheet I carefully preserved, and 
it now lies before me, one of the most 
cherished, probably one of the rarest, and 
certainly one of the most important me- 
mentoes of those exciting and troubled 
days. 

Side by side with it lies a similar memento, 
perhaps equally significant, of another 
event in the same pregnant history—the 
handbill which announced to the people of 
Charleston, 8. C., the adoption by their 
state convention of the secession ordinance, 
A poster, perhaps half a yard square, sets 
forth in due form of capital letters the fol- 
lowing legend: 


‘““CHARLESTON MERCURY EXTRA. 


Passed unanimously, at 1:15 o’cloek P. M., Dee. 
2th, 1860, 
AN ORDINANCE 
to dissolve the Union between the State of South 
Carolina and other states united with her under 
the compact entitled ‘The Constitution of the 
United States.’”’ 

Then follows the text of the act repealing 
the law by which the Constitution was 
originally adopted, and the document con- 
cludes with the flaming declaration that 


THE UNION IS DISSOLVED ! 


This handbill, which a friend of secession 
sympathies was kind enough to send me, I 
had already preserved. Perhaps, with the 
wide destruction of libraries and papers 
which took place in the South during the 
war, not another copy survives than the 
dingy and yellow sheet on which I now 
look. It was sent, perhaps, in bravado; 
but I valued it, and hung it up in my par- 
lor, resolving not to take it down till I 
should be able to hang in the place of it 
another announcement, proclaiming the 
overthrow of slavery. I was not able, how- 
ever, to carry out my purpose; for a rel- 
ative, of Southern sympathies, who hap- 
pened tocall, mistook the object for which 
it hung there, and addressed me, confi- 
dentially, as 1 entered the room, with an 
expression of joy, as follows: ‘‘Oh! Iam 
glad to see that you are all right!” The 
possibility of such a misunderstanding in 
those doubtful times, when so many hearts 
were untrue to their struggling and be- 
leaguered country, was not to be thought 
of; so it came down from its elevation, and 
took its place in a private drawer, there to 
await the coming (though in what form it 
should come I could not predict) of the 
announcement of liberty ‘‘ through all the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

On the next morning, January 2d, 1863, 
I called on Charles Sumner, who informed 
me that he was to visit the President that 
day, by appointment, and who kindly of- 
fered to take me with him, at 2 p.m, I 
was greatly gratified at obtaining so ready 
an access to the President, and was on hand 
promptly at the hour. Senator Sumner’s 
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name secured easy access, andI found my- 
self in the presence of Mr, Lincoln, 
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I know not whether I was actually the 
first, but certainly I was one of the first 
to offer congratulation to the President 
upon his issue of the Proclamation. I 
briefly told him with how much interest I 
had looked for it, and expressed my con- 
viction that it would immortalize him, as 
the noblest act in the history of our Gov- 
erament; and Mr. Sumner spoke in the 
same strain. 

The President’s reply was interesting. I 
had wished to know how far Mr. Lincoln 
had acted independently in the matter, and 





how far he might have been wrought upomed 
by the urgency of the anti- f 
of the country; aad at 





“Yes,” he said, amd took up,aer 
bpiteiie. I rocognited it *9° One which 
‘Was sdiaded in black’ and white, to repre- 
sabby lepth of tint the percentage ef the 
slave population in each county of the 
South. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, ‘‘I think that 
this black stripe,” passing his fingers down 
on the two sides of the Mississippi River, 
where the dark shade deepened into black- 
ness, over the States of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, on the one side, and Mississippi, 
on the other, ‘‘ought to be wiped out.” 
I was pleased to find that he had lbeen 
making a study of the subject for himself, 
and that it was with no hackneyed repeti- 
tion’ of stereotyped anti-slavery phrases 
that he expounded his views ef the Eman- 
cipation edict. 

After afew more words, Senator Sumner 
suddenly asked: ‘* And did you think, Mr. 
President, to save for me the pen with 
which you wrote it?” 

** Yes,” replied the President. 
not forget you, and here it is.” 

As he thus spoke, he took from a drawer 
in his desk a very ordinary-looking steel 
pen, black and rusty, in an iron penholder, 
attached to a grooved red stick. This he 
handed to the Senator, who accepted it, 
with thanks, for a gentleman in Boston 
who had written a volume on the emanci- 
pation of slaves for army service in the 
Revolution—a book which had helped Mr. 
Lincoln while making up his mind to his 
own great action on the subject of military 
emancipation. 

At the same time Mr. Lincoln drew forth 
from the drawer and handed to Senator 
Sumner the precious document itself—the 
original text of the immortal Proclamation. 
This, it will be remembered, was afterward 
sold fer the benefit of our wounded sol- 
dicrs; and, having been purchased by a 
public-spirited citizen of Chicago, for a 
museum in that city, was finally consumed 
in the great Chicago fire. I looked upon it 
with a feeling of reverence. It was a com- 
monplace looking document; not engrossed 
or inscribed with elegance, but written in 
a very ordinary hand and with few correc- 
tions. 1 took it into my hands, as the Sen- 
ator passed it to me, with a sentiment 
almost of awe—surely the most remarkable 
document that I had ever seen. I scarcely 
knew how to feel; but the moment passed. 
After a few glances at some of its more 
pregnant passages, I returned it to Mr. 
Lincoln, who replaced it in the drawer. 

I have already said that a recent article 
in The North American Review pronounced 
the Emancipation Proclamation a nullity. 
However this may be now, it was at the 
time of its issue a momentous fact. It put 
an end to all ideas of surrendering slaves 
who had taken refuge under our flag or 
brought information to our commanders. 
It imparted to our struggle a solemnity 
which lent it dignity in the eyes of all 
nations. It gave assurance of our earnest- 
ness in the strife, which awed and appalled 
the rebel states. It carried to every Negro 
cabin in the South hopes and aspirations 
which engaged on our side the universal 
sympathy of four millions of slaves. It 
made every Union army a liberating force, 
and every foot of soil which they subse- 
quently occupied an area of freedom, 

Whatever it may be decided to be in law, 
it was in facta vital reality, which secured 
for us the good wishes of the world, and 
the fervent prayers of all lovers of liberty. 

In speaking of the Proclamation, after 
we had left the White House, Mr. Sumner 
siid that he had received many letters 
pressing him to urge upon the President not 
io make any exemptions from its operation; 


“TI did 






but that he had not complied with these re- 
quests. He had felt sure that, if the great 
system itself were overthrown, all the ex- 
ceptions and limitations, which might for a 
time survive, must soon follow it. He had 
not, therefore, said a word to the President 
on the subject. The course of events 
speedily showed how justly the Senator had 
judged the situation. : 
The document has perished, but its influ- 
ence remains. It wrought its work. 
Questioned, condemned, jeered at, ma- 
ligned, it carried liberty with the onward 
march of our armics (and never did armies 
march, under nobler auspices) to every 
stateand city, every hamlet and plantation 
hole South. Let us not forget now 
te to be made good by the whole 
tary power of the nation; and that, as it 
would have been base then to refuse to 
make it good, at whatever sacrifice, so now 
it will be base to abandon the faithful 
slaves whom it emancipated to the hate 
and cruelty of the treacherous men and the 
ignoble party that are industriously con- 
triving means to counteract and to over- 
throw it. 
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I pesimg to address you on some of the de- 
mands made by the age in which we live upon 
the Christian Church. I shall do so with free 
dom and frankness, assuming that the kind- 
ness which has invited me to do this service 
will extend itself to a generous interpretation 
of what I may desire to say, even though, as 
is likely enough, it may differ in some respects 
from the convictions of many among my aud- 
fence. Itisnotso much by argument that 
truth is elicited as by a quiet comparison of 
views. It springs into visibility and assumes 
clear form and outline while we are deliber- 
ately considering a subject in as many differ- 
ent aspects as are within our command. It is 
most undesirable, therefore, that we should all 
think alike. In thought, identity and nega- 
tion are much the same thing. Exact similar- 
ity of thought 1s nearly, if not quite, equivalent 
to no thougit at all. 

I assume, of course, that the Church of 
Christ is larger than any one denomination. 
No one will dispute this now. Ido not know 
thatthere was ever atime at which it would 
have been denied. If there was, we have 
passed beyond it, finally and forever. No man 
of ordinary sanity, at all events, no such 
man out of the Church of Rome, supposes 
that his denomination is coextensive with the 
whole body of the faithful. Tothink so would 
be to take a rustic, untraveled view of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. It would be to 
mistake the noises of our own little village for 
the murmur of the world. Experience has 
shown that there is no very obvious tendency 
in any one denomination to swallow up the 
rest. They remain side by side, without re- 
markable gain or loss relatively to each other, 
and without any such clear differences fn the 
purity or intensity of their spiritual life as to 
lead to the inference that one has fallen down 
from Heaven and that all the rest are of the 
earth. ‘There are, indeed, some who think 
that their own denomination is nearer than 
any other to what they call the “ scriptural 
model.’”” They examine the New Testament 
for the pattern of the Primitive Church, and 
think they find it in Independency, or Presby- 
tery, or Episcopacy, as the case may be. They 
assume—I think, without proof—that there is 
some one form which was intended to be the 
mold into which the Church should fall, 
the same for every age and every set 
of circumstances, and then try to dis- 
cover this in the midst of the scattered 
and fragmentary accounts of the prim- 
itive churches. That they do not succeed 
very well is proved by the fact that there are 
three or four competing forms, all equally con- 
vinced thatthey are the perfect New Testa- 

ment ideal. For my part, I am glad itis so. Ido 
not much believe in models, even though they 
be scriptural models. Forms may be divincly 
given, and yet harden into fetters, as the his- 
tory of the Jewish law shows. A model, at 
best, is but aform. Christ, on the other hand, 
is an example; that is, a life embodied in facts, 
holding fast by reality, yet adapting itself to 
many forms. Your child of six or your father 
of eighty may equally follow the example of 
Christ. The form of their life must differ 
widely, but the spirit of Christ’s words and 





deeds may express itself in both. It is, I 
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think, true of the Primitive Church, as it is of 
her Lord, that she is an example, rather than a 
model. We are to study her methods and 
drink into her spirit ; and then we are to mod- 
ify those methods, under the guidance of that 
spirit, with reference to the needs of the 
special place and time in which our lot may be 
cast. We are doubly mistaken in groping 
amid the twilight for the scriptural model of a 
church; for, first, we cannot find it, and, sec- 
ondly, we should not be bound to follow it, 
even if we could. The notices of the New 
Testament as to the organization of the Primi- 
tive Church are fragmentary in the extreme. 
You have to piece them out by inference, so 
that, when you get the completed product, itis 
about ninety-nine parts inference and one part 
Scripture. For my own part, I do not much be- 
lieve in structures like that. As Coleridge 
says, I distrust “‘the best widening spiral 
ergo’’ that gets so much out of so little. Es- 
pecially ldo so when there is nota word in 
Scripture to indicate that the form of the 
Apostolic Church was intended to be perpet- 
ual. I see nomore proof that we are bound to 
adopt exactly the church practices of the 
Apostles than that we are under obligation to 
imitate the cut of their clothes or the pattern 
of their beards. In all things they followed very 
much the fashions of their age. The worship 
and methods of the Primitive Church are an 
adaptation to Christian uses of what they 
found ready to hand in the synagogue. And, 
as Hooker pertinently argues, if they did what 
convenience had rendered customary, we may 
do what custom has rendered convenient; 
assuming, of course, that no prinoiple of truth 


or morality is violated. 
But, while no form of church organization is 


universally binding, there are some which are 
better adapted than others to the expression 
of certain great principles. I think we may 
believe, without being merely fanciful, that 
each of the leading forms of church govern- 
ment is permitted to endure amongst us be- 
cause it embodies and illustrates a great truth 
or principle of the Christian life. Episcopacy, 
with its stately ceremonies, venerable creeds, 
and elaborate ritual, seems the manifest out- 
come of the great principles of order, decency, 
and reverence forthe past. Presbytery, with 
its accurate logical articulation, conserves for 
us the principles of doctrinal purity, Christian 
equality, and organization for a common end. 
And jit would not be difficult to show that 
Congregational cturches stand as the wit- 
nesses of mighty principles too. Nay, I be- 
lieve that they have this great advantage: that 
their essential principles are those of which 
the modern world has an especial need; in 


| which it is likely to find the satisfaction of its 


longings and the resolution of its doubts. The 
future is, in some important respects, theirs. 
Not that other denominations will cease to live 
and work; but that the whole Church of Christ 
will become increasingly penetrated by their 
central views and inspired by their spirit. 

But, observe, I speak’ of principles, not of 
practices, when I venture this opinion. No 
one can be further than I from the belief that 
any existing ism, either in its past or in its 
present form, is the immaculate Kingdom of 
God upon earth, and destined, like Aaron’s 
rod, to swallow all the rest. The Church of 
the Future—the Church of the First-born, pre- 
pared as a bride adornec for her husband—is 
fairer and sweeter by farthan any cf our angry 
sects. ‘The King’s daughter is all glorious 
within. Herclothing is of wroughtgold. She 
shall be brought unto the King in raiment of 
needlework. So shall the King greatly desire 
thy beauty. He is thy Lord, and worship thou 
him.” Yes, worship him, the ideal of 
righteousness and peace and spiritual power; 
not the musty records of historic precedents 
or the red tape of church systems. This is, 
indeed, my meaning in what I now say. The 
modern world wants the King himself; and it 
does not want, but wants to be rid of, whatever 
stands between itself and him. 

What, then, are some of the great demands 
which the spirit of our age makes upon the 
Church of Christ? What are some of the 
rays of the bright light which we should strive 
to hold up in the midst of the world? They 
are, I think, such as especially characterize a 
living and a progressive Church. 

I. One great need of an effcetive Church in 
our day is simplicity of organization. Machin- 
ery is good when one thing only needs to be 
done, and when it is sufficient to doit always 
in exactly the same way. A machine is excel- 
lent for stamping half-dollar pieces, because 
we want them of one size and shape and as 
similar as possible in general appearance. 
Machinery means uniformity. But uniform- 
ity, good in its way, has its drawbacks. It 
greatly limits the sphere of work. The one 
thing done may be well done; but then there 
is only one thing that can bedone. Do we 
not see this in ecclesiastical activities? They 
take the type of their sect or school. The 
different Churches stamp themselves on the 
whole attitude and manner of their members, 
You may know what sect a man belongs to 








by the cut of his coat, the tone of his voice, 
his favorite set of phrases, or even by the 
manner in which he wears his hair. First-rate 
drill, no doubt ; but it has the limitations of 
drill. It teaches men to do certain things and 
to think in certain grooves ; but what becomes 
of the flexibility of thought and variety of 
adaptation needed in an impatient and 
mercurial age? Thought is not, perhaps, very 
profound among the masses of men; but it is 
in its way very active. The girls in our 
schools and the clerks in our stores are dis- 
cussing questions that used to be reserved for 
the philosophical class-room or the theological 
school, The monthly magazines and even the 
daily papers are moving the fundamental 
problems of life and destiny. The last utter- 
ances of the philosopher whose writings are 
the fashion of the hour, or the scientist who 
is most successful in adapting the specula- 
tions of the laboratory to the popular ear, are 
debated by our young men as they play a 
game at billiards or lounge in the park under 
the shadow of the trees. A generation is 
growing up among us that cares nothing for 
the questions that have divided the sects; 
that is profoundly indifferent to elder and 
bishop and deacon, and even tothe contro- 
versy of Calvinist and Arminian. If we keep 
stamping our ministers and people with the 
regulation die, and turning them out small 
images of their ancestors, haunted by the 
ghosts of extinct controversies, we shall do 
it at the cost of losing the ear of the living 
men and women around us. What does a 
man care about the great surplice question, 

or the great organ question, or some obscure 
point in the structure of a local association or 
a council of reference, when he is agonized to 
determine whether the world is ruled by a 
blind force or by a just God, or when 

he stands on the grave of the sweet wife 

or sister whom he buried yesterday, doubt- 

ful whether she is living in a_ better 

world or has disappeared like the beattiful 

cloud of the morning and gone out into blank 

nonentity? Before issues like these even 

such questions as the premillennial advent and 

the personal reign—if I may say so withont 

offense—sink into a sort of sentimental tri- 

fling. It would be ungenerous to call them a 

fiddling while Rome is burning; but they are, 

at least, a nursing of pleasant fancies and a 

singing of melodious hymns while we ought 

to be rescuing living men from the bitterness 

of a devastating unbelief. But this is what 

we shall continue to do if we magnify the ma- 

chinery of Churc& organization. The great 

danger of the Church now is that the world 

outside pass by it with indifference; and that 

because the Church is quarreling or dreaming 

about trifles, while general societyis grap- 

pling with the great problems of life—Death 

and Eternity. We are asking whether the 

congregation shall go out of the ehurch in 

silence or be played out with a voluntary on 

the organ; while other men are trying to deter- 

mine whether a man is altered for the better 

by believing in God and trusting to Christ, or 

whether, as some say, the poorest, meanest, 

narrowest lives in the world are the lives of 
professing Christians. The case is exactly in- 
verted since the days of our Puritan fathers. 
They wrestled with the root questions of hu- 
man duty and destiny till they saw daylight 
through them, while the world around waa 
perfuming its hair and dancing in aimless fri- 
volity to the sound of voluptuous music. But 
the outside public is in earnest now, and there 
are multitudes of Christians who ecare for 
nothing but the most insignificant trifles of 
church life and work. We are suffering from 
misdirected energy. The needs of our day 
demand all the spiritual vigor we can com- 
mand. Weare in danger of wasting it upon 
matters which had interest for other days, but 
which no one any longer cares for. 

One of the remedies for this state of things 
is to be found, | believe, in a great simplicity 
of Church organization. Let us get rid of ail 
superfluous Church questions, by setting aside 
the too elaborate machinery out of which 
they arise. Let us try to substitute the quick- 
ened energy of souls for the cumbrous mo- 
notony of systems. The two things are an- 
tagonistic. Where the mechanism is greatest 
human vigilance and skill will be least. Have 
you heard of oliographs? They are pictures 
in oils, printed from a copy. They may te 
handsome ; but they are utterly dead. Oh! 
shades of Raffael, Rubens, and Rembrandt, is 
it eome to this? We used to look through 
the canvas into your living souls. Now we 
shall look through the canvas, and see a great 
printing-machine, warranted to do tu-morrow 
exactly as it has done to-day, without the least 
movement of thought er tremble of imagina- 
tion. No, machinery is not life. It may be 
strong where life is weak or wanting. Nay, 
it may be the enemy of life, and triumph, with 
its noisy thumping, over the delicate spirit it 

ed. 
nesemplicity of organization may be, therefore 
an advantage toaChureh.. It leayes men free 
to desl, if they will, with the living problems 
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distracted by churehly red tape. But let us 
not make too much of such simplicity. It is 
only an advantage to those who know how to 
use it. It is not for its own sake that a simple 
Church organization is a good thing, only as 
setting free a power of life which might other- 
wise move in fetters. The great. practical 
question, therefore, is: Is the lifethere? Have 
we an eye to see and a heart to feel what men 
need to-day? Do not tell me that they need 
the Gospel. I know that. But they need the 
Gospel so presented as they may see in it the 
divine answer to their inquiries and helper in 
their struggles. No one is more certain than 
Iam that the Gospel alone is what we want. 
But it must be Gospel not dressed in the dried- 
up parchments of a divinity school, but looking 
with a face of flesh and blood on the dreary un- 
belief and the hopeless indifference of our age; 
an age which is shunting the whole problem 
of religion to a siding, in weary despair of a 
solution. That the love of God in Christ can 
create a soul beneath those ribs of death 
I am sure but it is the love of Christ earnestly 
believed by the preacher and proclaimed with 
an intelligent sympathy for the mind and heart 
of those who hear. The pure, good news 
—the good news of the boundless infinitude of 
the righteous love of God—will save the mod- 
ern world, as it saved the ancient, if only it is 
disentangled from the controversies of the 
past, so as to bear with ful] force upon the 
special needs of the life of to-day. Brethren, 
let us give ourselves to doing this. There 
can be no nobler work for any man than to 
bring the living Christ (if it be only a little) 
ucarer to the careless or bewildered souls of 
his fellow-men. 

U. Another of the special needs of the 
Church in our day is a full dependence on the 
power of truth and a readiness tocourt the 
freest Investigation. It is of no use our dis- 
guising the fact that we have to do with a 
state of mind, both within and without the 
Church, which is impatient of closed questions, 
Men are very conscious that they are not infal- 
lible; but they are apt to doubt whether 
former times were more so than these. What 
right had the early ages to close up questions, 
so that we may not reconsider them? The old 
creeds are noble monuments of Christian 
thought and feeling; but are they certainly 
true merely because they are old? Did the 
Nicene Council really know more than we 
about the Ged¢ ix Geov, gic ex gwréc? The 
language may be noble and sublime, the doc- 
trine venerable and true. That is not the 
question. The question is: Is it certainly 
true because they said it? Is there any point 
in what we may call the precipitation or crys- 
tallization of doctrine at which it passes out 
of the region of inquiry, and enters that of 
final and ascertained truth, so as to become a 
part of universal orthodoxy or right belief? 
Not only are these questions asked with re- 
spect to the remoter antiquity; but there are 
men so bold that they will not allow even our 
own Puritan fathers to rest undisturbed in 
their rulership over our faith. They confess a 
wish to catechise the Catechisms, both Longer 
and Shorter; and to append notes—not of ex- 
planation, but of interrogation—to the Confes- 
sion of Faith. They say all these things may 
be true; but they are not true because our 
fathers thought them so. They are true, if at 
all, for the reasons which convinced those 
great men; and, if so, let the reasons be pro- 
duced and shown to us. It will not do to talk 
to us about antiquity. Long ago, Lord Bacon 
showed us that we are the true ancients, we 
who live in the mature age of the world, 
whereas our fathers lived in itsinfancy. We 
have access to all the light our fathers had, as 
well as to all that has accumulated since their 
day. We will believe on reason shown; but 
we ask the privilege, nay, we claim the right 
of judging for ourselves. 

Of course, I quite well know that it is possi- 
ble to use such language as this in a spirit of 
mere flippant irreverence for the conclusions of 
men immeasurably nobler than those who 
thus talk. There is plenty of questioning 
amongst us which is not a search for truth, in 
the least. It is only a display of one of the 
cheapest and most childish qualities of mind 
—intellectual pertness. But there are many 
who question the decisions of former ages in 
& manner quite different. They do not wish 
to doubt. They wish to believe. They are 
afraid, however, to repeat the words of other 
men and call that belief. To them belief is 
the result of insight. They must get their 
foot right down upon the immovable rock of 
truth and feel its firm resistance. And, to me, 
the questions and even the doubts of these 
men are sacred. These doubts are the vapors 
that gather round the rising sun, which, as 
Robert Hall eloquently says, seldom fail at the 
close of his course to form a magnificent thea- 
ter for his reception, and to invest with varie- 
gated tints and with a softened effulgence the 
splendor which they cannot hide. The noblest 
teachers of the truth are those who have won 
their way to it through bitter conflict. 
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—religious and social—of the day. The are not | “They fought their doubts and gathered strength, | error, and finally settle on the right when we | tion. We may think parts of it open to crit- 


They would not make their judgment blind; 
They faced the specters of the mind, 
And laid them, till they came at length, 
To find a firmer faith their own. 
And power was with them in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 

Now, it seems to me that there is a palpable 
advantage in dealing with doctrinal difficulties 
when our appeal is to the Scriptures directly, 
and not to subordinate standards. If, as I be- 
lieve, we shall more and more have to prove 
every position we hold, the more immediate- 
ly we go to the sources ef proof the better 
for us. And I am quite sure we need not fear. 
No criticism which is not stone-blind can get 
out of the New Testament any other doctrine 
than the substance of our Evangelical faith. 
Nothing is more certain than that the apostles 
were not Romanists, or Mormons, or Rational- 
ists. It is true that they have not given us a 
seientific statement of their beliefs, and I, for 
one, am very glad they have not. We should only 
have tortured it into twenty conflicting forms 
and turned it into food for our amazing skill in 
inventing points of difference. The more 
formal it was the more elaborate we would 
have been, until we had stretched it on the 
grammar and lexicon, like a martyr upon the 
rack. But Scripture is not meaningless because 
it is informal, and the final result of our debat- 
ings must beto bring out its real drift more 
clearly, The time will come when there is no 
more doubt among instructed people as to the 
meaning of the New Testament than there is at 
present as to the revolution of the planets or 
the law of gravitation. I speak deliberately. 
The Bible hasa meaning, and that meaning 
ean be discovered by impartial, inductive re- 
search, just as well as can the laws of material 
nature. Already it is beginning to be seen. 
Biblical interpreters of all churches are get- 
ting nearer and nearer together. The time is 
nearer than many suppose when the debate as 
to the meaning of Scripture will not be be- 
tween church and church, or even between 
school and school, bat between the instructed 
of all schools, on one side, and on the other 
those who are unable or who refuse to apply 
the methods of inductive investigation. More 
and more, then, I hold that the absence of a 
formal creed will bean advantage, and not 
otherwise, to those who seek to guide the 
thoughts of inquiring men. It will leave them 
a large degree of liberty, while yet they have a 
definite doctrine to teach, and that the truth, 
which is the beating heart of all the creeds. 
O, dearly beloved brethren, let us trust the 
truth of God. ‘“ Though all the winds of doc- 
trine were let loose upon the earth, so Truth 
were in the field, we do injuriously to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let Truth and Falsehood 
grapple. Whoever knew truth worsted ina 
free and open encounter?” 

III. Another of the demands at present 
made upon the Church is that the law of 
progress be allowed to hold true in theology, 
as well as in other departments of thought. 
It is one of the main qualities of our condi- 
tion that knowledge is growing, and growing 
very rapidly. There is no department of hu- 
man inquiry of which that is not true. The 
literatures of the past are ransacked; lan- 
guages are studied on more therough and 
critical methods. The primitive forms of so- 
ciety, early civilization and uncivilization, 
manners and the want of manners, customs 
that are barbarous and customs that are ven- 
erable, are all brought to the surface and keen- 
ly studied, with a view to find out whether 
human society follows any law of growth, and, 
if so, what the law is. The idea is abroad that 
language and society are living things, and 
that there isa reason why for all their changes. 
Of course, the same is true—still more em- 
phatically true—of outward Nature. Our 
knowledge of natural science is expanding 
every day. Chemistry, geology, botany, the 
theories of heat, of electricity, of magnetism 
are passing constantly into new forms. Those 
of us who have reached middle life have had 
to unlearn and learn again a great deal of the 
physical science thet we studied in our college 
days. Are you sorry for that? Is it not well 
that mind should be kept in movement? And 
is it not one of the sublimest prerogatives of 
the mind of man that it makes every fragment 
of new knowledge an instrument of further 


progress ? On, said God 
Unto the soul, as to the earth, forever ; 
—— on it goes, 
Rejoicing native of the Infinite, 
As is the bird of air, the sun of heaven.” 
The capacity of indefinite progress is among 
the surest pledges of a life beyond the grave. 
It isthe stirring of rudimentary wings in the 
embryo bird before it has yet broken the shell 
and emerged into its proper life. I thank God 
for the changes of human thought and the ad- 
ditions to human knowledge. Of course, there 
is false progress, as well as true. Foolish 
men think they are getting forward when they 
are only gyrating about in mere childish rest- 
lesaness. It is part of the divine plan that we 
grow into truth through the experience of 





have felt the emptiness and misery of all forms 
of the wrong. But the cure for false progress 
is not stagnation; it is true progress. Macaulay 
said that the cure for the evils of liberty is 
more liberty. In like manner, the cure for the 
evils of thought is more thought, or the cure 
for the mistakes of investigation is closer in- 
vestigation. Brethren, we have not faith enough 
in the power of the Gospel to meet every trial 
and to stand every test. I am sure it will 
“rise superior to detraction and draw luster 
from reproach.” Christ is so good and pure, 
his love is so transcendent and complete, the 
Gospel is so consonant with all our noblest 
thoughts of the God and all the deepest needs of 
men that the wildest tempests may beat upon 
the temple of the faith and it will remain un- 
shaken. The rain descended and the floods 
came, andthey beat upon that house, and it fell 
not, for it was founded ona rock. O blessed 
rock of ages, cleft for sinful man, the thoughts 
of men may come and go; knowledge may 
grow clear or vanish away; the peering eyes 
of science may scrutinize thee; the hand of 
simple faith may cling to thee; the beating 
waves of opposition may dash against thee; 
the weary, sto.m-tossed voyager may cast 
anchor behind the shelter of thy protecting 
might, for thou abidest forever. We poor, 
foolish men are alarmed if some new discovery 
so changes the aspects of existing knowledge 
as to throw them into new relations. We 
fancy that the foundations of the world are 
shaken, and that the cross of Christ, or even 
the throne of God, will lose its power. It is 
as though a fly, whirled about in a tempest, 
were to tremble lest thé law of gravitation 
should fail. No, never. ‘‘ Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations. Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God. A thous&nd years are in thy sight but 
as yesterday when it is past, or as a watch in 
the night. Let thy work appear unto thy 
servants and thy glory unto their children, and 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 


Ned 

+ You will see, then, that I do not fear the ad- 
vancing knowledge of the time in its relation 
to the Gospel. I want, on the other hand, to 
advance with it. But it may be asked whether 
theology is itself capable of progress. Can 
that, if it be a true theology, undergo change? 
At first it would, perhaps, appear not. Buta 
second thought may lead us to doubt. Other 
true sciences are subject to change. Even 
mathematics, the most fixed of them all, has 
been wonderfully developed in our own day. 
The eternal truths of space and number seem 
to disclose new properties. How stands it 
with theology? 

To get at an answer to our inquiry, we must 
take a distinction—not new, but most import- 
ant. We must distinguish between theology 
and the subjects of theology. The subjects of 
theology are—speaking broadly—God, Christ, 
and the Bible. Theology itself is our thoughts 
of God, our beliefs concerning Christ, our 
knowledge of the Bible. It is clear enough 
that God does not change, nor the Gospel of 
his love, nor can the record in which that 
Gospel is enshrined. The grand old, simple 
Gospel, as it lies in the thought of God and 
the revelation of Christ, is the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever. But I am not so sure 
that no development can be brought about in 
our views of these things. Are we infallible, 
then? Are we quite sure that we know so 
much about the Infinite as that no more is to 
be known? And is the Gospel according to 
the schools so very simple a matter? For my 
own part, I should like to simplify it a good 
deal more. In other branches of knowledge 
it is the last and ultimate form of thought, 
and not the earlier stages, that reaches a noble 
and all-embracing simplicity; and I fancy it 
may be so as to the Gospel of Christ. 

There are three ways in which, as it seems 
to me, we may make progress in theology. 
We shall not lose or change any truth we have 
attained, of course; but we may add to the 
clearness and fullness of our views. We may 
do 80, first, by discriminating more clearly be- 
tween the province of theology and the pro- 
vince of natural science; secondly, by receiv- 
ing the light reflected from other departments 
of human inquiry; and, thirdly, by a more im- 
partial and truly inductive study of the Bible. 

We may, first, see more cleariy what belongs 
to natural science and what to theology. 
There bas been a great deal of unnecessary de- 
bate, for want of a clear ideaeg what natural 
science had to do. Theology has been anxious 
to have all the field to herself. She is of royal 


_ birth and blood; apt, therefore, to be a little 


queenly and even imperious. Let us acknowl- 
edge that she had a great deal of right to be 
so. There is no grander intellectual structure 
in the whole history of thought than the mag- 
nificent edifice of Christian Theology. It deals 
with the profoundest problems that can en- 
gage the mind of man, and applies to them the 
most searching and comprehensive examina- 
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icism; nay, we may doubt whether the struc- 
ture itself is not too perfectly systematic to be 
trustworthy, believing that a strictly logical 
system which claims to render account of all 
the dealings of God from eternity to eternity, 
carries suspicion on its very countenance; but 
there can be no contempt for it, except the 
contempt of ignorance. Augustine and Chry- 
sostom, Origen and Tertullian, Luther and Cal- 
vin were not fools, but great men, and he who 
fails to recognize that fact is himself guilty of 
tnsensate and preposterous folly. It is the 
very grandeur of Theology that has rendered 
her tyrannical. She has claimed to dominate 
every department of humanthought. She has 
ruled politics and literature and given law to 
art and science. The claim was excessive, and 
it has produced a reaction. We are feeling 
now that the things of science belong to 
science, and that faith must be content to deal 
with the things of faith. And, if I am 
asked to define the spheres of Science and 
of Religion, I do it in the words of a 
great modern philosopher: ‘‘Science dis- 
closes the method of the world, but not its 
cause ; Religion, its cause, but not its method.” 
Everything that belongs to the development of 
the universe, the order of its phenomena, the 
laws of their recurrence, the age, formation, 
structure of the earth on which we live, as well 
as all the facts and processes of animal and 
vegetable life, including the life of man so far 
as man is an animal, is the appropriate field of 
Science, and theologians, as such, have no 
business with it. The sooner we admit that, 
frankly, the better far us. It is only by such 
an admission that we can save our own terri- 
tory, for the men of Science are just now 
paying us back in ourowncoin. If we have 
done their work and done it badly, as we were 
sure to do, they are doing ours now and mak- 
ing a still more wretched mess of it. You will 
not get much science out of a Hebrew gram- 
mar or a Greek lexicon; but you will get less 
reason and common sense on the great prob- 
lems of religion by chipping the rocks with a 
geological hammer or making explosions and 
vile smells in a chemical laboratory. Mr. 
Huxley on the problem of God or on the 
destiny of man is tothe full as out of place 
as Edward Irving, or Canon Liddon, or the 
Hippocampus major. For Mr. Huxley’s views 
on the fluke of a whale I have every possible 
respect; but I do not care for his opinion on 
the theology of St. Paul or the authenticity of 
the Revelation. But we had better take notice 
that we can only keep these men off our 
ground by rigidly keeping ourselves away 
from theirs. If we have the right to put upa 
notice on the sacred fences of theology ‘‘ No 
trespassers here !’’ our scientific friends are 
equally justified in warning us away from the 
rich domain which belongs to them. We 
must respect the good old motto, swum cuique 
(his own to each); and, if we claim to be teach- 
ers in religion, we must be willing to be learn- 
ers in science. . 

Another advantage of distingaishing olearly 
between natural silence and theology is that 
we shall have no more need of labored recon- 
ciliations between the Bible and the theories of 
scientific teachers.* In my view, and I say so 
frankly, it is a mistake to expect scientific 
accuracy in the Scriptures. They were not 
meant to teach science at ali, and I see no 
proof that the writers spoke anything on 
scientific subjects but the current ideas of 
their times. They knew nothing of astron- 
omy, or chemistry, or physiology in the modern 
sense of those words, and they did not need 
to know. They had to do with God, the soul, 
righteousness, the evil of sin, the blessing of 
of goodness, not with planets, or acids, or the 
theory of digestion. They were not bound to 
do for us what we can do for ourselves, and 
what they could not possibly have done with- 
out using language unintelligible or incred- 
ible to every generation before the present. 
We talk of scientific difficulties in the Bible 
now ; but who in the ancient world would or 
could have believed the Sacred Book if it had 
stated the correct theory of astronomy? Reg 
member, they had no telescopes, no scientific 
instruments or calculations, and the theory 
would have contradicted the plain evidence of 
their senses all the time. They could not 
have believed it. Difficulties! Our difficul- 
ties are as nothing tothese. A book to be be- 
lieved must be understood, and accurate 
science prematurely written would be unintel- 
ligible gibberish or incredible paradox. A 
very little thought will show us that a book 
intended for all the ages cannot possibly an- 
ticipate scientific discovery. Had the Bible 
done that, it would never have been read be- 
Mevingly till the history of the human race 
was complete and the millennium fully come. 

I do not suppose there will be much diffi- 
culty as to the general principle of what I 
now say. But some who admit the principle 
make special exceptions. There is s linger. 
ing desire, ¢. g., on the part of many good 
men to bring about a reonciliation be 
tween the early parts of Genesis and 
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modern geology. We have a score of schemes 
for it, more or less. Days are stretched 
into millenniums, epochs of untold extent are 
thrown in between the first verse and the sec- 
ond, and I know not what. But why should 
we reconcile at all? Why expect accurate 
geoiogy in the Bible, any more than accarate 
chemistry or accurate anatomy? Why not 
read the grand panorama with which the 
Bible opens as a grouping of creation in its 
successive stages round the throne of eternal 
power and love, without asking whether the 
stages are accurately marked or the groups 
scientifically perfect? That God made them 
all,in their harmony and beauty—this is the 
great lesson. We are first told that he made 
the whole, and then that he made the parts, 
and they are arranged in majestic steps of 
ascent, as in the strophes of a poem. Take it 
as an assertion of divine power and skill, as 
against aimless chance or blind, insensate 
force, and leave all merely scientific questions 
to the scientists to settle. They can do no 
harm in their own province; but only good. 
Let us frankly give them, then, their province, 
their whole province, and nothing but their 


province, that we may the better hold ours, 
We may make progress in our theology in 


another way—by receiving readily the light 
thrown on our own subjects of thought from 
other departments of human inquiry. All 
modified and ennobled views of the universe 


tend to enhance our perception of the 
glories of the Author of the universe. 
All more accurate knowledge of man en- 
larges our idea of the plan of Providence 
and the magnificent sweep of Redemptive 
love. When men thought the vault of heaven 


was a dome a few hundreds of miles across, 
and the sun and stars only lamps swinging 
round the earth, every day their notion of God 
was proportionably contracted. But how has 


thought enlarged its view of the ‘throne and 
equipage of God’s almightiness’’? The devout 
wonder of the psalmist when he considered the 


heavens the work of God's fingers has a thou- 
eand times fuller meaner to-day than when he 
first wove it into his sacred song. I do not 
say that apy new truth has been discovered; 
the psalm itself would rebuke me, if I did. It 
is one of the sublimest expressions in human 
language of the eternity and infinity of God. 
But, if the truth is the same, we find in it new 
luster and deeper meaning. Astronomy, 
which timid men feared and narrow men 
denounced, has long since brought her crown 
of stars and set it on the brow of Christ. Let 
us learn the lesson. All the other Muses will 
follow Urania; they, too, will kneel to the 
gentle and sacred one and call him Lord. 
Geology is beginning to do so even already. I 
read the love of God for man in that record of 
the unnumbered years during which his home 
and the earth prepared for his 
When I touch a fragment of lime 
stone rock, and think how many centuries it 
took God to make that, I can believe that he 
will pour out the treasures of his divine heart 
through the cross of Christ; that he may re- 
deem sinful souls and make them perfect. 1 
ean believe, too, that he will bear with this 
poor world a little longer.. I am delivered 
from small and fanatical dreads of sudden 
vengeance, and enabled to trust the patience 
which said of tares and wheat: “Let both 
grow together till the harvest.” The voice of 
the husbandman seems to say, ‘Spare it this 
year, also”; and I think it will be spared, 
Geology tells me that the plan of God is not a 
small, but a vast one. It lends new meaning 
to the words: ‘‘God is not slack concerning 
his promise; but one day is with the Lord asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” May I say a word even for the much- 
dreaded doctrine of evolution, also? Would it 
not be better to study it before we rave at it? 
Especially so as (if we did study it) we might 
find that it was not necessary to rave at it at 
all. Iam not going to defend the doctrine of 
evolution now. On the whole, I think it likely 
to be true; at all events, with some modifi- 
cations of detail. But what, after all, does 
it amount to? Only to this: that, instead of 
making the universe as it is to-day, God made 
it in a very elementary form, and unfolded it 
from Within, instead of shaping it from with- 
out. Well, suppose he did; whatthen? It is 
only what he does in the case of every living 
being. Shakespeare or Milton was once a 
speck of living matter no larger than a drop of 
dew, and grew from that to all the grandeur 
of genius. Surely, that is as full of divine 
wonder as it would have been to carve a statue 
full grown and then to warm it into life. A piece 
of furniture, a book-case, for instance, is put 
together in an external way. Is it, then, more 
wonderful, more divine than a tree, which 
grows from mystic forces of central life and 
arrays itself in many forms of changeful 
beauty? The atheist traces the successive 
steps by which things grow, and them denies 
djvine efficacy. He says: ** I know how this 
was made; therefore, God did not make it.”’ I 
do not see the connection between premise 
and conclusion, He might as well argue that 


was built 


coming. 





a house required no architect because it was 
built by the agency of stone-masons and car- 
penters. Evolution is unfolding, and nothing 
can be unfclded but what isthere. Nothing 
can be evolved but what was first involved. If 
you want to get money out of your purse, you 
must first put it into your purse. Evolution 
exclude creation? Never. They dwell peace- 
fully side by side. Nay, I should not wonder 
if some future Paley or Butler should arise, 
who will undertake to demonstrate the divine 
existence and attributes, taking for his basis 
the doctrine of development. It would not 
be the first time that parties have changed 
places, and that those who were brought to 
curse the Gospel have ended by blessing it al- 
together. For the idea of evolution is one of 
hope. If man has sprung to what he is now 
through successive races of lower beings, who 
shall assign limits to his progress? He may 
one day know with the insight of an arch- 
angel and burn with the devotion of a seraph. 
Even the vision of the prophets and the mys- 
tic splendors of the Apocalypse may grow pale 
before the magnificence of the destiny that 
awaits him. The chosen son of God, he may 
reflect the glories of the Infinite Father with 
a radiance at whose sight all the stars hide 
their diminished heads. If so, there is noth- 
ing incredible in the glowing language of 
Scripture. The wolf may lie down with the 
lamb, and the leopard with the kid, and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether, and a little child mayleadthem. Men 
may beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks and learn war 
no more. And the dear and tender name of 
the great Son of God may be the symbol of 
an everlasting peace and a universal harmony. 
Even so, come Lord Jesus. Bathe the round 
world in the beauty of thy perfect light and 
the purity of thine infinite love. 

In one other way, at least, may we bope for 
progress in theology—namely, by a more 
faithful and scientific study of the text of Holy 
Scripture. There is already great (I may say 
unspeakable) improvement in this. Who 
does not remember a time when men went to 
the Bible not so much to ascertain its mean- 
ing as to find weapons with which to contend 
for their own views? If it be true, as Cole- 
ridge and Trench tell us, that words are living 
powers, rather than lifeless signs, and if life 
implies sensitiveness, itis frightful to think 
what the words of Scripture must have suf- 
fered. The agonies of martyrs on the rack were 
a pleasant sensation compared to the tortures 
undergone by the Sacred Word when a doc- 
trine was to be proved. But we do better 
now. Of course, the old evil spirit is not 
completely exorcised yet; but it is nearly so 
and soon will be so entirely. Take the fa- 
mous passage, ‘God manifest in the flesh,” fn 
order to contrast the two methods. The old 
method said, Christ is God ; ergo, this passage 
must say so; ergo, there must be and is a mark 
in the letter which makes it not omicron, but 
theta, vot dc, who, but 4 (for feéc), God. The 
opponent, of course, could play with the same 
edged tools. He said Christ is not properly 
God; ergo, this passage must not say so ; ergo, 
there is no mark in the letter, and the proper 
translation is not ‘“‘God,’”’ but “which.” 
But we do not argue inthat way now. Dean 
Alford goestothe MBS. itself, touches it with 
a chemical preparation, to make the letters 
distinct, and examines with a magnifying 
glass whetber, as matter of fact. the mark ip 
the letter is there or no. He sees that the 
question is one of fact, and cannot be set- 
tled by abstract argument. This is one 
ease, but it illustrates a large number. 
We used to know that an Anglican com 
mentator would find the dogmas of bis 
Chureh everywhere in Scripture, and a Pres- 
byterian his, and a Baptist bis, and so on 
round the circle ; but now, if a man is a compe- 
tent scholar, we buy his commentary fearlessly 
and are likely enough to read it througb with- 
out discovering to what portion of the Church 
he belongs. Men are trying to ascertain what 
the Bible says, rather than to find their opin- 
ions in it. In other words, they are applying 
scientific methods of interpretation to the 
Scriptures. And, as the Scriptures have a 
meaning, and an ascertainable one, the time 
cannot be far distant when we shall know 
what Scripture really says; what questions it 
finally closes and what it leaves open. I be- 
lieve the result will abate the arrogance of us 
all. We shall find that two-thirds of all our 
controversies turn upon points on which the 
Bible is silent akogether or which it designedly 
leaves open. But the gain will be great. We 
shall be nearer to the temper and spirit of 
Christ. What is essential in the Gospel will 
be seen as essential; what is indifferent will 
be known to be indifferent, so that we shall 

realize the aspiration which is uttered, some- 
times not very intelligently: “In essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things 
charity.” 

These, then, brethren, are some of the 
special demands which the necessities of our 
age are making on the Church of Christ. We 


should have a simple organization, which will 
leave us free to attend to the weightier ques- 
tions of thought; while we might, if our de- 
nominational structure were more compli- 
eated, be wasting our energies on minute 
points of polity or ritual. We must hold to 
the all-sufficiency of Holy Scripture as a judge 
and source of doctrine; a position which will 
not only permit, but compel us to court the 
fullest and freest investigatiou of all that we 
teach. And, thirdly, we must hold firmly to 
the hope and expectation of progressive the- 
ological knowledge. As Robinson said, 
“°Tis a part of our Church covenant” to re- 
ceive light from every quarter of the heavens; 
yea, to pray and to strive for it. 

A great question remains. Can the Modern 
Church rise to the duties that cal] us and 
the destiny that awaitsus? Are wemen enough 
forthe day? Can we “stand and cover our 
stations” in the great conflict between truth 
and erfor, between right and wrong? We can, 
if we are only true to Christ and to one an- 
other. It is true that our foes are powerful; 
but the race is not always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong. The six hundred men 
who charged for the old flag at Balaklava 
were but a fragment of an army; yet their deed 
is immortal. It is those who plead for great 
truths, who hold up the beacon-light of mighty 
principles, on whose brows the laurels of 
victory shall gather. ‘‘Ye have made a be- 
ginning”? it was said to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
‘* The honor shall be yours to the end of the 
world.” Not the quantity, but the quality of 
what we do will determine our rank in the 
Kingdom of Christ. We can do what is needed 
if we fulfill the conditions. A word on these, 


and I close. 
The conditions may be put very briefly. 


We must be one—one im purpose, char- 
acter, effort. We must be one in purpose. It 
is, therefore, quite right and just that we un- 
stand each other as te the great truths which 
we corsider to be included in Christianity. 
We must have a certain amount of doctrinal 
agreement. If not, we are not doing, we are 
not even trying to do the same work. We 
are banded together to make ourselves and 
others Christian to get near to Christ and to 
bring other men near. We must know in 
general what we mean by Christianity; and, 
that we may know it, we must say it. Unions 
on merely negative grounds come to nothing. 
They may do something fn opposition, but they 
are wholly useless for aggression. A Church 
united on the ground of free inquiry, for ex- 
ample, may debate and discuss within iteelf, 
may even attack the positive beliefs of other 
churches; but it can do nothing against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Our commis- 
sion is to speak the truth in love. We must 
have, therefore, a positive truth to speak, as 
well as a spirit of love in which to speak it. It 
is wise and right, therefore, to agree on a 
declaration of principles. It 1s wise and right, 
too, to make tbe principles few and fundamen- 
tal. Let usbe one in purpose and meaning; 
but let us be as free as we possibly can, con- 
sistently with that unity. Not uniformity, but 
unity, is what we want. Close no questions 
but those that Scripture has closed. Affirm no 
principles but those first truths that lie at the 
basis of the life in Christ. And, even then, 
swear to no mere words, no signing of articles 
or repeating of confessions; only a manly 
declaration, without entangling casuistries, of 
the substance of our bellef. 

Even within such a declaration there will be 
to some extent differences of interpretation. 
We may all believe in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures; but not every one will attach ex- 
actly the same meaning to the doctrine, 
though, with all, the utterance of the New 
Testament, fairly gathered, will be received not 
as the word of man, but “‘as it {s in truth, the 
Word of God.”’ We shall all believe in the 
doctrine of election; but some may be more 
and otbers less confident in the explanations 
of the idea given by our fathers. We shall] 
all believe in the fact and in the unutterably 
terrible character of future punishment. And 
many will, doubtless, regard them as final and 
unending, while others will be found who can 
assign vo limits to the efficacy of Christ’s 
atoning love and who “faintly trust the 
larger hope.”” In the great principles of our 
belief we who love the Saviour are, I am sure, 
at one; and great principles they are. The 
boundless perfection of God, the atoning love 
of Christ, the power and efficacy of the Holy 
Spirit, the destined triumph of Divine Grace, 
aud the hope that blooms with immortality— 
O brethren, these are glorious beliefs. Let 
them inspire our very souls withan ardent 
enthusiasm and an exulting faith. Above all, 
let us be strong in the great name of Jesus. 
Here is the pavoply of our power. This bas 
swayed the hearts of men for eighteen cen- 
turies, and will sway them still. My houored 
brother, Thomas Jones, who has just finished 
his ministry in Melbourne, Australia, and re- 
turned to England, was the other day speaking 





in London. He said that, when he faced a 


congregation of men and women in the 


eburch, it always seemed to him as though 
they were saying: “* Well, little sir, and what 
have you to say to us on these great themes ?” 
Have you any light tothrow on the myste- 
ry? Any help to give us? Exactly so. Every 
earnest man among us must understand the 
feeling. But, beloved brethren, if we are lit- 
tle, the name of Christ is not little. His holy 
incarnation is not little ; his fasting and tempt- 
ation are not little; his agony and bloody 
sweat are not little ; his precious atoning death 
is not little; his resurrection and ascension 
are not little! And,if we be rapt by the in- 
spiration of these mighty truths, our littleness 
will be greatened by divine power and our 
strength will te made perfect in weakness: 
Again, we must be one in character. Be- 
loved brethren, we must be good men. We 
must be men filled with love to God and love 
toman. We must be men who are willing to 
live and, if need be, to die for truth and right- 
eousness. Oh! let us not mistake the relative 
importance of our qualifications. They are 
all noble and beautiful. Learning, eloquence, 
fervor of utterance, power of popular speech 
—all are admirable. But one thing is necessa- 
ry: itis that we be in earnest to become good 
men ourselves and to make others so. It 
is not necessary to be learned ; but it ie neces- 
sary to be good. It is not necessary to 
be eloquent; but it is to be pure in life. 
It is not necessary to preach to a crowded 
congregation ; but it is essential to set an ex- 
ample of piety and truth to the people of 
Christ. All other things are means; good- 
ness, and goodness alone, is the end. The 
very death of Christ isa means to that, and 
the powers of the Sevenfold Spirit are but 
instruments in the Divine Hand to make us 
good. If we are to lead our people to a grand 
and noble life, we must live nobly and grandly 
ourselves. 
Finally, we must be one in effort. There 
greatly needs to be a better mutual under- 
standing among those of all the sections of the 
Church of Christ whose views are essentially 
similar with regard to the requirements of the 
day. There are what I may call cross-lines— 
not of division (they are not that and I hope 
will never become that), but of discrimination— 
which run through the formal boundaries that 
divide Church from Church. I know for my- 
self that there are men in other denominations 
than my own to whom I feel blessedly near, 
nearer than to many with whom I am more 
technically associated. Well, letus get into 
contact with each other. Let us exchange 
thought and kindle emotion. Let men of 
similar mind give mutual help. Let us leap 
over the fences sometimes, even though we do 
not fling them down. We have all our work 
to do; a work, if only we be honest-hearted, 
Christly men, which will not require the re- 
pression of a single impulse of our nature, and 
which we can do best in company with those 
whose thoughts and tendencies run in direc- 
tions similar to our own. I cannot too earn- 
estly repeat that the living questions of the 
day are not those that were in debate when 
the fences which bound our denominations 
were erected. They do not concern elder or 
deacon, adult baptism or infant, effectual call- 
ing or final perseverance. Ifyou ask me what 
they are, I reply that the principal one appears 
to me to be something like this: What is the 
relation of the supernatura] to the natural? 
All Christian men believe in the supernatural; 
but what fs it? Isit something distinct and 
wholly different from Nature and in contrart- 
ety with it; or is it the crown and topstone of 
the natural, its culminating point, its bright, 
consummate flower? A miracle, for example. 
Ie it a breach of law, a chasm of discontinuity, 
eloven inthe midst of the universe; orisita 
higher and eternal law, asserting itself by pal- 
pable instance and fllustration in the midst of 
the local and temporary customs of this little 
province in the great world of God? Or the 
deity of Christ, again. Is it that Christ 
is less a man because he ifs also 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily; or 
is it that he is ten thousand times more 
a man, homan in every trembling sus- 
ceptibility of his wonderful and glorious being, 
the root as well as the offspring of David and 
the bright and morning star? And the Bible, 
again. Isit the Book of books because it is 
utterly unlike all other books; or because it 
is the ethereal and fifth essence of what is best 
ip books—their precious life-blood, treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life? These are 
great questions. Each man must decide them 
for himself. The man will be happy who de- 
cides them in the deepest humility and on his 
knees before God. Men will group themselves 
in practical sympathy according to their de- 
cisions. But O, my brethren, let not our 
groupings be decisions. The Kingdom of 
of God is large. We may all find a place 
and do a work for him and for msn. 
Let us do the best we can, lovingly 
and fearlessly, and leave the result with God. 
We have no business, absolutely none, to judge 





one another. One is our master, even Christ, 
and all we are brethren; and he, blessed be hie 
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name, can bring good even out of our errors ' 
and imperfections, so long as we are honest 
toward him and true to oneanother. Only let 
us pray that we may so far be counted worthy 
as that he may put us into some department of 
his service. Let our prayer and aspiration be 
this: 
“ Dismiss me not Thy service, Lord, 
But train me for Thy will; 
For even I, in fields so broad, 
Some duties may fulfill, 
And I will ask for no reward 
Except to serve Thee still. 


“How many serve, how many more 
May to the service come ; 
To tend the vines, the grapes to store, 
Thou dost appoint for some ; 
Thou hast Thy young men at the war, 
Thy little ones at home. 


“All works are good, and each is best 
As most it pleases Thee ; 
Each worker pleases when the rest 
He serves in charity ; 
And neither man nor work unblest 
Wilt Thou permit to be. 


“Our Master all the work hath done 
He asks of us to-day; 
Sharing his service, every one 
Share, too, his Sonship may. 
Lord, I would serve and be a son; 
Dismias me not, I pray.” 





Fine Arts. 
TOGLES, JAPANESE AND CHINESE. 


BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE,. 





SEVERAL oriental nations, the Japanese and 
Chinere especially, have many rare and beau- 
tiful carvings in ivory, called Net Suke, or 
togles. These are handed down in families 
from generation to generation as precious 
treasures—teirlooms of birth and dignity that 
money cannot buy—and they are nearly always 
memorials of strange or interesting events of 
family history. 

In size the togles are extremely minute, gen- 
erally not more than an inch and a half in 
length, plum-shaped, and the delicate carvings 
of most exquisite workmanship. But so ex- 
tremely petite are the figures that time and 
study are required to enable one fully to grasp 
the artist’s idea, although in the end he feels 
himself more than repaid by the numberless 
beauties that are gradually unfolded to his 
perception. 

One exquisite togle, preserved in a nob'e 
family, represents 9 sad catastrophe of more 
than acentury anda half ago. The principal 
figure of the carving is that of a lady, robed in 
a graceful bathing-suit, the pretty bare feet 
just peeping out beneath the long, full 
drawers. She has been attacked by a huge 
octopus, that is in the act of cofling one long 
arm around the lady’s neck, and is endeavor- 
ing with herright hand to disentangle her- 
self from the monster’s unwelcome embrace, 
while with the left hand, about the wrist of 
which another arm of the octopus is clasped, 
the terrified victim fs furiously tearing at the 
mouth of her murderous foe. The remaining 
arms of the monsterare twined variously about 
the body and shoulders of the tortured victim, 
{n a way that reminds one very vividly of the 
unequal contest between the dying Laocéon 
and the serpents, while the agonized look he 
turns upon his innocent children is reproduced 
by this oriental artist in the face of the 
unfortunate heroine of the togle legend. 
The apparent writhings and contortions of 
the hideous sea-monster, as he keeps his hold 
on the sufferer, the color of his body and the 
gleam of the terrible eye are all co lifelike as 
to produce a painful consciousness of reality; 
while the features of the lady,the delicate 
contour of face and form, and, more than 
all, the terror-stricken expression of the 
lovely eyes awaken the deepest sympathy. 
The long, beautiful hair, knotted in the 
peculiar fashion of the Japanese, its ebon 
blackness in striking contrast with the gleam- 
ing white of the ivory comb, that rises asa 
dainty coronal above the crown; the parting 
of the coral-tinted lips, and the tiny, pearly 
teeth within, are very marvels of beauty, and 
each so wondrously true to ‘life that one can 
scarcely believe they have all been carved out 
of the same ivory and afterward tinted with 
such absolute fidelity by these wonderful 
artists, 

Another of these togles represents a wed- 
ding scene; the bride a lovely little eight- 
year old fairy, with eyes and hair beautiful as 
ahouri’s, and the groom an antiquated gray- 
beard, old enough for the child’s grandfather. 
Every detail is vividly brought out, frem the 
rich, bright colors of the crimson flowers that 
deck the dainty bride, and the innocent smiles 
of the pretty child, that seem pitiful enough 
to those who know of the dreary life of servi- 
tude that is to follow hard upon the wedding 
festivities, to the sensual-looking Lothario, 
with his superb silken robes, embroidered in 
silver and adorned with bright ruby buttons in 


great profusion, red being the bridal color in 
China and Japan. 





One Chinese togle im possession of an old 
tea merchant has descended to him through 
many generations of his family, and was, per- 
haps meant, in the beginning, as a gentle 
reminder of the filial reverence due from chil- 
dren to their dead ancestors, In the rear is 
a perfect Chinese altar, such as are found in 
the dwellings of all rich men. Above is the 
portrait of a yenerable-looking old man, with 
bald head, gray moustache, and spectacles of 
the oriental fashion, with big round glasses; 
and spread out over the slab are numberless 
tiny cups and yases of painted porcelain, the 
tint of every figure and flower vividly brought 
out, as if painted by hand. The cups contain 
severally coins, ,tea, fruit, and sweetmeats— 
the various articles a Celestial constantly 
deposits upon the tombs of his parents and 
on the family altar, in the hope that the souls 
of the departed will condescend to imbibe the 
fumes of some of the good things set before 
them by their dutiful children. On each side 
the portrait are suspended painted lanterns ; 
and just below, vases of smoking incense, with 
the Chinese character for God, painted on white 
silk, placed in a conspicuous position in the 
center. This togle is about two inches square 
and carved, asthey all are, out of one solid piece 
of {vory—tea, coins, swectmeats, and all; and 
the tints, so true to life, are produced bya 
process known only to these deft oriental 
artists. 

But, of all the togles I have ever seen, the 
one that most interested me was exquisitely 
carved of rose-colored i{vory and designed to 
portray the grettoof a mermaid. The interior 
is octagon-shaped, each side but a single inch 
in length, and its concave ceiling thickly 
studded with gleaming pearls. The robes of 
the dainty mermaid, who reclines upon a 
couch of sea-foam, no words can describe, so 
incomparably lovely are they in the transpar- 
ency that reveals the perfect contour of every 
dimpled limb. Her maidens, five in number, 
their garments fairly encrusted with flashing 
jewels, kneel reverently before their queen, 
thefr joined hands lifted high above their heads, 
with the most graceful poise imaginable. 
This fs all one sees at first, even with careful 
scrutiny But, as the eye becomes accustomed 
to the minute carvings, a tiny form its seen in 
the rear—that of a maiden, with long, drip- 
ping hair and the countenance of an angel. 
Her white robes have the clinging aspect of 
one just taken from the water, and the delicate 
form lies limp and lifeless, among the flowers of 
which the mermaids have formed its fragrant 
couch. This exquisite earving commemorates 
the death by drowning of a fair young girl, in 
her tenth year, anonly and much-loved daugh- 
ter and the betrothed bride of a royal youth. 
There is, combined with the lustrous beauty 
of this scene, a tender, subdued air, quite in 
accord with the sad event it memorializes; and 
the observer, mute with loving sympathy, 
gazes as in a dream upon a spectacle that 
would afford almost a life-long study. 

In these wonderful togles one scarcely 
knows which most to admire—the ingenious 
conception of the artist or his perfect execu- 
tion; the exquisite carving or the warm, live 
tints that make the scene so real. Their rari- 
ty, too, adde to the appreciation ; for the num- 
ber of both carvers and painters who are able 
to do this minute work {is extremely small. 
In consequence, togles (fine ones, at least) are 
very scarce and expensive, being seldom found 
except in old aristocratic families. Nor doI 
remember ever seeing one of any considerable 
merit offered for sale. 

The use of a good magnifying glass greatly 
adds to the enjoyment of these togles, and is, 
in truth, almost indispensable to a full con- 
ception of the exquisite coloring and rare sym- 
metry of the human forms. 


Hyun Botes. 


ELIZABETH SCOTT AND MRS.VOEE. 














BY THE REV, FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


E. Scort, Acaty.—Letters received since I 
last wrote suggest several additions and cor- 
rections to my account of this lady. The por- 
trait in Hartford represents her mother, not 
herself, so that we have probably no likeness 
of the hymnist ; but garments of her wearing, 
and perhaps making, still exist. The report 
that Dr. Doddridge had been her lover is con- 
firmed, and letters written by him in that 
capacity have been read by persons now liy- 
ing, but afterward destroyed, from motives of 
delicacy. As these motives did not prevail 
with the original recipient, it is, perhaps, 
unfortunate that a later generation should not 
have thought fit to preserve such interesting 
relies of afamous man. To burn old papers 
of distinguished people, unléss they contained 
matter for somebody’s discredit, seems a little 
like sacrilege ; yet it has been done a thousand 
times, and the materials of knowledge thereby 
diminished. 





It is now clearthat Thomas Scott, the hymn- 
ist, was Elizabeth's brother. She and her hus- 
band visited him before leaving England, as ap- 
pears from aletter of Doddridge addressed to 
‘Col. Williams, at ye Reynd Thomas Scott's, 
Ipswich.’’ Blake’s “ Biographical Dictionary,” 
moreover, is found to give particulars as to 
this Thomas, who was a good man and a min- 
ister, though less strictly Orthodox than his 
sister. He died 1775. Miller (‘‘Siugers and 
Songs of the Church,’’ 1869) says ‘‘ about 1776.”’ 
There was another brother, Joseph, who be- 
came an Arian, a physician, and an author. 

Elizabeth’s MS. hymns have not yet been 
found. But I have to withdraw the statement 
or conjecture that they were never used. 
About 1845 they were in the hands of Dr. 
Daggett, a compiler of the familiar Connect- 
feut Congregational ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,’’ 
wherein two hymns, Nos. 462 and 704, appear 
to have been taken from the MS. They are 
of no great weight and seem not to have 
gone further. The other nine lyrics of hers 
in this book had appeared in Evans’s Col., 
1769, or in Dobell’s, 1806; but their unusual 
number, with a similarly abundant provision 
ef seven from her brother Thomas, indicate 
the local respect then felt for her memory. 

Mrs. Voke.—This lady is almost a myth; 
at least, absolutely nothing is yet known of 
her, except her hymns, which are less numer- 
ous than important. Of them I proceed to 
give the first accurate account which has ever 
appeared. A mistake of six years has been 
hitherto made in the date of her first batch, 
and of thirteen years in that of her latest and 
most notable production, ff, indeed, it be hers. 
She cannot have been American; but Amer- 
ica has preserved and utilized what now chief- 
ly preserves her name. Her talent was small; 
but she was one of the first to touch a subject 
then coming to the front, Foreign Missions, 
or, as Mr. Miller puts it, ‘‘the conversion of 
the world was the sublime subject that moved 
her Christian muse.’’ All her pieces, with 
two obscure exceptions, are of a distinctly 
missionary type. The earlier ones have been 
credited to Dobell’s Selection, 1806; but they 
appeared, though unnamed, in Dr. Rippon’s 
tenth edition, 1800, a publication nearly as im- 
portant as the original work (1787), for of its 
many additions thereto a large proportion 
were new. Among these, under the head of 
‘Monthly and Missionary Prayer Meetings’’— 
Nos. 418, parts 2—5 ; 419, p.1; and 420, p. 3— 
were the following, all more or less used in 
former days and one or two still employed: 


“Exert thy power, thy rights maintain.” 
“Proud Babylon yet waits her doom.” 
“Go, favored people (Britons), and proclaim.” 
“Go, saith the voice of Heavenly Love.” 
“Behold the expected time draw near.” 
“Ye messengers of Christ.” 


All these, somewhat altered and bearing 
for the first time the name “‘ Voke,”’ were re- 
printed by Dobell, 1806, with one more: 


“Thy people, Lord, who trust thy word.” 


Dr. W. B. Collyer’s Collection, 1812, included 
seven new lyrics by ‘‘ Mrs. Voke,” and by this 
slight testimony only are we thus far assured 
of this writer’s sex. They show some ad- 
vance in literary skill, but have won less ac- 
ceptance than their ruder predecessors. The 
most noticeable are : 
“ Jesus, the triumphs of thy cross 
With holy wonder we proclaim.” 
“Shepherd of Israel, thou didst lead 
Thy chosen flock the desert through.” 
and 
“Hark! what triumphant strains are these 
Which echo through the vault of Heaven ?” 
More widely used in America than any of the 
above are ‘‘ Sovereign of worlds, display thy 
power,”’ and “‘ Ye Christian heroes, go pro- 
claim.” These have been ascribed by our 
latest compilers to Mrs. Voke, but never with 
an earlier date than 1816, being supposed to 
have seen the light ina Baptist magazine and 
in ‘‘Winchell’s Appendix to Watts.” The 
two were originally one hymn, which appears 
to have been written in 1803, to celebrate the 
sailing of some British missionaries for India, 
on Dee. ist of that year. No early English 
collection yet noticed preserves this; but it is 
found in Elias Smith and Abner Jones’s 
‘*Hymns for the Use of Christians,’’ 1805 (4th 
ed., Portland, Me., 1810). I give the original 
text, which the reader who cares to do so can 
compare with that now in use: 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE MISSIONARIES. 
BY A BRISTOL STUDENT. 
1. Ruler of worlds! display thy power, 
Be this thy Zion's favored hour; 
Bid the bright morning-star arise 
And point the nations to the skies. 


2. Set up thy throne where Satan reigns, 
On Afric shores, on India’s plains, 
On wilds and tinents unknown, 
And be the universe thine own! 


3. Speak, and the world shall hear thy voice! 
Speak, and the deserts shall rejoice! 
Scatter the shades of mortal night; 

Let worthless idols flee the light! 
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4 Trusting in Him, dear brethren, rear 
The Gospel standard, void of fear; 
Go seek with joy your destined shore, 

To view your native land no more. 

5. Yes, Christian heroes! go proclaim 
Salvation through Immanuel’s name! 
To India’s clime the tidings bear 
And plant the Rose of Sharon there. 

6. He'll shield you with a wall of fire, 
With flaming zeal your breasts inspire; 
Bid raging winds their fury cease 
And hush the tempest into peace. 


7. And when our labors all are o’er, 
Then we shall meet to part no more; 
Meet with the blood-bought throne to fall [eto] 
And crown our Jesus Lord of all! 

The question arises whether this “ Bristol 
Student ’ was or was not Mrs. Voke, some of 
whose pieces had been printed by Rippon, 
three and a half years before this. Elias 
Smith, doubtless, got the above from some 
English publication, and it is thought that the 
Evangelical Magazine for 1804 might throw 
light on the subject; but I have, as yet, had 
no opportunity to examine that volume, per- 
sonally or by proxy. Anybody having access 
to a copy will please look and report. 

Another hymn—‘‘Soon may the last glad 
song arise ’—is credited to Mrs. Voke by the 
new “‘ Methodist Hymnal” and Dr. Hatfield, 
and the latter gives it the date 1816. [ have 
not found it earlier than Pratt’s Col., 1829. 
The authorship of this, as of “ Ye Chris- 
tian heroes,’ etc., is still doubtful. They are 
both in Mrs. Voke’s style and on her favorite 
subject; and that may have caused them to 


be attributed to her without adequate war- 
rant. 








Sanitary. 
THE CAUSES OF PERIODIC FEVERS, 
AND A RECENT ILLUSTRATION. 





Tue study of the causes of disease, not only 
in reference to treatment, but with a view to 
their prevention, is now recognized as one of 
the chief pursuits of medical science. It is 
also recognized that the laity neéd to study 
and understand what is known in this depart- 
ment. The treatment of disease must ever be 
an art by itself. But the study of the causes 
of disease is somewhat within the range of 
every student and observer of Nature. The 
objective and the subjective is not only a wise 
division in logic, but in a modified sense ap- 
pertains to various classifications. There ate 
diseases whose origin is always and wholly 
without the body. There are others which only 
have their origin within the body. An old 
division had precisely this distinction of 
‘‘miasms.” It is now generally agreed that 
the exciting cause of chills and fever, of in- 
termittent fever, of remittent fever, of all that 
class of ailments associated under the name 
‘¢ malaria’”’ in ite proper technical sense, fs de- 
pendent upon an infective particle from with- 
out. There are differences of susceptibility, and 
conditions of system may invite the disease; 
but it will never originate or be de novo 
in the system unless it has been generated 
by influences from without. A chill may oc- 
cur from this or that cause, and be repeated ; 
but, if it be the usual “chill and fever,” it 
arises from exposure to some external influ- 
ence which has excited it. The entity has not 
been disccvered. We know very much of its 
whereabouts, of the conditions of its produc- 
tivity, of its modus operandi; but have never 
yet caught the vagabond infective. Long ago 
Salisbury thought he had found it in one 
species of paludal plant-life. Later still Prof. 
Klebs, of Prague, claims to have detected the 
cause in a microscopic fungus,to which he 
has given the name of Bacillus malaria. The 
more general view is that it is not dependent 
upon any one plant or species, but is a result 
.of complicated conditions attending the de- 
composition of vegetable matter. We suspect 
that the great desideratum is to find out how 
we may avold these forced and unnatural de- 
compositions. We shall never succeed in doing 
this so long as we turn up soil without compen- 
sating by a proper treatment and vegetation; 
or so long as we build without instituting a cor- 
responding drainage; or so iong as we dam up 
watercourses without studying the soil, herb- 
age, backwater, overflow, etc. Interrupted pro- 
cesses of Nature and stagnant water and water- 
soaked land, made by art of man and man’s 
device, is a breach of Nature’s laws, of which 
this is one of the notifications. We have 
recently had occasion to study a typical case. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, has had a sustained 
reputation asa healthy town. Like all towns 
bounded by brooks, the very circumstance 
affords facilities for producing disease, Vari- 
ous improvements, excavations, end road 
changes have occurred in the last few years. 
The little island we used to see in the stream 
has become a part of a marsh. The former 
roadbed is itself submerged. The raising of 
adam has increased the area of overflowed 
lands. Various little complications have 





changed the channel of the stream, and its 
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Waters are diffused intermittently, aecording to 
the behest of men, the sun, and the weather. 
If we had sought for conditions under 
which to institute a malarial experiment, 
we think we could not have chosen a better 
expertmental station. The disturbance of 
natural drainage, growth, and protection has 
been gradually going on, until this year a 
crisis. has been reached. The dryness of 
April and May gave unmsual alternation of 
waterand land. The weather has happened 
to be extremely favorable for the putrefaction 
of this stored vegetable material. So long as 
itconld be kept covered by water and free 
from excessive heat, it awaited its time of fer- 
menting energy with great composure. Some 
of the more discerning citizens, with a brief 
experience last year and with their knowl- 
edge of what such evils forecast, succeeded last 
spring in indicting the nuisance before a grand 
jury. But nothing was done, until the dry- 
neas, the hot suns, and the heavy subsequent 
rains did ‘he business. Bound Brook is in 
affliction. It has the ague so good that it 
furnishes us a most beautiful nusological 
study. Even the pond lilies and other large- 
leaved plants, provided as shields and helps, 
are dying. It is the best approach we have 
seen to that picture of malaria in the Luxem- 
borg. We are glad it is so pronounced, for 
the remedy is sure tocome. The demonstra- 
tion is too complete for cavil. The evil, we 
believe, will be corrected and result in a bless- 
ing. For, with its natural drainage restored 
and a few other evils remedied, the water will 
become a help to the landscape and the beau- 
tiful rolling flelds again be rejoiced in by the 
sons of health. But fn the year 1880 let no one 
delude himself or herself with the idea that such 
evils can be ignored, or that small towns can 
Krow while nursing the pets of the doctor, the 
druggist, and the undertaker. 


Biblical Resenrch, 


Some very interesting fragments have recent- 
ly been sent to the British Museum from Baby- 
lonia. They belong to the Seleucid period 
and have Greek characters on one side and 
Babylonian cuneiform on the other. They are, 
therefore, the first bilingual Greek and cunei- 
form ivscriptions yet found. Unfortunately, 
the fragments are so small that it is not possi- 
ble to pick out asingle word in them; but 
theyshow that such bilingual tablets exist and 
may yet be discovered. Some of the Greek 
letters are in the cursive hand of the second 
century B.C. Along with these fragment has 
come a fine cylinder of An-ti-uc-cu-is, or An- 
tiochus, the son of ’Si-lu-cu (Seleucus). It is 
plain, therefore, that in the time of the Chal- 
dean historian Berosus the old Babylonian 
cuneiform was still written and read, so that 
we need no longer have any hesitation in be- 
lieving that the history of Berosus was com- 
piled, like the Egyptian history of Manetho, 
from native monuments, or that his account of 
Babylonian astronomy was translated, as it 
professed to be, from the great work called 
the “ lumination of Bel,’ drawn up for the 
library of Sargon of Agan¢, about B. C. 1900, 
A second copy of the catalogue of this work 
has just been detected among the recently 
acquired tablets at the British Museum. It 
completes the fragmentary copy translated by 
Mr. Sayce, some years ago, from which we 
learned that the work consisted of 72 books, 
and which contained st the end an instruc- 
tion tothe student, tellieg him to write down 
the number of the book or tablet he might 
require, which would thereupon be handed to 
him by the librarian. Another recently ac- 
quired tablet belonging to Nebo-sum-imbi, the 
son of Assur, mentions a battle which took 
place on the banks of the Euphrates between 
the people of Babylon, Borsippa, and Dutete, 
on the one side, and the Caldai, or Chaldeans, 
Arameans, and Di|batians, on the other, in the 
time of Nebo-sum-iscun, the son of Dakurt. 
Dakuri was a chief who gave his name toa 
district in the marshlands in the south of 
Chaldea; and Dilbat, the city of “the planet 
Venus,” was situated in the same direction. 
oother tablet givesa list of the numerous 
gardens and plantations belonging to Mero- 
dach-Baladan. The gardens are arranged in 
groups, the first group, for instance, consist- 
jag of the gardens called Emi-cusu and Can- 
asuttus, and the second of those named 
Azpazzir, Hulujazzir, Nikdu, and Tsubbi. 
One of them has the significant name of 
** forest of reeds.”’ 








...-“* They are wet with the floods of the 
mountains, and embrace the rock for want of 
shelter’ (Job xxiv, 8); “And a destroying 
storm, as a flood of mighty waters overflow- 
ing,” ete. (Isaiah xxviii, 2); and similar pas- 
sages are supposed to refer to the sudden rise 
of torrents in mountain-gorges, or the seils, 
sweeping everything before them in what a 
few moments before were dry watercourses, 
unknown with us, but frequent in Sinai, Ara- 
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passed as they are instantaneous in appear- 
ance; and the momentary yet terrible de- 
struction they cause to an uuwary encamp- 
ment or to the cultivated fields (even palm 
plantations) along the valley-sides is most 
closely similar to the breaking away of some 
great dam or reservoir, as occasionally hap- 
pens in our own land. An agent of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steamship Company, Wm. 
Andrews, Esq., describes one of these un- 
looked-for inundations as having occurred, not 
long ago, in the vicinity of Suez. 

“On a day without rain, but with thunder- 
clouds around, the outskirts of Suez, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, were alarmed by 
a flood, deliberately and effectively making its 
way over the desert, regardless of gardens and 
buts, toward the sea. Some two hundred of 
these huts collapsed under the solution of 
their mud foundations. Not only was a large 
portion of the railway swept away, but the 
flood cut into the fresh-water canal, and, in- 
stead of emptying it, filled it to overflowing, 
finding in it a channel for its waters. This 
torrent was generated at the mountains of 
Jebel Jeneffeh, about twenty-five miles inland, 
and made its way over the dry desert, without 
being absorbed, as though conveyed by a 
perfect river-bed. But it must have washed 
up salt to some extent in its course, for it 
made the fresh water of the caval so brackish 
as to render it a long time unfit for drink- 
ing.”’ 

-.--Readers of recent works on Palestine 
stand in need of a word of caution respecting 
the term “Apples of Sodom,” to the effeet 
that it is not a biblical one and is of no great 
age. The conception of a@ fruit fair outside, 
but within disappointing by smoke or ashes, 
is founded on Josephus: ‘‘ There may be seen, 
also, ashes reproduced in the fruits, which, 
from their appearance, would be supposed 
edible; but, on being plucked with the hand, 
they resolve into smoke and dust.’’-“‘B.J.,” IV, 
viii, 4. And the term “ Apples” for this fruit 
dates from a still later period. For exaniple, 
the Venerable Bede (735 A.D.), in his ‘‘Book of 
the Holy Places, abridged from the Works of 
the Ancients,” says: ‘‘Apples of a most beautt- 
ful appearance (poma pulcherrima) are produced 
there, which make the mouths of the be- 
holders water ; but when gathered they rot and 
molder to ashes, and send forth smoke, as if 
still acted on by fire.’’—(Ch. xi, “* Works,’’ ed. 
Giles, IV, 430, 431.) Thus the expression arose 
in that period—often improperly, yet, as it 
seems, sometimes very properly—called the 
“dark ages,’’ and the idea is one of those 
genuine creations out of nothing, except the 
imagination, which become very popular and 
live very long. This one has far outlived its 
day and generation; and it is to be lamented 
that such a writer as Dr. De Hass contributes 
to its longevity by perpetuating the “smoke 
and a sulphurous smell,’’ speaking as an eye- 
witness, when really drawing the notion from 
the ignorance of ten centuries. There is not a 
fruit on earth capable of emitting smoke anda 
sulphurous smell. Living plants never do so. 


....- According to Maimonides, a cubit was the 
measure of forty-eight barleycorns (‘‘ Sepher 
Torah,” ix, 9), whence, from actual measure- 
ments of barleycorns made in Syria in 1872, 
Lieutenant Conder obtains the result of six- 
teen inches for the medium cubit. The span, 
therefore, is eight inches—the extreme dis- 
tance stretched from thumb to the end 
of the little finger by an average hand. In 
these dimensions it is to be noted that the 
Syrian and the English long-measure barley- 
corns agree, and, if we with our Western 
hands can span pine inches, that Jews and 
Arabs are smaller than we are. The zereth, 
rendered in our version “ hand-breadth,”’ will 
in this case be five and one-third inches, which 
isthe ordinary span of the four fingers, and 
the regal, ten and two-thirds inches. A fur- 
long (resah) thus becomes fifty-five and a half 
yards; a Sabbath-day’s journey (tehum), eight 
hundred and eighty-eight yards, or half a mile; 
and a day’s journey, eight thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-five yards, or four and three- 
quarters miles. 


....As a part of the scheme for colonizing 
the Holy Land with Jews, it is proposed to 
bring the western terminus of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway down from Alexandretta to 
Haifa. At Alexandretta the greatest engineer- 
ing difficulty is encountered at once, in climb- 
ing the steep hills which enclose the harbor. 
In Palestine a similar difficulty presents itself 
in the passage of the Jordan Valley. The most 
favorable estimate of the grades is as follows: 
From Haifa the line would follow the Plain of 
Esdraelon and rise to its watershed gradually, 
only two hundred and fifty feet in fifteen miles; 
but then, taking the wide passage of the 
Valley of Jezreel toward the Jordan, it would 
fall nine hundred feet in the next fifteen miles. 
Thence, after crossing the river, it would have 
to ascend to the highlands of the Hauran by 
means of the chasm of the Yarmuk, or Hiero- 
max, at the rate of one hundred feet per mile 
and to the unbroken extent of three thousand 
feet in thirty miles. It would then be readily 
carried to Damascus and Aleppo. 
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bia, and Eastern Syria. They are as quickly ° 


Scieuce. 


Sous of the most interesting discoveries are 
made in connection with old things. Among 
the recent ones are some observations on the 
germination of the acorns of the live oak, 
communicated to the Academies of Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis, by W. Saint J. Maysyck, of 
Georgetown, South Carolina. It has been 
known fore long time that the acorns of this 
oak (Quercus virens) are monocotyledonous. 
That is to say, they do not divide into two 
divisions, as other acorns do. Usually, when 
an acorn proceeds to grow, it sends outa root 
from the upper part of the acorn, which turns 
downward toward the earth, alittle caulicle or 
stem advancing upward from where the curva- 
ture of the root begins. In the common white 
oak the acorn appears closely attached (sessile) 
to the side of the young growing plant. In 
the case of the live oak, a thread over an inch 
in length is sent out before the radicle com- 
mences to curve down into the earth and the 
caulicle to ascend, the thread being really 
petioles to the cotyledon; so that, instead 
of seeming sessile or closely attached to the 
little tree, as in the white oak, the live oak 
acorn is suspended by a little thread. Now, 
the fleshy matter forming the mass inside the 
acorn, and which we know botanically as the 
cotyledon, is intended to nourish the young 
plant till it has roots and leaves of its own. 
The live oak germinates as soon as mature, of- 
ten starting on the trees before the acorn falls 
to the ground, and we might naturally expect 
arapid development of those parts which are 
to aid the rootlet in finding the ground ; and, 
hence, the long petioles with the germinating 
points at the end. But, in doing this, Nature 
finds a new danger. In the hot, sandy places 
where the live oak grows there would be dan- 
ger that the narrow connecting inch-long 
thread would burn up by the dry heat; 
and, the connection being early severed, the 
young plant would derive no benefit from the 
fleshy mass in the cotyledon. So, while push- 
ing out the radicle and cauticle, a transfer is 
made of the food in the acorn, and another 
mass of precisely the same material is formed 
in the shape of a little tuber beneath the 
ground, out of which the radicle and the cau- 
licle proceeds. The discovery is regarded with 
much interest by biologists. Nature, in the 
endeavor to accomplish a special end, en- 
counters a special difficulty, and then arranges 
to overcome that difficulty in a very ingenious 
manner. Facts in relation to the germination 
of other kinds of acorns will be looked for by 
botanists when the next crop matures. 





....Among the florists such double flowers 
as geraniums, petunias, and the like are the 
product of art; but Nature pursues the same 
art, and double flowers are often found ina 
wild condition, though, of course, being gen- 
erally unable to perpetuate themselves, they 
die and leave no sign. Among the recent dis- 
coveries is a double trailing arbutus, or May- 
flower (Epigaa repens), by Mrs. Laurie, of 


Oakfield, Nova Scotia, in a wood near that 


place. A similar case is on record from Penn- 
sylvania, and, though the Nova Scotians are 
rejoicing in the novelty, it has probably been 
found at other times and in other places. 
It is reported in scientific papers that ‘‘an 
interesting botanical fact has been discovered 
by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, who finds that the 
stigmas of double flowers are capable of fer- 
tilization by the pollen of single flowers, with 
the result of yielding seeds which in the ma- 
jority of cases produce double flowers.” But 
the French are late in the discovery of this 
curious physiological fact. The Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, of Boston, many years ago re- 
corded the production of double azaleas in 
this way, and the process isin every-day use 
among American florists in the production of 
double petunias and double geranfums. 


....Professor Da Silva Amada, of Lisbon, 
has published an essay on the ethnology of 
Portugal. The Portuguese dolmens he is in- 
clined to refer to the Gauls. The word Port- 
ugal means simply port of the Gauls. The 
Ayran Gauls were associated with the Mon- 
goloid Iberians. The earliest metallic weapons 
found in Portugal are rather of copper than 
of bronze, so that a copper age preceded the 
bronze-using period. 


..--It has been said that hydrophobia is 
conspicuously absent from Turkey and other 
Oriental countries. This is certainly not true of 
India, as in Bombay alone 105 deaths from this 
cause have been reported in a single year. 
In the next twelve months more than fifty 
thousand ownerless dogs were killed. 


...-Two bull-dogs wandered, two years ago, 
from the ranch of Bratt & Co., Nebraska, and 
joined a pack of roving wolves. ‘They never 
returned, and now a species of dog-wolf, in- 
festing that section, are more dreaded than 
the common prairie-wolf, being more bold and 


savage. 
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Or the Sherman brothers, an old ac- 
quaintance is quoted as saying that ‘‘‘’Cump’ 
(General W. T. Sherman) was a sort of lazy 
boy, who loved to sit around at the stores of 
evenings and tell and listen to stories. West 
Point and the idea of one day going there 
was his great hobby, and I well remember 
what a delighted boy he was when, after many 
days, an appointment came to him. John was 
a hard-plodding, quiet boy, with little to say 
toany one. Anybody with a little penetration 
could see that he would one day accumulate 
something ; but I don’t suppose that anybody 
ever dreamed that he would ever rise to his 
present place.”’ 


-+esFurther particulars of Prof. Mommsen’s 
recent irreparable loss by the burning of his 
library at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, are to 
the effect that the entire sixth volume of his 
great “ History of Rome” was consumed. It 
was just ready for the press. A similar disas- 
ter befell Niebuhr, the second volume of 
whose “History of Rome” was burned in 
1830, but was subsequently rewritten by the 
author from memory. 


...-Miss Esther Pugh, editor of Our Union, 
the paper published in this city by the 
Woman’s National Christian Union, is also 
treasurer of the organization, and so also of 
the fund for securing for the White House a 
worthy portrait of Mrs. Hayes. She expresses 
her surprise that so many women imagine that 
they can secure a copy of the steel engraving 
of the picture by sending a little contribution 
of ten cents. 


...-Secretary Sherman has, it is said, filed 
and indexed every letter he has received for 
forty years. He and his brother, the General, 
have corresponded ever since they were little 
boys. The letters number thousands and 
make three large volumes. Some of them, 
written before and some after great move- 
ments and battles, cover forty pages of letter 
paper. 

....Col. Robert G. Shaw, who was killed 
while in command of a colored regiment, du- 
ring the late war, is soon to have a monument 
in Boston. A short time after his death 
$3,000 was collected for the purpose. The 
committee having disagreed about the artist, 
the money was invested so well that it now 
amounts to nearly $15,000. 


....The Empress Eugenie seemed, upon her 
arrival at St. Helena, feeble, but cheerful. On 
alighting from her carriage at Longwood, she 
proceeded to a minute inspection of every 
room in the old house--that in which Napo- 
leon I died—and more particularly the spot 
where he drew his last breath. 


....A Paris correspondent says that M. 
Léon Say, president of the French Senate, in 
an address delivered recently, at an agricultur- 
a) fair at Eprannes, expressed a hope for better 
harvest; and attributed the present crisis 
partly to a lack of facilities of communication 
with America. 


....-Bret Harte is, it is said, well satisfied 
with his new consulate at Glasgow. He will 
pass some weeks with Mr. Froude, at his res- 
idence in Devonshire, and is engaged upon a 
novel of country life in England, whose scene 
is laid in Devonshire. 


...-Colonel Valenfine Baker, the Turkish 
pasha, it is reported, will not fight against 
Greece, in case of war, because the King of 
Greece ie a brother of the Princess of Wales. 


...-The Empress of Germany seldom appears 
in anything but black, except on state occa- 
sions, it being w tenet of her toilet that aftera 
certain age black is the only wear for ladies. 


... Johu Dickson, who died in England, a 
short time since, aged 91 years, is believed to 
be the last of the famous ‘“ Seots Grays,” 
who made the gallant charge at Waterloo. 


...-Mrs. G. Leasure, who died recently, near 
Chillicothe, O., aged one hundred years, has 
been counted in every census and leaves a son 
eighty years of age. 


...-Professor H. M. Paul, of the Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington, has gone to Japan, 
to become professor of astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Tokio. 


..Mr. Froude, the English historian, was 
one of those who strongly opposed the West- 
minster monument to the Prince Imperial. 


...-A letter in Queen Elizabeth’s own hand- 
writing, beautifully clean and clear, has been 
sold at Leipsic for three hundred marks. 


....The Duke of Westminster has an in- 
come of nearly $15,000 a day, most of his 
wealth being in real estate in London. 


..--The London Graphic saye that General 
J. A. Garfield is the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. 
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School and College. 


THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH: . 














Tis is what Dr. Ruffner, the excellent 
school superintendent of Virginia. has to say 
about Negro education in the South, as re- 
ported in the last “circular” of the National 
Board of Education : 

It is just ten years since I entered upon my 
present work, and J have studied nothing so 
much as the Negro, because he is an enigma, 
and yet a part of my work. I have seen him 
in all sections of my own state. I have read 


“everything I could find In regard to him, every- 


where. I have listened to everything, pro and 
con, that anybody bad to ray about him. And 
my impression in regard to his spirit and 
capacity is just this: 

(1.) He wants to do right and he is the most 
amiable of the races. He is also the most re- 
ligious of human beings and the character of 
his religion is improving. It controls his daily 
life more than formerly. Among these people 
there are many centers of great moral power. 

(2.) The Negro craves education, and I be- 
lieve that this desire has increased. It certain- 
ly has not diminished. He makes fully as 
great sacrifices to send his children to school 
as the laboring classes of whites. 

(3.) The civilization of the race is progress- 
ing, and even faster than his thoughtful friends 
anticipated. . 

(4.) The Negro is fond of politics; and he 
has just one principle of political action, and 
that is to go with those who will do most or 
lead him to think they will do most to advance 
his interest. He has an eye to the past, but a 
much sharper eye to the future. He has no 
strong faifh in men or parties, and he will go 
hither and thither according as his confidence is 
gained at the moment. He is most suspicious 
of those who have heretofore formed the con- 
trolling element in Southern society and poli- 
tics There are occasional divisions of politi- 
cal sentiment among the Negroes; but the 
great body of them move in mass, thus giving 
an illustration of “‘the unanimity of {fgno- 
rance.”’ 

(5.) But, finally, as a class, they are in charac- 
ter weak and ignorant, and, hence, to that ex- 
tent a dangerous element in society. We can- 
not expect that the mass of them—any more 
than the mass of ignorant white people—will 
be controlled by high and broad views while in 
their present condition; and there is no way 
of making them safe members of society but 
by educating them. The Negroes are a highly 
improvable race. A surprising proportion of 
enlightened, right-thinking men have already 
risen from their ranks—men who have taken a 
respectable position-—some in the learned pro- 
fessions, some in editing and printing newspa- 
pers, and some in the management of busi 
and, what is not less commendable, great 
numbers are living worthy lives in the humble 
occupations. The colored children learn well 
at school and show good effects promptly ; but 
the kind and amount of education they are re- 
ceiving or can receive, with our present means, 
{s wholly inadequate to the great work of fit- 
ting them as a race for duties laid upon them 
by the Federal Government. And the race gen- 
erally is far below the demands made upon it. 
No stronger claim to education ever existed 
than the claim of the Negro race in these 
Southern States upon the Government which 
set them free and made them citizens; and 
this claim will be rung in the ear of Congress 
until it is responded to. It is a great plea, of 
so much force in itself and supported by col- 
lateral reasons of such tremendous weight 
that it must prevail. 








Viremsta has now two summer normal 
schools—one at the University and one for 
colored teachers at Lynchburg—and appro- 
priates $500 annually for the Institute at 
Hampton. North Carolina supports a six 
weeks’ normal school for white teachers and a 
yearly one for colored. South Carolina has 
none, but sends some pupils on Peabody schol- 
arships to Hampton. Georgia has a normal 
department in the University of Atlanta and 
sends 20 pupils to the Normal College at Nash- 
ville. Florida also sends pupils to the Normal 
College at Nashville. Alabama has one for 
white pupils and two for colored. Mississippi 
has none; Louisiana has two; Arkansas, two; 
and Texas, though late in the fleld, has just 
provided by law fortwo. West Virginia nom- 
inally has six, but they are neglected; while 
in Tennessee ie the widely-known Normal 


College, supported chiefly by the Peabody 
Fund. 


....Hamline University, a Methodist instt- 
tution in operation at Red Wing, Minn., from 
1854 until 1869, and closed since the latter date, 
will reopen Sept. 22d, in its new location, mid- 
way between St. Paul and Minneapolis. Its 
new and beautiful building was dedicated July 
20th, Bishop Foss delivering the address. ~ 
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Suvenai Of the heaviest swells to be mct 
with are frequently on deck: 


-.s:The mercury takes a drop, but doesn’t 
take a drop too much. 


.-.-Columbus made an egg stand. But 
Italians of less renown have made the peanut- 
stand, 


....There are no railroads on shipboard; 
yet if you gointo the hold you can see the 
cargo. 


....Ruin is always staring the Delaware 
peach crop in the face. That is the reason for 
the peach’s blush. 


-»--A lazy boy was complaining that his bed 
was too short, when his father sternly replied: 
“That is because you are always too long in 
it, sir.’”’ 


.... What on earth takes you off tothe stable 
80 early every morning lately ? asked a woman 
of her husband. ‘Curry hossity,’’ he meekly 
replied. 


....When Sydney Smith was out of health, 
his doctor advised him to take a walk on an 
empty stomach. The witty patient asked: 
** Whose ?”’ 


....The worst tool to cut through a street 
obstruction with: a file of carriages. The best 
tool to get through a mountain-chain with: a 
file of soldiers. 


...-'*Say, Sambo, where did the Mexicans 
suffer most?” ‘‘ Why, in de feet’’ (qefeat), 
“to be sure! What you ask such a silly ques- 
tion for, Pompey ?”’ 


...-80me Indians use scalping-knives of 
tortoise-shell, probably on account of the old 
fable in which the tortoise was alleged to have 
got away with the hare. 


- Queer how men differ about different 
things. When a man hooks a lot of fish, he will 
brag of it for three days; and when he hooks 
a lot of apples, he hasn't a word to say about it. 


...By the will of an Enfield man his 
daughter was to get $2,000 less if she married 
than otherwise; but it is thought the clause 
will not stand, asa man has no right to put a 
bar to marriage. 


...“4Why don’t you come in out of the 
rain ?”’ said a good-natured dominie to a ragged 
Irishman. ‘Shure, it’s av no consequince, yer 
riv’rence,”’ returned Pat. ‘“‘Me clothes is so full 
of holes they won't howld water.”’ 


...-Mark Twain would have every steam- 
boat compelled to carry in a conspicuous 
place the following notice: “‘ In case of disas- 
ter, do not waste precious time in meddling 
with the lifeboats. They are out of order.” 


....The Detroit Free Press says that ‘‘ there 
is really no pain in having a tooth pulled. It 
is the soft, mild way in which the dentist 
clatters his bushel of tools that makes a fellow 
think the top of his head is being pulled off.” 


....One correspondent at Cinninnati writes: 
“The city is one vast discomfort full of 
furnaces, and the smoke of its torments rises 
continually in the air. The water is as 
brown as coffee, and the coffee—well the coffee 
isn’t.’’ 


....The Sacramento people are forever pok- 


‘ing fuu at the legislators. A saloon-keeper 


near the capitol recently placed a box of live 
snakes in his window, above which hung the 
reassuring placard: ‘‘ Don’t be uneasy, gentle- 
men. These are real snakes.” 


...-A promising youth of only seven sum- 
mers, who had been accused of vot always 


telling the truth, cross-examined his father. . 


“ Father, did you used to lie when you were a 
boy?’ ‘No, my sor,’’ said the paternal, who 
evidently did not recall the past with any 
distinctness. ‘‘ Nor mother, either ?’’ presisted 
the young lawyer. ‘‘ No; but why?” ‘Oh! 
because I don’t see how two people who never 
told a lie could have a boy that tell as many as 
I do.” 


....The sun was shining fiercely hot 
An hour or two before it sot, 
When, donning his umbrageous hat, 
Algernon strayed where Mabel sat. 


All mindless of the burning heat, 
She axed him if he’d take 2 seat, 


And, though the portico was het, 

He gathered up his coat and set. 

But all to once’t it kind of hit 

His fancy that he wouldn’t sit, ° . 
And, rising, cast a look of hate 

Upon the spot where he had sate. 
Then, drawing up her queenly hight, 
Fair Mabe) seemed to grasp the sight, 
And ever after, with a hoot, 

She spurned his penitential suit. 











Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mshera for all volumed received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


BRUGSCH-BEY.* 


Ir ever the title of a book was fitted to 
mislead, as toits contents, this is one. Out 
of two hundred and forty-two pages, one 
hundred and ninety-five are devoted to 
Egypt, with particular reference to any and 
every bearing it may have on the narratives, 
the.art, or the literature of the Bible. Be- 
ginning with the origin of the Egyptians, 
it digresses to give an account of their 
neighbors, proceeds to lay down the divis- 
ions of the country, describes the mental 
peculiarities of the Egyptians, and then de- 
tails the chronology of the Pharaonic his- 
tory, beginning with Mena and other some- 
what legendary rulers; discourses on the 
Pyramids and Sphinx; describes the art and 
archeology of the twelfth dynasty; treats 
of the relations of Shemites to the Egyp- 
tians; enlarges on the time of foreign dom- 
ination, under the Hyksus kings, at the 
period of Joseph in Egypt; details the 

lory of Thothmes III, of Khunaten the 
Freretic, of Rameses II the Pharoah of the 
Oppression, of Mineptah II the Pharoah of 
the Exodus; and supplies a summary of suc- 
ceeding history. All this is drawn from 
the great work of Brugsch-Bey, ‘‘ Geschichte 
Aigypten’s unter den Pharaonen,” and forms 
the bulk of the volume. To it are appended 
forty-six pages, translating Brugsch-Bey’s 
‘* Discourse,” delivered at the International 
Congress of Orientalists, in London, six 
years ago, on the exodus and the Egyptian 
monuments; and from this brief address the 
title is drawn for the whole book. A more 
natural way would seem to be to name 
after the body and mention the appendage. 
Unless several signs fail, this appears to 
have been from two reasons. The “ Dis- 
course” was too small and already to old to 
float alone. It must have a profitable craft 
to carry it. Aud, second, the compiler 
evidently sought an opportunity to venti- 
late his own estimation of the relative merits 
of Egyptian versus biblical morality and 
poetry, clearly irrelevant to a mere discus- 
sion of the Exodus. One obtaining or taking 
up the book to learn the “true story of 
the Exodus” encounters at the very thresh- 
hold—long, long before reaching his object 
—such sentiments as these: 





‘“‘Wonderful developments have taken 
place since the greatest of the Pharaohs 
wore the double crown; but the germ of all 
future civilizations was in that powerful 
people. The thinking and the living of all 
mankind have been molded by the infiu- 
ences of Moses and Jesus, and both were 
of the race whose early lessons were re- 
ceived with stripes from Egyptian masters. 
The hieratic symbols are uncouth to modern 
eyes; but they contained the possibilities of 
Genesis and the Iliad, of the Psalms, the 
Eneid, and the Inferno, of Prometheus, 
Hamlet, and Paradise Lost. 

“*Earth grandly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone’; 
but in the thought that planned the Hall of 
Columns or sculptured the rock temple of 
Amon was involved the conception of all 
Athenian and all Roman fanes.” 


By no means. Such extravagant conces- 
sions are as illogical as they are untrue. 
The end is not contained in the beginning; 
a pattern is not the source of an improve- 
ment; a thought added to the first is just as 
original as the first. Humboldt and Beet- 
hoven were little boys once, and learned 
their A, B, Cs from teachers; yet those 
teachers are not to be credited even with 
the germs of all Humboldt and Beethoven 
ever did. Egypt had nothing whatever to 
do with all that was divinely communi- 
cated to Moses, or David, or Jesus. From 
his words, however, we question that Mr. 
Underwood is a believer in anything super- 
natural. In like manner, we encounter the 
following: , 

‘‘It is but simple truth to say that the 
prayers of King Khunaten and of his 

ueen, and those of Amenhotep II, all 
dating long before any biblical writing, in 
beauty of expression and grandeur of 
thought, and in that piety which is the 
reaching out of the soul after God, no 





* Tug Tave Srory oF THE Exopus OF IsRaEL, TOGETH- 
ER WiTs 4 BRIzF View OF THE History oF MonumENT- 
at Eorrr. Compiled from the work of Dr. Hesry 
Bavescu-Bey. By Francis H. UnpERWOoD. Lee& 
Shepard : Boston. 




















prayers of an people, ‘under any form of 
religion, can be placed before them.” 
Which is only a little stronger than thé 
expression of his author, referring td 
Aahmes’s prayer to the sun: 

‘‘In these and similar creations of @ 

poetic form there reigns such a depth of 
view and so devout a conception of God 
that we are almost inclined to give our 
complete assent to the teaching, about 
which the king is wont to speak so fully 
and with so much pleasure.” 
By all means. Mr. Underwood and 
Brugsch-Bey are at perfect liberty to re- 
turn to the worship of the sun, as followed 
by the ancients, seeing they find its venera- 
tion just as conducive to piety as any other 
form of religion. No doubt, these gentle- 
men stand in perfect accord in a similar 
verdict. 

“The forty-two commandments of the 
Egyptian religion. which are contained in 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth chapter 
of the ‘Book of the Dead,’ are in no way 
inferior to the precepts of Christianity; 
and, in reading the old Egyptian inscrip- 
tions concerning morality and the fear of 
God, we are tempted to believe that the 
Jewish lawgiver, Moses, modeled his 
teachings on the patterns given by the old 
Egyptian sages.” 

In his summary of facts and inferences Mr. 
Underwood comes right out in plain terms 
as to what he is driving at: 


“The Ten Commandments, in all their 

essential features, are found among the 
answers made by the soul after death be- 
fore Osiris, the judge of all, as set down 
in the CXXVth Chapter of the ‘ Book of the 
Dead,’ a ritual dating back to the time of 
the early dynasties of Pharaohs. Keeping 
the seventh day as holy and the prohibition 
of images are the sole new precepts of 
Moses.” 
Now, if this be really the case, that the 
Forty-two commandments are in no way 
inferior to the Ten, together with those of 
Christ, and that the Book of Life is no better 
than the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” being drawn 
from them in everything essential, it fol- 
lows that we would all do well to abandon 
the Christian faith, and adopt the Egyptian 
religion, because the former is later and 
second-hand. An imitation of the genuine 
is thereby false; so that it must be safer to 
go back to the genuine original, the source 
of all excellence or the foundation of alj 
hope. Evidently, however, it is such a 
maudlin admiration toward antique recog- 
nition of a Superior Power, with the first 
principles of human justice, that forms so 
strong a bond of sympathy between Mr. 
Underwood and Dr. Brugsch as to become 
an impulse for presenting so much of 
Brugsch-Bey’s ‘‘ History” to the attention 
of the American public, under the cover of 
his Exodus theory. We are sensible of no 
want of an epitome of this ‘‘ History,” and 
we certainly do not consider the selections 
fair. The translation of the entire work 
lies within the reach of English readers, 
who are capable of discerning between 
their right hand and their left. 

On the Exodus theory we may take occa- 
sion to remark: 

1. There is nothing against this theory te 
forbid its acceptance. It has fust as good a 
right to existence and ground to be true as 
any other. That the Hellenistic Jews, who 
made the Septuagint, substituted the ‘‘ Red 
Sea” for Yam Suph, and Josephus evident- 
ly refers to Jebel ’Ataiqah, near Suez, by 
‘an impassable ridge of mountains, that 
terminated at the sea” (‘‘ A. J. ” IT, xv, 8), 
does not settle the matter and compel us to 
accept that locality or look for no better. 
This ‘‘ Red Sea ”is really not Scripture, but 
merely an interpretation or comment of an 
uninspired translator. Or, in modern times, 
there is no agreement respecting the place 
of crossing at the head of the western arm 
of the Red Sea. Dr. Robinsongargued 
ably for the immediate vicinity of Suez 
(‘* Bibl. Res.,” I, 58), as Dr. Geo. Ebers has 
done still later (‘‘ Durch Gosen gum Sinai,” 
pp. 71—84); but here is Dr. Strong, in the 
VIIIth volume of his ‘‘ Cyclopedia,” fol- 
lowing Von Raumer, contending for along 
detour to the south of Jebel ’Atfigah and a 


passage lower down the Sea; and there is * 


no less a student of the ground than Count 
de Lesseps deciding for a transit away up 
near the Serapeum, or Ismatliq, at the head 
of the Bitter Lakes. So, too, for the route 
out of Egypt to this point, theré are almost 
as many proposed lines as authors'to con- 
ceive them. What shal! we choose? “Which 
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is the best? Who is going to decide where 
the Israelites actually went? Evidently, 
Brugsch-Bey has as much liberty to select 
his course and to hold his theory as the 
rest of the world: and, in so doing, he is just 
as much entitled to our candid considera- 
tion. 

2. This theory is not original with 
Brugsch Bey, who is not altogether in- 
genuous in caliing it ‘‘our discovery” 
(notre découverte) More than a century and 
a half ago, 1726 A. D., a writer by the 
name of Hermann van der Hardt, in 
many views misguided and in al! irrepres- 
sible, contended that the Yam Suph of the 
following passages was to be explained by 
the Serbonian Lake, near the Mediterranean 
Sea, at Mount Casius and Ostracina—Ex- 
odus, xiii, 18; xv, 4, 22; Numb, xxxiii, 
11; Deut. xi, 4; Joshua ii, 10; iv, 23; xxiv, 
6; Judges xi, 16; Psalm evi, 7, 22; cxxxvi, 
13, 15; Neh. ix, 9.—(‘‘ Pera,” pp. 34—36.) 
In taking the highway from Egypt to Pal- 
estine, leading along the coast by Way of 
Ostracina, Rhinocorura, and Gerar, the 
Israelites were hemmed in between the sea 
on the left, Lake Sirbonis on the right, and 
the outlet (eeregm2) of the latter in front. 
Again, more thana century ago, G. TI. 
Richter wrote a monograph, entitled ‘ Geo- 
graphische Untersuchung,” to prove that the 
Red Sca was not and that the Sirbonian 
Lake was the Yam Suph through which 
Within the present 
century two authors have advocated the 
same view—namely, Thierbach, ‘* Uber 
der Zug der Isracliten durcha Meer,” 1830; 
and Schleiden, ‘‘ Die Landenge von Suez,” 
1858. The latter held that the divergence at 
Etham was made in a northeasterly direc- 
tion; that the sea mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of the final encampment, “‘ between Mig- 
dol and the sea,” 1s the Mediterranean; and 
that Pi-hahiroth there named is a descript- 
ive term (in Greek B4pa%pe) for the Serbonian 


the Israelites passed. 


Bog, before which the Hebrews encamped 
and through which they were pursued. 
These were followed by the visionary Gus- 
tav Unruh, in his ‘‘ Der Zug der Isracliten 
’ pp. 25—31, 
who makes sad havoe with the topography 
of the country, to suit his notions. He 
opens the Mediterranean into a profound 
gulf. and brings up the Red Sea by a long 
exten-ion, until the two bodies of water 
are separated merely by a narrow isthmus, 
at Ali ROk (Succoth). This extension of 
the lied Sea up to the neighborhood of Lake 


aus .Eqypten nach Canaan,’ 


Temeah, thus covering the Bitter Lakes 
altogether, was the shallow Schilfmeer, 
or Yam Suph proper, as distinct from 
the Red Sea, heading at Suez. The 
Israclites, having crossed the Isthmus, 


passed down the east side of this Sea of 
Reeds, through the desert of Etham, until 
they encountered an eastern arm of this 
Schilfmeer, just to the north of Suez; and 
it was in crossing this estuary that they 
were saved by Divine aid, and the Egyp- 
tians were lost. Baal Zephon was Arsinot 
the southern side of this 
We mention this wild pro- 
because Brugsch-Bey alludes to 
Unruh as a predecessor, though, in point 
of fact, the two theories have very little in 
But, aside from the latter, it 
will be seen that the Mediterranean theory 
is no new thing, and has had a thorough 
advocacy prior to Brugsch-Bey. All, 
therefore. that the latter has done in the 
way of discovery lies in the details he now 
brings forth for the first time from the 
Egyptian monuments and historical papyri; 
in other words, the light of ancient geog- 
raphy upon the stations of the Israclites 
mentioned in Scripture, as they moved out 
of the Land of Goshen, at the beginning of 
the Exodus, 

3. This theory has much probability in 
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fictitious bay. 
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common, 


its favor. There was only one thorough- 
fare hetween Egypt and Palestine. From 
the delta district of Goshen the Israelites 
would naturally take ‘he shortest route to 


Philistia, and the one invariably taken by 
travelers—the one, in fact, their fathers 
had passed and repassed over before them. 
That route lay along the shore of the Med- 
iterranean. Furthermore, it is rendered 
probable by the description of Scripture. 
Weare told that God led the Children of 
Israc] not through the way of the land of 
the Philistines, although that was near, 
lest peradventure the people should repent 
when they saw war, and return to Egypt 








(Ex. xiii, 17); which clearly implies that the 
Israelites were pursuing & route leading to 
the land of Philistia and that they had ar- 
rived at its very doors. The very existence 
of this statement proves an occasion for it; 
else why was it made? Its drift is that, in 
their journey, on approaching the Philis- 
tines’ land, God turned them aside, to avoid 
the discouragement to the people of imme- 
diate war. This would naturally occur as 
the host neared the boundary of the two 
countries—that is to say, just before coming 
to Wadi el-Arish. The theory in question 
carries the Israelites along the highway of 
the sea as faras Mount Casius and then 
leads them southward. The next station 
would have been Ostracina, the last before 
Rhinocorura, on the border of Philistia, 
from which they are abruptly turned away. 
This is just asit should be,in perfect 
agreement with topography, custom, and 
the Bible. 

4. The theory has much to sustain it. It 


is really surprising what an accumulation 
of evidence, both direct and incidental, 
Brugsch-Bey has drawn from ancient geo- 
graphical sources indicative and con- 
firmatory of the route he advocates. It 
is of the right sort, in that it comes from 
contemporaneous sources, from documents 
and royal inscriptions dating from the 
ages around the events sought to be 
locally defined. This is the only evidence 
from which determination must come; and 
of this a tithe is better than all the 
speculations and foreign efforts to plot the 
Israclites’ track many ages past have pro- 
duced. Only one other course has ever 
been illustrated by Egyptological data— 
namely, that defended by Ebers, but with 
less archeological wealth of detail than 
that of Brugsch-Bey. The latter is not 
beyond criticism in some of its details, 
but is not easily overthrown. 





.... The religious quarterlies are not specially 
rich in striking or important articles. In the 
Bibliotheca Sacra Dr. Rich concludes a short 
series of essays on the subject “‘ Do the Scrip- 
tures prohibit the use of Alcoholic Bever- 
ages?” by considering the New Testament 
view of wine and strong drinks. In this di- 
rection he finds that the liberty which Christ 
comes to proclaim will not be freedom to 
drink intoxicating wine and strong drink ; but 
freedom from the bondage of appetite for them. 
The Greek Testament has three terms only— 
namely, gleukos, sikera, and oinos, which an- 
swerto the ftirosh, shekhar, and yayin of the 
Old Testament—and are translated “ new 
wine.” “strong drink,” and “wine.” The 
New Testament discriminates between the 

and the strong, adding to the 
numerous precepts and warnings, 

safeguard against all associations, 
indulgences, and habits that cultivate 
an appetite for stimulants, employing 
only sweet, nutritious, and healthful drinks 
as symbols of good, and alcoholic ard intoxt- 
cating as symbols of evil. While allowing the 
use of sweet juices, the Scriptures prohibit 
the partaking of alcoholic beverages. It is 
difficult to see how avy such absolute prohi- 
bition can be read into the words of the Bible. 
Dr. Francis Wharton treats of ‘Church Parties 
as Apologists’’; Professor D. McG. Means 
writes on the “‘ Data of Ethics”; Professor L. 
S. Potwin,on the ‘‘New Testament Vocabulary,”” 
collects native nouns adjectives, and adverbs 
not found in classic authors; while in com- 
paring the relations of the Aryan and Semitic 
languages Dr. McCurdy presente with learning 
and judgment the ‘‘ Morphology of Roots,” 
The Catholic Presbyterian opens with some 
editorial thoughts in prospect of the “‘ Phila- 
delphia Council.” Professor Lindsay eulogizes 
Dr. Edmond de Pressensé¢ as one of the ‘* Theo- 
logians of the Day”; Dr. Lindsay Alexander 
writes about ‘‘Old English Words in the Bible’’; 
Principal MacVicar reviews “ French Evangel- 
ization in Canada’’; Rev. Francis L. Ferguson 
(Patton? , of Chicago, in writing on “ Evolu- 
tion in Ethics,’’ notices Mallock and“Spencer; 
and Professor Kellogg makes several sugges- 
tions respecting ‘Church Organization in 
Foreign Missions.” The Baptist Review 
gives the first place to a study of the scriptural 
uses of the title “‘ Sons of God’; Rev. Russell 
Jennings analyzes the use and meaning of 
the term ‘‘Hades”’; Professor Heman Lincoln 
gives a historical sketch of the Donatists; 
Professor E. B. Andrews treats of “‘ Pessimism: 
and Theodicy”; President Kendall Brooks 
lays down an argument concerning the Sab- 
bath; and Dr. L. E. Smith reviews Dr, 
Shedd’s ‘‘Commentary on Romans.”’ In the 
latter criticisms are well founded on the 
author’s making his own text, and then inter- 
preting it according to his own peculiar views 
ig theology, under the claim that the epistle 
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forms an inspired system of theological doc- 
trine, appearing notably im his distinction of 
identity for those who sinned not after the 
resemblance of Adam’s transgression, as well 
as in other instances in which the author’s 
dogmatic prejudice helps him find doc- 
trinal suggestions altogether imaginary. 
The American Catholic Review contains, 
among other erticles, “The Character of 
Sanctity in the Catholic Church,” by the Rev. 
H. T. Thebaud; “ Physiology and Modern 
Materialism,” by C. M. O'Leary, M. D.; 
“Notes on Spain,” by St. George Mivart; 
“The Conflict of Christianity with Heathen- 
ism,’ by Dr. J. J. Keane; “Suicide, Consid- 
ered in its Moral Bearings,” by J. A. Cain; 
and ‘‘Some of the Uses of the Microscope in 
Science,’’ by the Rev. D. J. MacGoldrick. 

: ...-If New England is not ahead of the 
world in new ideas and methods of improve- 
ment, she is apt to be in their adoption. Not 
long since a system of preserving various kinds 
of corn-fodder was found out in France, and 
the product, called ensilage, used with great 
success, the system hecoming widely known 
through the work of M. Goffart. The first to 
try the process in this country was a live 
Yankee, by the name of Dr. J. M. Bailey, who 
gives all the details of the experiment, with 
the remarkable results attained by the use of 
the product, fed to all kinds of stock, in a vol- 
ume entitled The Book of Ensilage ; or, The New 
Dispensation for Farmers. The method ifs a 
very simple one of chopping fine in {ts green 
state any forage crop—such as corn, sorghum, 
rye, oats, millet, clover, Hungarian grass, or 
any of the grasscs—and storing in a 
large vat of masonry, under heavy pressure. 
In consequence of applying this pressure, at 
once air is excluded from the mass and fer- 
mentation never occurs. By winter time the 
product proves to be fodder still, coming out 
fresh, soft, moist, wholesome looking, with a 
marked alcoholic odor and slightly acid. Cat- 
tle, sheep, etc. eat it with avidity, lick out 
their mangers, and look wistfully for more. 
The former require about one and a half cubic 
feet per headaday. Four cows may be kept 
a year upon fodder raised on one acre of land ; 
or, in other words, the cost of keeping stock 
upon this food appears to be lees than half as 
much as upon hay, or on hay with grain. 
Besides, the condition of the stock is heartfer 
and healthier, while the products of milk, 
butter, ete. are larger. Of course, Dr. Bailey 
has improved on the foreign system, by adding 
to the succulent mass of pure forage a certain 
amount of concentrated nitrogenous food, in 
the form of grain, or animal scrap-meal, or 
other concentrated cattle foods, containing 
albuminoids to excess, thus supplying 
the deficiencies of green-crop food and 
equalizing the elements of starch in the one 
with that of nitrogen in the other to the high- 
est sustenance and growth of domestic animals. 
His book supplies, in plain, practical language, 
all the processes of producing ensilage—the 
details and specifications for building the 
vats, called ‘‘silos’’; also plans of a model 
dairy establishment adapted to thissystem. It 
would seem that this way of preserving green 
forage is going to work a revolution in our 
methods of keeping stock; and that those 
farmers will be the best off who earliest inform 
themselves and take advantage of the process. 
In his pages the proprietor of *‘ Winning 
Farm” claims to tell how to produce milk for 
one cent a quart, butter for ten cents a pound, 
beef for four cents a pound, and mutton for 
nothing when wool brings thirty cents a 
pound. Aside from these matters (from such 
an enterprising experimenter, who has been 
rewarded with practical successes), agricultur- 
alists and stock-raisers at large will receive hints 
and aids of great value. The author is his own 
publisher, at Billerica, Mass. 





....In God’s Acre Beautiful Mr. W. Robin- 
son pleads for a change in the present modes 
of burial. From his position as a resident of 
London, where the obliteration of parish 
graveyards isso frequent, and even present 
suburban burial-places are overcrowded, he 
has strong reasons to offer for a return to cin- 
erary urns, temple-like columbaria, and 
cemeteries adorned with every embellishment 
of art. He admits that in this country we pay 
more regard to the dead than the English or 
the French, and insure the departed longer se- 
curity against disturbance, by our park-like 
cemeteries, combining both immunity from 
dangers to public health and to some measure 
opportunity for the attractions of land- 
scape gardening; but he predicts, as this 
is only a temporary condition, an arrival 
at length at a state of repletion, having 
all the evils felt in the Old World, and .ne- 
cessitating eithera closing of the ground or 
the probable result of overcrowding, if not re- 
peated burials in the same soil. Fromsuch an 
end Mr. Robinson sees no way of escape ex- 
cept that process by which the body is resolved 
into its harmless elements. Such a disposition 
affords the amplest opportunity for making 
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God's acre beautiful, and a blessing, instead of 
& peril to its neighborhood. By its means 
memorials may be preserved from decay, 
ground from sacrilege, soil and water from 
contammmation, chureh or home burial for all 
who desire it, space for gardens and groves in 
cemeteries, and fitting opportunity forthe best 
efforts of architecture and artistic design in 
stractures or receptacles which would be ever- 
enduring. (Scribner & Welford.) 


---»Flower Songs for Flower Lovers, compiled 
by Rose Porter (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York), is oneof those pocket collections, 
written by the scissors, which supplies two 
wants at once: one very pleasantly to the ama- 
teur, and the other very easily to the collector. 
In such a bouquet it were better to avoid liv- 
ing authors at home, rather than appear to 
gain by others’ brains, were it not also for the 
possibility that a quotation, with credit, might 
convey an introduction and create a desire for 
further acquaintance. As no two persons 
would make the same selections, we will say 
that this isa good one, as far as it goes, and 
not remark that we miss and wonder why sev- 
eral little poems we might mention are not in- 
cluded. Where are Bryant’s exquisite lines to 
“The Painted Cup ’’? And Bailey’s “Calypso” 
is @ deal prettier than his ‘‘ Hepatica.”’ 


....-Henry A Sumner & Co., Chicago, bring 
out a new issue, from the old plates, of Profes- 
sor Rawlinson’s Historical Illustrations of the 
Old Testament, which was edited and published 
seven years ago, with additions by Professor H. 
B. Hackett. It was a work of much popular 
value, which it still retains, though it now 
needs almost entire rewriting, to bring it down 
to the latest rich discoveries in the field of 
which it treats. 


....-Management of Children, by Amie M. 
Hale, M.D. (Presley Blakiston), is well writ- 
ten, well condensed, and full of wise sugges- 
tions. The author has great respect for a life, 
even in a wee baby, and goes about the work 
of guarding it with a “‘ great good-will.” It is 
well that the care of childhood is attracting 
more attention, and that such timely books as 
this are falling into the hands of the laity. 


....Thompson P. McElrath had settlers, 
rather than tourists, in view when he pre- 
pared his little brochure, The Yellowstone Val- 
ley. (The Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn.) It 
is certain that a great immigration is sure to 
flow into this most béautiful portion not of 
Montana only, but of the continent. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


The Fall Mall Gazette thinks that Poe and 
Whitman are the only original poets America 
has produced. A highly original opinion. 





George Fleming, the author of “A Nile 
Novel’ and “ Mirage,”’ has ready for the press 
a new work of fiction, entitled ‘‘ The Head of 
Medusa,” the scene of which is laid in Rome. 
It will be brought out soon, by Messrs. Mac. 
millan & Co. 

A new issue of Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary is ‘* Cape Cod and All Along Shore,” a 
collection of New England tales, by Charles 
Nordhoff. An illustrated ‘‘ Life of General 
James A. Garfield,’? by Edmund Kirke, will 
appear in the same form. 

“* New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail,’’ by 
A. A. Hayes, Jr., for the most part collected 
from Harper's Monthly Magazine, is to be 
breught out soon by Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers. Thoroughly familiar with the territory 
and having made a thorough study of its ad- 
vantages and opportunities for commercial en- 
terprise, Mr. Hayes’s information will be of 
much interest and value. 


Dr. Moritz Brandl, of Innsbruck, has under- 
taken to edit for the Early English Text So- 
ciety a collection of early English prophecies, 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. He 
has found, besides, a fragment of the third 
Fytte of Thomas of Erseldoune, hitherto 
overlooked; some old manuscript explanations 
of or keys to the characters meant by the 
bear, fox, lion, etc. inthe prophecies; and by 
means of these he hopes to be able to identify 
the men and times about whom and in which 
most of these prophecies were written. 


The library of an eminent Mexican scholar, 
Don José Fernando Ramirez, president of the 
first ministry of the Emperor Maximilian, yet 
since 1868 a resident in Europe, was recently 
disposed of in London. The sale was remark- 
able for the rarity of many of the works and 
for the strong competition which was devel- 
oped to secure them.’ American libraries 
were represented by agents, who proved to be 
high bidders; while both the British Museum 
and Bodleian Library made great efforts to fill 
up their lacune. After all, however, the anti- 
quarian, Quaritch, bore off most of the treas- 
ures. In almost unique historical and lin- 
guistic books this collection was so specially 
rich that its dispersion is a matter of regret. 
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D.D., D.C.L., Lesa Bishop of Huron. 
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'SPENCERIAN 


~SEEED 
STEEL PENS 


of the Very Best European Make, and unrt 
Flexibility, Durabliity, ans o. wenbens — 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. 


20 Numbers, A comp! f 
os on receipt of 20 Ce . —_ Sample Card, for trial, 


e d of 
wefan Foseint 0 16 seene tie Leading Styles, fo 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. 
138 and 140 Granada | Street, Now Kerk." 


STANDARD ‘BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
500 Pages Each, Now, Authentic, Complete, 


Able Authors, 
Fine Illustrations, The Fastest Selling Books of the Day. 


| OF Gal, SA eee. 


BEST BOOKS. C(7TLIBERAL TERMS. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
For fall deseription & terms, Address, at once, J.C. BeCURDY & Co 
Partap's, Pa.; Cinctnmatt, O.; Cmrcago, Iit.; Sr. Lovie, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to who:n we 
are prepared to offer extraordin induceine nts, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars a ycar can 
be made. There never was 4 better time to engage in 
| sale of Sewing-machines, as all the machines 

the past twenty years are wearing out and 
must be replaced. For terms and further p: pesoere 
address WILSON SF.Wi NG MACHINE CO., Chicago, I 


B7'7'7 “iadress PO VICKERY Auguste, Maine 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND, 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 
of good, attractive 


For Imitation. 
§ 0 Ni GS “ Study of Notation. 
“ Recitation. 
“ Special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
*“* First Years in Song-Land” 


is far in advance of any of its predecessors and out- 
+ allcumpetitors. 216 peg #, . poet style. 
Besure to examize 
BONG-L AND” before you vo hy a 4 for 
the falland winter session. 
Price, 50c. by math; LFecet a doz., by express. 
- ~~ haem pages now re and sent free on appli- 
cation 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 Weat Fourth 8t., | 5 , Aqeare, 
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ANEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK! 


JUST OUT. 


SONG BELLS! 


A New, Complete, and most Attractive 
Collection of School Songs. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 
Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


Books for Schools, Singing Schools, Choirs, 
and Gospel Temperance Meetings. 


Welcome Chorus. (81.) For High Schools. 
Song Bells. (0 cts.) For Common Schools. 
White Robes, (80cts.) For Sunday Schools. 
Temple. (81.) For Choirs and Singing Schools. 
Voice > of Worship. (¢1.) Choirs and Singing 


Jonson's Methed,.for Singing 


Temperance Jewels. (35 cts.) 
Temperance Work 


Temperance Light. (12 cts.) Gospel Tem- 
ance V 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, 
New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


Superior Music for Sunday-Schools, De- 
votional Meetings, Singing Classes, Mu- 
sical Conventions, ete. Catalogue and 
Specimen Pages sent free on application. 
GOOD AS GOLD, the newest Sunday- 
School Song Book published by then, is 
considered by many the best. 
$30 per 100 in Boards; 35 cts. each by mail. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
73 Ra pandolyb. Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
PN 
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hould send to the only COMPANY in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the production of articles to 


SAVE TIME, MONEY, AND 
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in literary and desk work. 
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Religions Iutelligence, 
A STRANGE SORT OF JESUIT. 


WHILE a company of scholars, represent- 
ing all Protestants who speak the English 
tongue, are revising with great care the re- 
ceived version of the Scriptures, a Jesuit 
priest is preparing for the Italian Catholics 
anew translation of the New Testament. 
This factis of some interest. It is not 
usual in Catholic countries to exalt the 
Scriptures to the place they occapy in 
Protestant churches. It is considered suf- 
ficient if the priests have access to them. 
The rank .and file of the faithful must re 
ceive their instruction from the appointed 
authorities of the Church, and need not 
bother themselves in trying to find out in- 
dependently what God’s Word contains. 
There is no occasion, therefore, for Catholic 
Bible societies to print and distribute the 
book and to bring out new translations in 
various tongues. For example, there has 
been in Italy but one translation used in 
the last hundred years, that of Martini. 
When it is remembered that this version is 
accompanied by exegetical and practical 
notes, after the usual fashion of Catholics, 
it will not be wondered at that the Jesuit 
who now comes forward’ with a new trans- 
lation -and commentary declares that Mar- 
tini’s work is antiquated and not suited to 
the present needs of Italy. 

This new translation is in the hands of 
Father Curci, a member of the Company of 
Jesus, who in the last days of Pius 1X was 
heard of as having fallen under suspicion 
of holding heretical views concerning the 
temporal power of the Pope. Among the 
first acts of the present Pope was to effect 
a reconciliation of Father Curci with the 
Cuurch, and it was generally understood 
tiat the retraction which the priest signed 
was made as easy and light by the liberal- 
minded Pontiff as ‘possible. Curci has 
shown that he holds liberal views for a 
Catholic—far too liberal, it would seem, 
for a Jesuit—and, perhaps, he is not very 
high in the esteem of his brother Jesuits. 
He has published two volumes, centaining 
the Gospels and the Acts; and another vol- 
ume containing the Epistles is to appear 
shortly. There ss a long and remarkable 
introduction, which in the days of Pius LX, 
would certainly have been suppressed. Yet 
the volumes contain a note stating that 
they are published ‘‘ with the approbation 
of the ecclesiastical authority.” It will be 
all the more interesting, therefore, to 
know what views are given in the intro- 
duction, long extracts from which are given 
in an article in The British Quarterly for 
July, by T. Adolphus Trollope. 

Father Curci draws a picture of society 
which is anything but satisfactory, and pro 
ceeds to condemn the policy of the Church 
in dealing with the problems presented by 
recent changes in civil affairs. This policy, 
he says, has been quite opposite to what it 
ought to have been. 





** Without exaggeration, it may be assert- 
ed that, in the worship of the present day, 
the Divine Person of Jesus Christ, his doc- 
trines and his example, are the least known 
and the least considered among Christians. 
(Of course, the writer means the Christians 
of his own Church; and the phrase ‘in the 
worship of the present day’ (tra ¢ sacri) 
amen shows that be is taxing the 
clergy of his Church with this ignorance of 
Christ.] The Apostle Paul, with fine 
hyperbole, says nobly that he has deter- 
mined not to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified. We, 
if we will speak the truth, must confess 
that Jesus Christ, especially in his qualit 
of the Crucified One, is what we least of ail 
know. Certainly the gospel of the day is 
on Sundays expounded according to the 
prescription of the Council of Trent. And 
there are dioceses in which the neglect of 
this duty for three Sundays running im- 
plies ipso facto suspension a divinis of the 
negligent priest. True, also, that on some 
rare occasions one hears from the pulpit 
some Gospel facts and texts. But he who 
for long years has had the means of know- 
ing what a deplorable performance the first 
of these generally have become, and feels, 
moreover, the terrible significance of the 
fact, that that which ought to be the daily 
bread of the faithful is given them only on 
rare exceptions—he, I say, who knows and 
feels this cannot but deplore so lamentable 
a state of things, nor can wonder that the 
Christian conscience should have perished 
from among Christian people in great part, 
and gheuld from day today be becoming 
more entirely extinct. 

‘‘What results have been obtained by 
this polemic [that for the wecovery of the 


temporal power], not alw conducted in. 
a decorous manner and a bd frequently of 
an irritating nature, anybody may see with 
his eyes t, if such observer not onl 
looks with his eyes, but reflects with 
mind, he must, to his infinite sorrow, be 
convinced that these sterile , and 
the unauthorized disputes to which they 
have given rise, have had the effects of 
violently and inconsiderately driving from 
the Chureh a notable portiom’of the laity, 
which in other exterior conditions wou 
have been entirely dispesed to remain 
united with her, and ‘even many who, if 
wihoaety ted from her, would-have 
been dis te become reunited with her. 
Thus have we been rendering ever more 
difficult and further removed the recovery 
of that, we may say, social Christianity 
which is the indispensable condition for the 
universal recognition and practical respect 
for the rights of the Church. 

‘*Meanwhile, to divert more and more 
the attention of the faithful from the ador- 
able Person of Jesus Christ, from his teach- 
ing and his example, new devotions and 
new practices are unceasingly arisjng on all 
sides, which, having always enthusiastic 
promotors to point out the practice of them, 
never fail of attracting a numerous follow- 
ing, enticed by the appetite for novelty, 
especially when these practices come from 
that country so fruitful in female adorn- 
ments and so well recognized as giving the 
law for them.” 


This Jesuit, who mieht almost be re- 
garded as a Protestant in disguise, then 
goes on to speak in severe terms of the 
‘*importunate fashion” of seeking miracles. 
In the days of the apostles the one great 
and sufficient miracle which they most fre- 
quently referred to was the resurrection of 
Christ, on which foundation Christianity 
is most securely grounded; but in these 
days people desire religious novelties 
which cannot satisfy serious minded per- 
sons, and must weaken the knowledge of 
Christ, and, in consequence, produce a life- 
less piety, ahd perhaps “strange exag- 
gerations and ridiculous superstitions.” 

Listen now to what he says of the 
Italian clergy: 


“The sole means of restoring the ‘lost 
Christian conscience in human civil socie 
ties must be by promoting the study of the 
New Testament. In short, it is evident that 
that sovereign monument of the divine prov- 
idential mercy toward men ought to be the 
principal object of the study of ecclesias- 
tics, and to constantly, if not in its en- 
tirety, in part, at least, in the hands of the 
faithful, according to the capacity of each 
individual and in obedience to the ex- 
tremely provident rules made for such pur 
pose by the Church. Nevertheless, it is 
useless to dissimulate the matter. Also, in 
this respect, what is is in direct opposition 
to what ought to be the case. The ordin- 
ary practice is diametrically opposed to 
that which ought to be our conduct. For 
the New Testament isthe book of all others 
the least studied and least read among us. 
So much so that the bulk of the laity—even 
of those who believe they have been in- 
structed and profess religion—is not aware 
that such a book exists in the world; and 
the greater part of the clergy themselves 
sgarcely know more of it than what they 
are compelled to read in the Breviary and 
the Missal.” 

The last two sentences ought to be 
printed in capitals, so astounding is the ad- 
mission which they make. Surely, a little 
missionary work in Italy would not come 
amiss. Father Curci then goes on to speak 
of the indifference with which his former 
work on the Gospels was received. 


“It was, tomy mind, a very bad symptom 
that not a living soul was found—I do not 
say to condemn the quality of my work; 
this was very poor, and no one knew it 
better than myself—but to give the slightest 
sign of approving even in theory the idea of 
such a work. No one dreamed of any such 
thing. The five volumes passed almost abso- 
lutely unobserved, and, for the rest, it was 
much that I was permitted to write them. 
Overt manifestations of malice, because I did 
not sing to the same tune as the others, was 
not wanting; nor were covert grumblings at 
the novelty of my undertaking—the novelty 
in the Church of causing ¢he Gospel to be 
read and expounded from the pulpit— 
grumbling which went to the length of 
secing a Protestant tendency in my work. 
Such a point have we reached.” 


He speaks disapprovinfly of the practice 
of Protestants in placing the entire Bible un- 
reservedly into the hands of the laity; but 
admits that fruits of ‘‘ no small value” have 
been derived from this general study of the 
Bible. Biblical studies have been cultiva- 
ted with almost incredible activity by 
‘* heterodox scholars,” and the importance 
and quality of their works ‘‘ are truly aston- 
ishing.” And then comes this remarkable 
admission : 


“And, as the reading of the 





rds 
Scriptures, oo myself with thinking 








ics, heretics, 
matics, seek faithfully in them for the truth, 


may by God's help generate in their minds 
a true faith in Jesus Christ, by means of 
which, being gathered to the Church—if 
not outwardly, yet certainly in spirit—they 
may find themselves in a position to obtain 
eternal life better than many Catholics 
who are such by baptism only.” 

We wonder, after reading all this, and 
much more of similar import, how it is 
that a Jesuit still in good standing is per. 
mitted to express such opinions, particularly 
in the shadow of the Vatican, and how he 
should have been able to secure “‘ ecclesi- 
astical” approval of it. Verily, there must 
have comea change inthe policy of the 
administration of the Holy See since the 
days of Pius IX. But how is the work 
received? Mr. Trollope says with a storm 
of indignation. But the bitterness is that 
‘generated by fear,” for it is well under- 
stood that Leo XIII looks approvingly on the 
work of Curci. Says Mr. Trollope: 


‘The ecclesiastical official approval (in 
foro ecclesia) for publication was given by a 
competent ecclesiastic me gee named 
ad hoc by the Pontiff. And when the two 
first volumes were finished, a couple of 
copies were presented to His Holiness. 
Some days after this the Pope caused a 
number of copies to be purchased, and sent 
them to the principal ecclesiastical semina- 
ries in Rome. In mentioning this fact, 
I cannot say, in the common phrase, 
that I defy contradiction of it. For the 
reader, ‘if he were to inquire among the 
higher Roman clergy, would meet with 
abundant and indignant denials of it. But 
it isin my power to assure him that it is 
true all the same. And, indeed, the denial 
would be but a homogeneous part of the 
constant system of denials which has been 
provoked ateach step of the weH-known 
opposition which has existed at the Vatican 
ever since the elevation of Leo XII, b 
the necessity of concealing (if it were na | 
ble to do so) from the outer world the 
differences prevailing among those whose 
theory of their position and office requires 
them to be unanimous.” 


There need be no stronger proof of the 
fact, which we have maintained from the be- 
ginning, that Leo XIII is a liberal Pontiff, 
of very different stripe from Pope Pius IX. 





Tue Wesleyan ministers of England assem- 
bled July 20th for their one hundred and 
thirty-seventh annual conference, in City Road 
Chapel, London. Of the 1,050 ministers who 
have the privilege of attending the chief court 
of the Church 800 were present. Seats were 
allocated to members ; not by lot, as is usual in 
this country, but according to seniority. The 
oldest members got the best seats and were 
accommodated in the body of the chapel; while 
ministers under fifteen years’ standing or less 
were perforce sent to the gallery. The first 
business was the calling of the roll of the 
Legal Hundred, as they are called, the cor- 
porate body of the denomination, and the 
election of members to fill vacancies. There 
were four vacancies, two of which were filled 
by nomination and two by seniority. Next a 
president and secretary for the ensuing year 
were elected. The presidential honor, which 
is conferred only on the leading men of the de- 
nomination and is highly esteemed, fell upon 
the Rev. Ebenezer E. Jenkins, one of the sec_ 
retaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society; 
the next highest on the list of 18 names being 
that of Charles Garrett, who received 54 votes 
against 281 cast for Mr. Jenkins. M. C. Os. 
born was elected secretary. The vote in both 
cases was confirmed by the Legal Hundred. 
Then came what is called the open session, 
which on the first day was devoted to ad- 
dresses to and from the Irish, French, and 
Canadian conferences. The second day was 
occupied with suggestions from district con- 
ferences and with the reading of obituaries of 
departed ministers. The third and fourth days 
were devoted to examinations of the character 
of ministers, the fixing of supernumerary rela- 
tions, and admitting preacherson trial. There 
were fifty-five candidates for the ministry 
accepted, thirty were rejected, and four with- 
drew. Part of the fifth day was occupied with 
questions concerning the boundaries of district 
conferences. 

.... The statistics of the Presbyterian Church 
for 1880 (we mean the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, not the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States; in other 
words, the Northern, not the Southern Presby- 
terian body), as prepared by Dr. Hatfield, 
show the smallest increase of communicants 
of any year since 1874. The whole number 
of communicants reported is 578,671, against 
574,486, the net gain being only 4,185. The 
inerease of the previous year (1879) was 6,631, 
and in 1878 over 10,000. There are 177 presby- 
teries. a decrease of two: 600 candidates. a 
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decrease of fourteen; 294 licentiates, a de 
crease of twelve; 5,044 ministers, an increase 
of one hundred and seven ; and 5,489 churches, 
a gain of seventy-four. There were addcd, on 
examination, 26,838 persons; on certificate, 
22,148. The baptisms numbered 28,192, of 
whom only 9,232 were adults—the smallest 
number since 1874. The total of receipts was 
$8,361,028, a gain of over $100,000. For for- 
eign missions, the income was about $430,000; 
for home missions, $420,000; for education, 
$109,000; for publication, $27,000; for church 
erection, $152,000 ; for the relief fund, $58,000 ; 
for the Freedmen, $48,000; for sustentation, 
$21,000; for the General Assembly, $42,000; 
for congregational purposes, $695,000; for 
miscellaneous purposes, $955,000. 


«-».Two more Free Church Presbyteries 
have taken action in the case of Prof. Smit", 
The Presbytery of Hamilton declinés to pro- 
nounce any opinion on the merits of the case, 
which it leaves to the Presbytery shaving juris- 
diction and to the College Committee. The 
Presbytery of Caithness asks the Commission 
of the Assembly to do whatever may be com- 
petent in consequence of the new aspect given 
the case by the appearance of the article on 
the ‘‘ Hebrew Language and Literature.” 

.... There are now 85 Episcopal churcnes and 
chapels in New York City, and the number has 
doubled in the last 25 years. 








Tue Church Missionary Society has received 
three batches of letters from its Uganda mis- 
sion in Central Africa. The first batch, dated 
November 24, gives good news; the second, 
dated November 24th, confirms it; but the 
third, dated January 9th, ‘“‘throws a heavy 
cloud of doubt and uncertainty over the pros- 
pects of the enterprise.”” Mr. Mackay wrote 
in November that the Mohammedans and 
Jesuits had been endeavoring to induce the 
court to accept and establish their religions, 
but without success. On the contrary, as Mr. 
Litchfield writes, Mtesa became more friendly 
than before to the missionaries He took up 
the question of education earnestly, and 
ordered all his chiefs and attendants to learn 
to read in the English character. The mission- 
aries, therefore, had all the scholars they could 
attend to, and a great deal of printing to do. 
The missionaries were on friendly terms with 
all the chiefs, who had hitherto been somewhat 
unfriendly, and they had many visitors daily. 
Mtesa promised to build a school, where a 
great number of pupils could be taught. He 
had not supplied the missionaries with food 
for four months; but they had bought it with 
their cloth and lived exactly as the native 
lived, without suffering in health, This was the 
state of affairs when the second batch of letters 
was sent, at the close of November. In 
January Mr. Mackay wrote that a change had 
taken place and a new enemy had appeared. 
For some weeks he had heard mention of 
Lubare, a spirit, personified in an old woman 
living on the lake. Her name was spoken with 
awe. It was said that she could cure Mtesa of 
his disease, if he were taken to her. Mr. 
Mackay had a long conversation with the king, 
earnestly opposing the proposed step; and 
Mtesa consented to pay no more attention to 
Lubare. Mr. Mackay followed up his ad- 
vantage on the following Sunday by a sermon 
on witchcraft, showing how God looks on all 
sorcerers with abhorrence. Onthe Sunday 
before Christmas few of the chiefs were pres- 
ent, and Mr. Mackay afterward learned that 
they had made preparations for the reception 
of the goddess of the Lake, Mokassa, as per- 
sonified in Lubare, and for the gods Nenda and 
Chibuka. Mr. Mackay again went to Mteea, 
who declared that he had no faith whatever in 
the ‘ Maandwas,’’ but said he could not pre- 
vent the arrival of the Lubares. A few days after 
afull court was held,at which Mtesa announced 
that neither the religion of the Arabs nor the 
white men would be received sny longer; but 
he and his people would go back to the religion 
of their fathers. The next day the Mokassa 
was escorted to the palace, and other Lubares 
arrived afterward. There was much dancing 
and beer-drinking; but when they left the king 
was no better. Still the people did not lose 
faith. All Mr. Mackay’s scholars dropped off 
but one ortwo, and he remained at home. No 
overt acts had been committed or threatened, 
and there seems to be a reasonable prospect 
that the influence of the missionaries may soon 
bere-established. Such occasional outbreaks of 
heathenism are to be expected. The Lubares, 
it is explained, are spirits. There are many of 
them, and they cre supposed to inhabit various 
places, and to have power io produce diseases, 
famines, and other calamities. The Lubare 
Mokassa is the spirit or demon of the lake, 
greatly venerated by the Waganda. 
~ eptitt is qapenelite take its abode in 
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The Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 224. 


THE COVENANT WITH WITH ABRAM. —GEN. a 
1—18. 


Nores.—“ In a@ vision..—A vision may be 
waking or sleeping. We need not attempt too 
closely to settle all the physical conditions of 
Abram’s vision. It would seem, from verse 5, 
that, if this was a waking vision, it took place 
at night; while verses 12 and 17 would show 
that the vision was continued up to the next 
sunset. It may have been that all this was 
seen in vision only ; although the natural con- 
struction would make it that Abram in real- 
ity, while fully awake and conscious, went out 
to see the stars, and in reality took and divid- 
ed the sacrifice on the next day. “* Thy 
shield.’ —Protector. “1 go childless."— 
The desire of a child was intense among the 
Orientals. ** Steward.”—The word rather 
means cir. He would have to leave the suc- 
cession to a servant. “ Of Damascus.” — 
It is not sure that Eliezer was of Damascus, as 
the original has simply ‘‘ this Damascus Elie- 
zer,’?’ where Damascus may be part of his 
name. ** One born in my house.’’— Eliezer 
may have been born a servant of Abram and 
yet a Damascene by birth; as Abram may have 
lived at Damascus for a while, and there taken 
Eliezer’s parents as servants. Verse 3 is a 
repetition of verse 2. ‘* Tell the stars.”— 
The word “tell” in old English means count. 
““ Counted it to him for righteousness.”"— 
God was pleased, and regarded it asa right 
frame of mind. ‘* Ur of the Chaldees."— 
An ancient city in Southern Chaldea. 
“* Whereby shall I know.”°—This looks like a 
lapse of faith ; but was not so regarded by the 
writer of Genesis, who does not make the 
question asked in unbelief, but in humble de- 
sire to believe more fully. “ Heifer of 
three years old.’—Full grown. “* Divided 
then.”—The manner of formally making a 
covenant, whence, in Hebrew, to make a 
covenant is expressed to cut a covenant— 
that is, the victims. The contracting parties 
would walk together between the parts, in 
pledge of union. “A deep sleep.” —This 
seems to have been a special supernatural 
vision. —— —“‘ A land that is not theirs.” —Egypt. 
‘* Four hundred years.”’ — A round number, 
The numbers given here, and in Exodus xii,40, 
41, and in Gal. iii, 17 do not exactly agree; 
and there is doubt whether it was two hundred 
years, or four hundred, or four hundred and 
thirty that the Children of Israel were in Egypt, 
Paul seems to have counted the time from this 
vision of Abraham, and not from the actual 
entrance to Egypt. “Will I judge."—In 
the ten plagues———'' Furnace,” “lamp. — 
Symboliziug the glory of God’s presence. 
“* River of Eqypt.’—Probably the Nile is here 
meant. The prophecy was substantially ful- 
filled in the days of David and Solomon. 

Instruction.—One who has God for hie pro- 
tector need not fear. God is a shield. He 
stands between us and evil. Wecan trust him 
that all things will work together for good to 
his children. 

It is a great blessing, and one to be greatly 
desired, to have children. We can properly 
pity those who grow up to old age without 
children. There is no happiness of this world 
like that ofa family of living children, brought 
up by good and kind parents and taught to 
make each other happy. 

It is honorable to be a good servant. Eliezer 
would have been Abram’s heir had not Isaac 
been born. We see how faithful he was to 
Abram’s son, who had supplanted him in the 
inheritance, but for whom he was sent on the 
most important errand to Laban. 

Why should not we believe God’s Word? 
God is true. God is good. God loves us and 
will care for us. No matter how hard it may 
seem, what God says or does is best and we 
should trust him. 

God is willing to accept and be pleased 
with the simple state of heart which believes 
him and tries to please him. He does not 
demand, as his condition of pardon, absolute 
obedience; but is willing to accept the temper 
of heart that desires and tries to obey and please 
him, and believe him, even if it come short of 


perfect obedience. God is very forgiving; 
very anxious to forgive: very willing to count 
the obedient, believing spirit as obedience and 
righteousness; but it must be genuine. 

Old age isa blessing to be desired. Gray 
hairs are a crown of glory. when found in the 
way of righteousness specially is old age 
beautiful when surrounded with the gratitude 
and respect of the young. 

When the iniquity of a people is full, it must 
perish. A wicked, corrupt nation cannot sur- 
vive long, for it has not the elements of per- 
Manency. The ancient empires fell because 
their people were corrupt. Our own nation 
can expect to be no exception to this rule. 
When the moral character of our families is 
depraved, then will come tyranny and over- 
throw of liberty and national life. The best 
race is sure to win.- Christ says the meek shall 
inherit the earth. Surely, the virtuous shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed is that nation 





















































whose God is the Lord. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


ews of the Week, 


In India, General Sir Frederick Haines, 
commander-in chief of the military force there, 
is blamed for the Candahar disaster, in per- 
mitting General Burrows to depart, when he 
knew some of Burrows’s troops to be untrust- 
worthy. The English in India desire Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to take command. 





....-The population ef New Hampshire ts 
847,311. The census of 1870 made it 318,300. 
The population of Manchester, in the same 
state, is 32,458; Nashua, 13,453; Portsmouth, 
9,732; Concord, 13,841; Dover, 11,793; Keene, 
6,786. 


..A number of Greek and Armenian em- 
igrants who recently tried to land on the Rus- 
sian shore of the Black Sea were driven off, 
the captain of the vessel killed, and many of 
the emigrants wounded. 


..-The London Times announees that Rou- 
manta is about to send Colonel Voinesco to 
Washington, on a mission in connection with 
the recognition of Roumanian independence. 


.. During the late disorders at Mazatlan, in 
Mexico, a battle was fought at Villa Union, in 
which one hundred men were killed and the 
government troops were victorious. 


.- The final details of the naval d tra- 
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The Dansville Sanitarium, 


4 health resort for invalids and overworked profes 
sions! men and the most restful of all places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation and 
out-ofdoor life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water; no fogs; nv malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO- 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “regular” physicians, 
including lady physician for special work; also kind 
and com it atte’ mdentes teble vided with 
meats. tek neues special attention given to 
adapting « hea a healthful Siraiee, fee ‘a scientific standpoint 
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boarders, as well as ita, have boon oe. re- 
duced. Institution twenty-two years established. 
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OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
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tion in Turkish waters are nearly completed. 
The Powers are all agreed in giving the com- 
mand to England. 


....It is reported that Don Carlos will short- 
ly publish a manifesto, declaring that he will 
never renounce his claim to the Spanish throne. 


..In the state election of Alabama, on the 
24 inst., the Democratic ticket was elected by 
a majority of over fifty thousand. 


....-The Rusefan Government is about to 
form a flotilla of revenue cutters in the Baltic, 
to belong to the navy. 


...-A large number of very rich silver mines 
have been discovered in the State of Guerrero, 
in Mexico. 


.-The Republicans have so far gained 189 
seats at the elections to the Councils-General 
in France. 


..A severe hail storm greatly damaged the 
crops in the neighborhood of Norfolk, Va., on 
the 28th ult. 


.-Eight hundred men have been added to 
each of the 125 battalions of Turkish troops in 
Europe. 


.---A strong shock of earthquake occurred 
at Smyrna, Turkey in Asia, on the 29th of July. 


--..-The public debt of the United States, 
less cash in the Treasury, is $1,936,596,241.93. 


...-The German Government has exiled 
some proselytizing Mormon missionaries. 


.-Arizona has a population of 41,580, in- 
cluding 1,600 Chinese and 4,545 Indians. 


.- Three steamers landed 1,613 emigrants 
at Castle Garden on the 30th of July. 


.. The population of Minnesota is 780,072; 
an increase of 340,366 since 1870. 


..-The standing army of Colembia has 
beer fixed at five thousand men. 


.--.A death from yellow fever occurred at 
Quarantine on the Ist inst. 


..-The British Parliament will be prorogued 
about the 28th inst. 


....The wheat crop in lowa is reported to 
be very large. 


.. The famine in Armenia is spreading. 
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STAR SPRING COMPANY, 
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Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 352 Lexing- 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
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1880 see page 30. 
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FER, McK INNIE & CO., 
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Patented in Great Britain and United States, 
hy) from all as extracts of beef in that it con. 
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permanently. 





tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, rende it 
not only simulating but nutritious. It is very 
table. mmended by physicians. 


Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, Ropert Suommaxer & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 
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Longress Wale. 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tie and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale io bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 














hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Buropean Plan, 
Broadway andiilb Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
HOTEL BRISTOL, 


A FAMILY HOTEL, 


cor. of Fifth Avenue and 42d St., N. Y., 
situated near the New York Central Raflroad Station. 








on crest of Murray Hill, the. coolest part of the 
city. Families wish’ to pass a few weeks in New 
York will * 
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NOTICES 


¢?” Ail commaniestions for the Editcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Co®umos cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t@ All communications for the Commercial De 
parument to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publcation. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&2 We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tw Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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GENERAL HANCOCK AND HIS 
PARTY. 


No sensible man, upon a comparison of 
General Hancock with General Garfield as 
to their fitness for the duties of the presi- 
dential office, can well avoid the conclusion 
that the latter is vastly the preferable candi- 
date of the two. 
soldier, without any experience or training 
in civil affairs; and the latter, besides be- 
ing a soldier, has a long public record 
which proves him to be a statesman of the 
highest order. If, however, the fact were 
just the reverse of what it is, and General 
Garfield were as much inferior to General 
Hancock in his qualifications for the office 
of President as he is unquestionably superi- 
or to him, no intelligent Republican who 
believes in the principles of his party and 
means to support them by his influence and 
vote would for a moment think of giving 
his vote to General Hancock. 

The people at the next election will 
choose a President, and commit to him the 
duties and trust with him the powers of this 
office. Behind that President, and largely 
controlling him, whoever he may be, will 
stand the political party that nominated 
him, whose principles he is expected to 
represent and whose general policy he will 
undoubtedly put into practice. General 
Hancock, if elected, will owe his election 
to the Democratic party. He would be a 
Democratic President, and would be false 
and utterly wreck himself if he failed to 
carry out the principles and expectations 
of the party electing him. He is pledged 
to this in accepting the nomination. He is 
not strong enough and no President is 


The former is simply a 





strong enough to defy the will of his party. 
The truth is that the executive administra- 
tion of this government is and must be 
largely a party administration. 1t takes its 
type from the sentiments of the party that 
placed it in power. The executive incum- 
bent has in this respect almost no choice, 
unless he choose to evince the madness of 
secking his own political destruction, It is 
well that it should be so. If it were other- 
wise, the choice of a President by the 
people would neither indicate nor determine 
anything as to his policy. The people, in 
voting, would not know for what princi- 
ples they were voting. They would vote 
simply for a man, leaving him to settle the 
question of principles after his election. 

The Democratic party, in’ nominating 
General Hancock, passed by all its states- 
men—its Bayards, its Thurmans, its Tildens, 
and others of similar stamp—and took him 
because it judged that through him it would 
have the best chance of winning a presiden- 
tial election, and thereby restoring it- 
self to power. This is just what and all 
that the nomination means. There is nota 
Democrat in the land who believes tnat 
General Hancock is as well fitted for the 
office as Senator Bayard, or Senator Thur- 
man, or any one of adozen other Democrats 
who might be mentioned. His nomination 
was not a matter of special favoritism to 
him, but simply a matter of policy to get 
into power. The party has been defeated 
at the last five presidential elections; and it 
has now selected General Hancock as its 
candidate in the next struggle, hoping 
through him to gain control of the Govern- 
ment. His election would virtually be the 
election of the Democratic party to power. 
Democrats would compose his Cabinet. 
The offices of the Government would be 
filled by Democrats. The policy of the 
Government would be Democratic. General 
Hancock, as President, would be no better 
and perhaps no worse than his party. He 
would represent the party and do its bid- 
ding 

The great question, then, before the peo- 
ple in the pending election is, not so much 
whether General Hancock shall be Presi- 
dent as it is whether the Democratic party, 
in view of its record before the war, during 
the war, and since the war, shall take 
charg@of the Government and administer 
the affairs of the nation. If elected, he 
would be merely the tool of the party and 
execute its will. Do the people wish to re- 
store this party to power? We think not 
and we certainly hope not. A party with 
such a history should give evidence of being 
thoroughly reformed or be kept in a per 
manent minority. For years before the 
war Democracy was in close alliance with 
the slave obligarchy of the South and was 
to all intents and purposes a pro-slavery 
party. When rebellion followedit defeat, 
in 1860, and Southern Democracy inaugur- 
ated open treason against the Government 
and sought by arms to dissolve the Union, 
then this party, as such, was disloyal and 
in sympathy with both slavery and treason. 
In 1864 it pronounced the war on the part 
of the Government to be a failure and de- 
manded negotiation with armed rebels; and 
the people by the election of that year re- 
jected it with indignant scorn. The con- 
stitutional amendments and the reconstruc- 
tion processes that followed the conquest 
of the Rebellion found in the Democratic 
party a persistent enemy. In 1868 this 
party incorporated into its platform the 
doctrine of repudiation in respect to the 
national debt, and was again defeated by 
the people. In 1872 it resorted to the trick 
of importing its candidate and platform 
from the Liberal Republicans; and again 
the people stamped it into the dust. In 
1876 it denounced the Resumption Act and 
demanded its repeal. The Democratic 
party at the South has bulldozed and sup- 
pressed the Negro vote. The party, both 
South and North, is hostile to the election 
laws enacted by Congress to protect the 
purity of the ballot-box. The great 
naturalization and ‘election fraud in this 
city in 1868 was planned and perpetrated by 
Democrats. The old views of state rights, 
as opposed to the supremacy of the Nation- 
al Government, has no home in this country 
except in the bosom of Democrats. The 
‘Solid South ” of to-day is the right wing 
of the Democratic party and its main de- 
pendence for success, and would, were it 
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victorious, dictate the future policy of the 
party. 

These are facts in the record of De 
mocracy, and the nomination of Gen. Han- 
cock, ‘‘the superb soldier,” neither wipes 
them out nor changes their character. It 
does not change the Democratic party. 
The party is the same old party still, ready 
for any shift, any device, any inconsistency 
that gives promise of restoration to power, 
which has been its one principle for the 
last twenty years. We can ‘understand 
why Democrats should vote for their own 
candidate as the means of attaining this 
end. But, surely, Republicans are not go- 
ing to be caught with the military record of 
Gen. Hancock and vote against their own 
principles. This game was tried by the 
nomination of Gen. McClellan, and it 
didn’t take then and it will not take now. 
Let Democrats vote for Gen. Hancock, as 
they undoubtedly will; but let Republicans 
to a man vote against him, whatever they 
may think of him asa soldier, because he 
is the candidate of the Democracy and 
would, if elected, do its will. 





POPE LEO XIII AS A REFORMER. 


We had confidence in Leo XIII from the 
beginning; we have confidence in him 
still. From the hour of his coronation, hé 
has manifested a liberal spirit, and, what is 
of supreme importance, has shown himself 
to be possessed of a good endowment of 
common sense. He has had too much 
common sense to attempt the impractica- 
ble; and too little of the element of 
superstition in his religious character 
to commend himself as a man 0of 
the mold of Pius IX. This old man— 
now, happily, for the welfare of the Church, 
removed from a world into which he was 
born two centuries too late—inflicted great- 
er injuries on the cause he professed to 


promote than any man of his time 
outside the body of the faithful. He 
did it ignorantly, blindly, and with a 
determination which would not be 
turned aside. When he died, he left 
the Church in a deplorable condition. He 


had warred with the leading governments 
of Europe and had created dissatisfaction 
and unrest throughout the bounds of the 
Church. Intelligent Catholics could not 
have desired a successor like him, unless 
they sought the destruction of the Church. 
We thought the choice of the Sacred Col- 
lege a wise one, and we think so still. 
Leo’s policy has proved it. He accepted 
the past as irrevocable. He did not at- 
tempt to mend it. He did not begin his 
pontificate in a revolutionary manner. He 
did not try all at once to change the course 
of things. There were some things which 
he had the sense to see were beyond even 
the power of an infallible pope to ac- 
complish. His first duty was to bring 
about a reconciliation between Church 
and state in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. This was not to be done sud- 
denly, but gradually and cautiously. In 
his negotiations, long protracted, he gave 
no ultimatum.- His purpose was to obtain 
the best terms possible for the Church; but 
peace was what he sought. His difficul- 
ties were almost innumerable. The College 
of Cardinals. created by Pius IX, consid- 
ered his policy divine and opposed every 
deviation from it, and Ultramontane influ- 
ence predominated everywhere. Leo has 
not accomplished all he desired to, be- 
cause of this opposition; but has he not 
done much to restos confidence in the 
Church? 

The exiled bishops from Switzerland are 
again guiding their flocks, and several 
Swiss parishes have been reclaimed from 
the Old Catholics by participation in par- 
ish elections, which Pius IX had forbidden. 
In Italy there is no more open conflict; no 
more hurling of impotent anathemas at 
the head of the king; no more abstention 
by the clergy from the duties of citizens. 
The recent municipal elections show how 
rapidly the clerical party is regaining 
power and influence. The tone of hostility 
to the Church, so outspoken in the last 
decade of the reign of Pius IX, is passing 
away, and Leo XIII wields mote power 
over Italy to-day than his predecessor ever 
could have wielded if he had lived a 


quarter of a century longer. In the matter 





of education there has been a vast improve- 








Fment, and the new Pope is giving special 


attention to the seminaries which have in 
charge the training of priests. In Ger- 
many, by wise concessions, Leo has 
secured substantial advantages for the 
Church and vacant dioceses and parishes 
can now be supplied. There is peace be- 
tween Church and state, and both are gain- 
ers thereby, but especially the former. 

Leo has also occupied himself with vari- 
ous internal reforms, the most important of 
which concerns the education of persons 
for the priesthood. Progress and science 
are not condemned, as they were by Pius 
IX, but commended. Modern society is not 
to be made over; but the Church is to adapt 
itself to new ideas and exigencies. The 
worship of the Virgin and hunting up 
miracles are not the chief end of a Catholic; 
but the imitation of Christ and his 
virtues. In this direction notice the Pope’s 
approbation of Father Curci’s translation 
of the New Testament, of which we give 
some account in another column. Docs 
anybody believe that Pius IX would have 
permitted such views to have been pub- 
lished? He would have lad the book 
placed on the Inder Erpurgatorius, and 
would have condemned its author, as he 
did for a less offense. Here is a plea for 
the study of the New Testament, which is 
declared to be the sole means of building 
up the Catholic Church! When was such 
an idea advanced under Pius IX? That 
isn’t Ultramontanism. That isn’t deifying 
the Pope and the Church. That isn’t ex- 
alting the worship of images and relics. 
That isn’t strengthening superstition and 
idolatrous rites. The New Testament in- 
culcates pure religion, and we believe that 
is what Lco would establish. He is a good 
and wise man, and we hail him as a Chris- 
tian brother and a reformer. 





THE EFFECT OF NEGRO OSTRA- 
CISM. 


Tue editor of The Christian Reeorder, one 
of the most intelligent and sensible Ne- 
groes in the country, puts a very serious 
question on our first page this week. He 
asks what will be the effect upon the Negro 
of the social ostracism practiced against his 
race, even more at the North than in the 
South. 

His complaints are well founded. While 
exceptions are numerous, while in most of 
our churches the Negro will be allowed his 
equal rights, it is true that the Negro is not 
welcomed as a white man would be wel- 
comed to very many of the more lucrative 
trades and pursuits. Wedo not see colored 
condactors on the horse-cars nor colored 
saleswomen in our stores. Colored carpen- 
ters, colored printers, colored factory-girls 
are hardly to be found, and chiefly, we pre- 
sume, because they would not be welcomed 
by their associates. Colored men are, there- 
fore, doomed to be waiters, or barbers, or 
whitewashers; and colored women to be 
laundresses or servants. What will be the 
result of this repression on the race? Will 
they be content to remain at the foot and 
confess their inferiority, or will they prove 
their manhood and triumph over their dis- 
advantages? 

The question is not easy to answer, and 
yet we have great hopes that the method 
suggested by Dr. B. T. Tanner will give 
the Negro the victory. The Negro has 
physical force. We believe he has will 
enough to suceced. Could we address the 
colored people of America, we would speak 
somewhat as follows: 

You have been atrociously outraged and 
oppressed by us white men. We have at 
last broken the chain of slavery. It re- 
mains for us to give you political and so- 
cial equality. This we, who believe God 
gives all men equal rights, promise to ac- 
complish just as soon as we can. It is a slow 
work, for we have to educate unwilling 
scholars. We kuow that the prejudice 
against you on account of your color is 

wicked, is an insult to God, who gave you 
your color; but we cannot conquer it all at 
once. We hope for the time to come 
speedily when in business and trade, as 
clerks and partners, as lawyers and clergy- 
men and teachers, as brokers and bankers, 
as ladies and gentlemen, no one shall ask 
what is your color, but only what are you; 
when Caucasians and Negroes of equal cul- 
ture shall be equally welcome in society or 
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in the professions; when a black skin shall 
be no more despised than black hair; and 
when even in the closest and holiest bonds 
of matrimony the last vestige of this linger- 
ing ostracism shall vanish. Even now we 
pledge ourselves to the Christian equality 
not yet accepted by our people, and will 
advance it in every way in our power. 

But, brethren, we shall never succeed 
without your help. Your social equality 
will not be achieved unless you develop 
men and women actyally equal to your 
white brothers and sisters. And, first, you 
must be thrifty. You must work and save 
money and get rich. Especially buy land. 
Cultivate farms and be substantial, and you 
will soon be respected citizens. Cultivate 
education. If your white neighbor sends 
his children to school three months, send 
yours six, and see that they learn. Be 
diligent, be honest, be virtuous, be attent- 
ive to your religious duties. Teach it 
to your children that they must rise, and 
rise by intelligence, thrift, and morality. 
Let it become a passion among you to bet- 
ter your condition, and that only by labor. 
Avoid show and get the substance. Do not 
spend your money on your clothes; but in- 
vest itin your farms or in the bank. If 
you do this, you cannot help rising. You 
will yourselves break down the social 
barrier raised against you. 

In this crusade The Christian Reeorde is 
doing valiant service for its race, by con- 
stantly preaching to the Negroes that they 
cannot expect to get any more than they 
earn. We will venture to suggest one thing 
to our excellent contemporary, which it 
has not thought it prudent to say for itself 
that when the largest colored Methodist 
Church in the country, in face of the fact 
that confessedly no more bishops were 
needed, in response to the clamor of ambi- 
tious, ignorant, pretentious, and blatant 
men, cheapens its honor by largely increas- 
ing its number of bishops, it does not hasten 
the era of religious equality. But we pre- 
sume the editor sees this as well as do we. 





GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


Very much has been written on the 
beauty of growing old graciously, and very 
much on the ugliness of a peevish old age. 
Doubtless, the most difficult thing for an 
old man to do—which requires more grace 
than anything else—is to see himself grad- 
ually replaced by younger men, who take 
the burdens which he would still like to 
bear and, perhaps, thinks himself still able 
to bear. Our admiration especially goes 
out to those who are willing, when re- 
quired, to take a subordinate place in their 
advancing years, and still work in such a 
position as cheerfully as of old. It is that 
one thing that makes the memory of John 
Quincy Adams dear—that he was willing, 
after being President, to serve faithfully in 
the lower house of Congress; and his dis- 
trict appreciated it and were faithful to 
him til] his death, We remember many 
cases in which men in -high educational 
positions—presidents of great colleges— 
have, at the age of seventy, put their resig- 
nation in the hands of the trustees, not 
willing to become, unconsciously to them- 
selves, a burden where they had been a 
strength. 

Ministers probably have especial occasion 
to show the beauty of growing old gra- 
ciously. The most of them live to grow 
old; and the time comes when, without their 
own knowledge, perhaps, they become un- 
able to meet the requirements of their posi- 
tion. A younger man is wanted—perhaps 
as colleague, perhaps as successor. It is 
beautiful and gracious, we say, to show so 
much self-distrust as to be ready, without 
feeling that an injury has been done, to re- 
tire and make room gracefully for another. 
Old men, near Heaven, called to be saints 
very soon, often show a temper of another 
calling when they hear their age com- 
plained of. We know very well that there 
may be an unreasonable call for young 
men, that experience and wisdom are often 
slighted; but, on the other hand, an old 
man may overestimate hisown wisdom and 
the value of his own experience. The 
younger man may be better fitted for the 
new age. Itis not every man that has kept 
his heart young and in sympathy with the 
young. Above all, the peaceof a church 
is of more importance than the place of 








any man, old or young, and no man has a 
right to resist a general feeling that he has 
outlived his influence. He should rather 
be quick to allow that it may be so. 

An unpleasant, but not very flagrant 
case of this failure to accept graciously 
what is inevitable when God blesses us with 
old age, is afforded in the case of a distin- 
guished aged professor in a theological 
seminary of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. It became necessary to close the 
seminary, for lack of support. This worthy 
and honored professor opposed the suspen- 
sion earnestly in the last meeting of the 
Southern General Assembly, and especially 
the proposition that he should be retired as 
emeritus professor on a small salary. In 
an address, delivered with faltering, yet en- 
ergetic tones and with the frequent need of 
calling for milk to strengthen him, he 
protested against his transfer from the 
active duties of his chair to this hon- 
orary position. But it was necessary 
to do it, and the only anxiety of the 
members of the Assembly was to know 
whether he would accept the position and 
support, which were offered with the kindest 
expressions of esteem. After the adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly,the clerk of the board 
of directors wrote him of his retention as 
emeritus professor, but got no response. 
Six weeks later he wrote again, and re- 
quested an answer. The professor (his 
name is not necessaryy now replied, with- 
out one word of thanks, mentioning that 
the action was taken without his consent, 
and concluding as follows: 

** Consequently, nothing remains for me 
to do but to stand in my lot, accept the 
position in which I am thus placed, re- 
ceive the sum thus promised toward the 
support of myself and family, and adapt 
myself to my new and difficult circum- 
stances. This I now do, being shut up 
to this course by the manifest providence 
of God toward me.” 

As we give elsewhere the example of 
a most eminent American naturalist as 
one to be followed, so we mention this 
as one to be avoided. We may reason- 
ably expect, as Cicero says in an essay 
which all people should read that feel 
age approaching, that the ‘‘ captious and 
irritable disposition incident to this sea- 
son of life will be much softened and 
subdued in a mind actuated by high moral 
principle and improved by liberal accom 
plishments.” 


Editorial Notes, 





WE cannot say that we regret so very much 
the mishap which calls out the letter we print 
herewith from Prof. Asa Gray. He saw in our 
columns an article from a theological writer, 
in which he made a quotation, unverified by ref- 
erence, from Mr. Darwin. He thought he was 
well enough acquainted with Darwin’s writ- 
ings to be sure it was not written by him. He 
wrote for the reference to our correspondent, 
who was unable to giveit. He, thereupon, in our 
columns, read a rebuke to the writer for quot- 
ing, at second-hand, as Darwin’s what did not 
seem to have been written by him, and de- 
manded the reference. But since then he bas 
found that it actually was written by Darwin, 
and isto be found in his ‘* Descent of Man.” 
He accordingly writes us, with all speed: 


“To THE EpiIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


‘*T undergo the mortification of finding that 
in THe InpEPENDENT of July 29th I have seri- 
ously wronged a fellow-writer, by suggesting 
that he made use of a garbled quotation; and 
I have thereby subjected myself to the par- 
ticular reprehension which [ had meted out 
to another. The ‘celebrated passage’ from 


Mr. Darwin is, in fact, correctly cited, or 


gathered; and I ought not to have hastily 
questioned it, still less implied the contrary. 
My difficulty is not at all in promptly ac- 
knowledging and deeply regretting the wrong, 
but in comprehending how I came to inflict it. 
I see no valid excuse for it. 
“ Asa GRAY. 
“ Campripgs, Mass., August Sth, 1880.” 

This is an admirable example of the way 
that an honest man treats himself when he 
finds that he has done an injury to another. 
He does not excuse it nor explain it away; but 
makes the most unstinted apology and repara- 
tion in his power. Such a letter deserves 
preservation, as an honorable example ; for 
we are all liable to do such an injury, and 
none more so than editors, who freely and 
sometimes hastily discuss ‘matters of current 
{nterest. Aa Professor Gray preserves his 
choice flowers, #0 we shall preserve this letter 
im our yerbarium, es # type specimen, whi¢h 
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we shall try to duplicate when opportunity | ination and that he was not a Greenbacker 


requires, 


We understand that the Rev. E. P. Adams, 
of Dunkirk, N. Y., who has just been sus- 
pended by his presbytery for the offense of 
heresy as to the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and the Rev. Myron Adams, of the Con- 
gregational church in Rochester, N. Y., who 
has at the same time been accused of a similar 
lapse from orthodoxy, are brothers. In the 
former case the Presbytery speaks warmly of 
Mr. Adams personally ; but, regretting deeply 
his “serious defection,’ is compelled to sus- 
pend him until its next meeting, in September. 
What the Presbytery has done is perfectly 
right under its constitution. Whether it is 
right under the constitution which Jesus has 
given his Church is a very different question 
and may have a different answer. To our 
understanding, both reason and revelation in- 
dicate that some lost souls will remain in 
eternal sin and ruin; but we utterly fail 
to see why one who thinks it probable, from 
reason and revelation, that the wicked will 
finally lose their existence or will yield to the 
commands of God should be denied Christian 
fellowship. He may, under present constitu- 
tions, be denied denominational fellowship; 
but the maintenance of a denominational test 
which is confessedly stricter than the Christian 
test is, we think, a sin against our Lord Jesus 
Christ and against the Holy Ghost. In the 
Presbyterian Church are,we suppose, 4,938 
ministers who disbelieve more or less in their 
Catechisms and Confession of Faith. Whether 
the parts disbelieved are more or less {mport- 
ant is for their brethren to judge; and it is, we 
are sure, their duty to hold every single point 
as unessential which differentiates the Pres- 
byterian Church from the Church of Christ. 
On this point of future punishment the Buffalo 
Presbytery, which condemns Mr. Adams, 
judges differently from the Troy Presbytery, 
which retained Dr. Webber. 





WE begin to get a glimpse of light as to the 
cause of the removal of Professor W. Q. Scott 
from the chair of mental and moral science in 
Wooster University. He has written a letter 
to the board of trustees, asking that the 
reasons be given; and now Dr. John Robinson, 
president of the board, responds. He says 
that rumors have been abroad ever since Pro- 
fessor Scott went to Wooster, two years ago, 
affecting the religious influence of his teach- 
ings upon the etudents, and he quotes a letter 
which he wrote to Prof. Scott a month before 
the meeting of the board, in which he said: 

‘* These charges gather about your mode of 

epeaiins upon the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
their absolute authority, the doctrines of atone- 
ment and justification, the importance of 
making highest learning the handmaid of 
purest and intensest piety, and the danger of 
the false and materialistic science of the day. 
Your students, friends and foes, represent your 
liberalism on these subjects as being great— 
possibly, extreme.”’ 
If this statement was true, then the board of 
trustees did right to vacate the professorship. 
But it will be noticed that nothing more than 
rumor was charged. Noevidence was brought 
forward, and Professor Scott most emphatically 
declared his sympathy with the faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. It looks asif this John 
Robinson does not wait for any more light to 
break from God’s Holy Word, and as if the 
trustees were utterly frightened when a live, 
earnest man, who had thé cause of Christianity 
as much at heart as any of them, stepped out 
of the beaten track to defend it in a way not 
familiar to them against the unbelief of the 
present day. 


Tus astonishing question is in good earnest 
asked of The Vermont Chronicle: 

«(1.) Inasmuch as many En regard the 

Bible as the authoritative Word of God, and 
the men who originally translated it as kept 
by the Almighty from making egregious blun- 
ders, does not the fact that learned Christian 
men regard it necessary to alter and revise it 
give abundant ground for skepticism or un- 
belief?” 
We have known boys to grow up in the belief 
that the English Bible (not the Septuagint 
Greek, of which they bad never heard) was 
translated by seventy men, who were immured 
in seventy separate cells, and who produced 
their separate translations of the Bible, which 
proved to be miraculously identical. The truest 
reverence of God’s Word ought most to 
seek and demand an improved translation. 
There are considerable portions, as in Job, 
that are utterly unintelligible in our present 
version. The skepticism which is excited by 
learning that our English Bible is imperfect is 
no more dangerous than the superstition 
which imagines it to have a special inspiration 
of its own. 


We must allow the Rev. James Hill, of 
Zanesville, O., to make a correction of our 
language. We said, depending on the current 
news reports of the day, that after the Green- 
backers had vominated him for Congress he 
* seized the first opportunity to announce from 





his pulpit that be could pot secep$ the nom- 
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baving never voted the Greenback ticket and 
never expecting to do so:” Mr. Hill writes 
us that this statement does him injustice. 
“T said in my pulpit: ‘ With all due respect for 
the party and the convention that nominated 
me, and while I endorse their leading views, 
I must decline.’ I did incidentally state that 
‘I had not been voting with the party.’ I 
did not say I ‘never expected to do so.’” 
Mr. Hill adds that he fully endorses Mr. 
Weaver’s resolutions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on currency and coinage of gold and 
silver without limit, and that it was only hin 
relations to his church and conference that 
prevented his accepting the nomination. 


A THEOLOGICAL student has been spending a 
vacation preaching about in Butte Co., Call- 
fornia, and he writes to The Pacific from Para- 
se. He does not find it so paradisiacal. In- 
deed, the next villages are Helltown and Dog- 
town, which well deserve their names, Here 
isa specimen of the people who live there- 
abouts: 

‘TI met aman onthe road that leads from 
Dogtown to Paradise, He was sitting ona 
log. He wasastrangertome. I sat down be- 
side him to rest. After exchanging compli- 
ments, I said: ‘ Have there been any religious 
meetings held lately at Dogtown?’ ‘ Done-no. 
Ther’’s a poker game going on now.’ ‘ What 
is’ the |p a mee of Dogtown?’ ‘About a 
thousand on Sunday, an’ sixteen during the 
week; if ye don’t include the dogs.’ ‘How is 
the morality of the people?’ ‘ What’s that?’ 
*Do the people ever goto church?’ The an- 
swer: ‘Are ye talking about Hoskins, the 
preacher?’ ‘Yes, What abouthim?’ ‘ Well 
the boys think a-heap o’ Hoskins. He’s a good 
thing to sober us on after running a day an’ s 
night an’ pie-yente gets played out. Stran- 
ger, he’s the best hand I ever seen talking over 
a funeral-box. The boys think a-heap o’ 
Hoskins ?’” 


Ir was precisely to save them from the dan- 
ger of quoting the pretended old manuecript 
records of the Baptist church in Epworth, 
England, as evidence that immersion was 
early practiced in England that The Congre- 
gationalist, and afterward Taz INDEPENDENT, 
presented convincing proof that they are a 
clumsy forgery, and especially the paragraph 
under an assumed date of March 24th, 1606: 

“This night at midnight Elder Jobn Morton 

baptized John Smyth, vicar of Gainsborough, 
in ye River Don. It was so dark we were 
obliged to have torchlights. Elder Brewster 
prayed. Mr. Smyth made a good confession. 
Walked to Epworth in his wet clothes ; but re- 
received no harm. The distance was over two 
miles. All our friends were present. Tothe 
triune God be all the praise.”’ 
This is an unquestionable forgery and no 
Baptist paper has tried to defend it. Not a 
baptism by immersion took place in England 
till some thirty years later. But now The 
Christian Secretary, ef Hartford, ruba its blind 
eyes and quotes this absurd forgery, and de- 
clares that “this testimony settles the ques- 
tion beyond reasonable dispute’? that John 
Smyth could not have anabaptized himself 
some years later in Holland by affusion. We, 
suppose very few are aware that there is both 
a Baptist and a Congregational paper pub- 
lished in Hartford. The secular journals of 
Hartford are enterprising and excellent. 


WE are glad to see in The Religious Herald, 
of Richmond, Va., one of the best Baptist 
journals in the country, a conservative article, 
by Professor Norman Fox, of this city, 
meant to reassure those who are always 
trembling lest, in the new and inevitable critic- 
al discussions of the Bible history, we may lose 
the authority of the Bible iteelf and the basis 
of our Christian faith. His position is that, 
first, ‘we should be slowto admit that the 
Scriptures contain even the least important 
mistake.’’ ‘Im spite,” he says, ‘‘of all that 
has been said, it may be better to adhere for a 
while longer to the belief that no 
rightly understood, conflicts with any other pas- 
sage, rightly understood, or with any correct 
teacher of secular acience.’’ But from hence 
he goes on most emphatically to repudiate the 
idea that, if it were proved that the Scriptures 
contain any mistakes, their authority would 
be overthrown. It is, he says, unneces-. 
sary to hold that the apostles could have had 
no divine guidance at all, unless if be ex 
tended to the minutest particulars. It may 
have been real, though not unlimited. We 
quote : 

‘* We must suppose the appostles had what- 
ever guid was to enable them to 
fully discharge their peculiar duty. On this 
principle, we may believe that the Spirit 
specially brought to their remembrance the 
rebuke of the crowd to Bartimeus, and his 
casting away his garment, as he ran to be 
healed, for these things help to explain the 
main event more fully. But if there be no 
moral lesson inyolved in the question whether 
the healing was wrought as Jesus was first en- 
tering or as he was finally leaving Jericho, 
must we ex ee that the apostles would be kept 
from error in stating that point ?’’ 

And, after showing that the spoken words of 
the apostics contained errors now and then, he 
says, admirably : 


The spokes words of the spostles guidet 
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men to the Saviour because, though con- 
taining some error, they were true as a whole. 
Therefore, if the writings of the apostles were 
not absolutely free froun misconceptions, they 
would still suffice as a guide to salvation so 
long as we could claim that they were true as 
a whole.” 

We also say, most earnestly, with Professor 
Fox, Professor Patton, and others, to our young 
people, who are #0 greatly disturbed when they 
hear that scholars in science or criticism think 
that there are certain errors in the Bible: Do 
not be disturbed about that. Your duty to God 
and man remains the same, nevertheless. Your 
relations to Christ are not altered by the fact 
that one evangelist says Jesus was entering 
Jerichoand another that he wasleavingit when 
he healed Bartimeus. Both agree that He healed 
him ; that He performed miracles ; that He died 
and rose fromthe dead ; and that through Him 
is redemption from sin. For twenty years the 
Church grew and flourished when it rested only 
on the oral teachings of fallible men, and it 
would continue to live and grow though the 
whole Church should yield that the writings of 
the apostles were no more infallible than their 
spoken words. ‘‘ The doctrine of inspiration,” 
says Professor Fox, “is not one of the ‘fun- 
damental’ doctrines of Christianity.’’ ‘In the 
debate with skepticism,” says Professor Pat- 
ton, “itis not good generalship to put for- 
ward the argument for inspiration and affirm 
that Christianity stands or falls with it.” 

Ont who writes well writes to The Interior 
fn sharp criticism of an article in Tae Inpr- 
renpent on ‘Bulk Believers.” With much 
that he would sayin reply to us we are in 
hearty accord. We do not now say once for 
all (for we expect to have to say it a great 
many times) that we are generally satisfied if 
we can put a single thought clearly and 
strongly. We remember that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose example in teaching and contro- 
versy was an instructive one, Was satisfied 
always to say one thing ata time. He never 
sacrificed the pungency of truth to the desire 
to escape misunderstanding. This was a very 
striking peculiarity of his polemics or his 
preaching. When he said “ Let the dead bury 
their dead,” he made no explanation of the 
harsh command. He did notindulgein “‘ buts”’ 
and ‘‘ howevers.’’ Now we venture to think this 
example good, if lacking inprudence. One who 
follows it will seem to the undiscriminating to 
be full of contradictions; but there will be a 
unity of foree which will be felt, however the 
separate utterances may be criticised. The 
aim of that article was to show the weakness 
of those who believe unintelligently, accept- 
ing their faith without any clear idea what 
it is. Nevertheless, having then made that 
point there, we are glad to say now that many 
a believer may properly receive the Bible, and 
ought to, without understanding it very 
well, on the evidence of the simple word 
of the teachers to whom he has access, 
because in his position he is incapable of 
receiving other evidence. It is perfectly 
right for a man, or woman, if he can do 
no better, to believe because he has inherited 
a belief and bas seen no reason to change it. 
Most people believe for that reason. Much 
more, if his own Christian experience proves 
the beauty and comfort there is in the Chris- 
tian faith, ought this evidence to satisfy him. 
This is the other side and there is no real con- 
tradiction. 


No one else could answer Bishop Coxe so 
appropriately as Bishop Lee, who is one of the 
revisers of our English version of the Bible 
and who makes a full reply in last week's 
Churchman, One or two points in his letter 
give us special satisfaction. One is that in 
which he disclaims all right of the Episcopal 
Chureh in America to assert any primacy 
among other Churches. He says: 


“Millions of inhabitants of the United 
States have agreed in the use of the present 
Authorized Version Of these millions the 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
constitute but a small part. The great ma- 
jority acknowledge no obligation to follow 
her guidance or submit to her judgment. The 
claim that to that Church pertained the au- 
thorization of the Bible for common use would 
be regarded by them as arrogant and prepos- 
terous. She could act for herself, but had no 
prerogative to act for others.” 


Again, referring to Bishop Coxe’s notion that 
revision can be safely entrusted only to those 
who hold views which he regards as catholic, 
and that, therefore, Unitarians, among others, 
should be excluded, Bishop Lee well says: 


“ Admitting that sincere reverence becomes 
all who deal with the sacred volume, I con- 
ceive that the principle involved in this 
assumption is unsound and dangerous. It 
means a previous bias in favor of certain dog- 
mas, a conviction not to be shaken that they 
are taught in part‘cular passages and a deter- 
mination to find them. This is virtually a 

rejudicium, from whenee our word prejudice. 
: not such a state of mind most opposed to 


trut!:ful fuvestigation? History, both church 


ane biblical, abounds in instances of the per- 
nicious influence of preconceived opinions. 
To this -ouree we owe not a few of the various 


readings which have occasioned so much con- 
fusion aud perplexity. As an illustration, the 
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duty of fasting early assumed a prominence 
beyond that assigif€@d to it in the New Testa- 
ment. To catholic-minded transcribers there 
was a defect in the teaching of our bleesed 
Lord and his apostles, which ought to be rem- 
edied. Hence, in Matt. xxii, 21; Mark xi, 29; 
Acts x, 30; I Cor. vii, 5, the word ‘ fasting 

was interpolated. The position of a reviser 
and of an interpreter, too, should be judicial 
and impartial. His mind should be as free as 
possible from foregone conclusions.” 


Ow the last Fourth of July the citizens of 
Geneva recorded a vote which must seem dis” 
couraging to those who hope soon to see the 
best American ideas adopted in Europe. By a 
vote of nine thousand against four thousand, 
it was decided not to accomplish a separation 
of Church and state So large a vote would 
seem to indicate the hopelessness of attempting 
such a separation anywhere on the continent; 
for, since the days of M. Agenor de Gasparin, 
separation bas been most faithfully defended, 
and it really would have seemed that the days 
of the dependence of the spiritual upon the 
temporal power were nearly ended. But in 
this vote a new and strange phenomenon ap- 
jears. Forgetting the fifty-fifth article of the 
Papal Syllabus, which declares it one of the 
chief errors of the times that “the Church 
must be separated from the state and the state 
separated from the Church,’’ the Catholic 
communes of Geneva have all voted for sepa- 
ration. This shows, at least, that it is 
through no strength of Ultramontanism that 
the result was reached. Indeed, Romanism 
has been sadly persecuted in Geneva and 
its churches stolen away. It is in the sup- 
posed interest of Protestantism, and in re- 
sponse to a traditional and patriotic feeling 
that the people of Geneva, who have heard 
the question argued so often and so well, have 
resolved by this overwhelming vote to make 
no radical changes. This is not the vote of 
religious conviction; but rather of political 
prejudice, which sees in a national church, 
including everybody, a defense against the 
pretensions of Rome. We wish it might have 
been different, and that in Switzerland, in the 
eye of Europe, we might have the experiment 
of separation fairly tried; for we have faith 
in human nature and in the divinity of Chris- 
tian truth, so that we are confident that re- 
ligion would be seen to be strongest where it 
stands on its own feet. 


THE women, and the men, too, who are so 
interested in the temperance reform cannot 
but be anxious that the good example of Mrs. 
Hayes, in banishing liquors from all state din- 
ners, may be followed by the lady who shall 
succeed her at the White House. We have 
not invaded the families of either candidate, to 
ask how they stand related to the temperance 
question ; but we are quite sure that such a 
reform could have no sympathy from General 
Hancock, who has no prejudice, in theory or 
practice, against social wine-drinking. Should 
Mrs. Garfield succeed Mrs. Hayes, we should 
have very confident hope that she would do 
all in her power to have the innovation 
harden into a fixed custom. We feel a very 
hearty regard for Mrs. Hayes, and are glad 
that the proposition is made by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union to have a portrait 
fo her painted and hung in the White House. 
They also propose to have this picture en- 
graved, anda copy sent to every contributor 
of five dollars, as a sort of temperance edu- 
cator in our homes, very much as Tue [npz- 
PENDENT has made the picture of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation an educator for freedom 
in scores of thousands of families. Everybody 
knows or ought to know that, after the evil 
of slavery (now happily abolished) and the 
ignorance accompanying it, there is no other 
evilso pervasive, so terrible, so fraught with 
danger to our country as that of intemperance; 
and the White House is none too sacred a 
place to have its walls preach a perpetual 
temperance sermon. Mrs. Hayes at first, we 
are told, absolutely refused to give her con- 
sent; but her reluctance was at last overruled. 
If any money should be left over, after the 
cost of the portrait is paid, it is proposed to 
devote it to a temperance publication fund 
to bear the name of Lucy Hayes. 


Tue letter of the sons of Oakes Ames, in 
which they attempt to show that he was very 
unjustly treated by the Congress that expelled 
him, and that he was in no way guilty of at- 
tempted bribery in his distribution of the 
Credit Mobilier stock, will not completely 
exonerate him. It is true that he did not give 
the stock away. The men with whom he was 
trying to deal would have scorned a bribe. It 
is true that he did not seek any legislation in 
behalf of the road. The fact is, that he did 
not want any more legislation. He had got 
all he wanted, and he wished to be let alone. 
He distributed his “investments” where he 
thought they would do most good, 
and we judge that his moral fiber was 
so coarse that he saw no great evil in 
it. That he carried out a great work that was 
a national blessin :, and for achieving which he 





deserved great praise, is also true. There is 
only one paragraph in his letter, which has any 
real political bearing, and that ought to be 
enough to show the unreliability of the whole 
of Oakes Ames’s testimony against the con- 
gressmen implicated. The Ames brothers 
say: 

“In considering the conflict between the 
statements of Mr. Ames, derived from his 
memoranda made at the time, and those of 
some of the congressmen implicated, made five 

ears afterward from memory, great allowance 
6 due tothe fact that these agreements were 
verbal, and in some instances conditional 
upon future payment. They were never re- 
duced to writing, and possibly in some cases 
were regarded as options, rather than as invest- 
ments. The pocket diary in which the brief 
memoranda were made was probably the only 
record of these trangactions. Some of the 
agreements had afterward been canceled, and 
it is even possible that the facts had been for- 
gotten by some of the parties when the list 
ane their names was unexpectedly made 
public. 


----An Englishman, visiting New York, tells 
a good story of an Episcopal clergyman in this 
city, whom he heard catechising children in 
his church Sunday afternoon. The good man 
was in the habit of saying after each answer 
from the children “‘ Very good ; capital; very 
well.” One afternoon he asked: “ What will 
be said to the righteous at the last day ?”’ And 
the children answered, as with one voice: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.”’ And the good curate said: 
“Very good; capital; very well.”” And then 
he asked the children what would be said to 
the wicked? And the children again, as with 
one voice, answered: “‘ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his angels.” And the curate said: 
“ Very good ; capital; very well.” Evidently, 
he had no doubts on the subject of future 
punishment. 


---“‘In alate numberof Tas [NpEPEND- 
ENT,’’ says The California Christian Advocate, 
“the Methodist Episcopal Church is falsely 
accused of indifference to the cause of Indian 
evangelization.”” Not indifferent? We are 
glad that is so; but certainly The California 
Advocate is indifferent, for it continues, in the 
same article: ‘‘ When the Indian Bureau will 
protect honest agents . . . we shall goin 
for doing all that is possible for the Indians ; 
but now we do not blame the Missionary 
Board, nor our bishops, nor anybody else for 
keeping at a safe distance from the whole 
affair.” And again: “‘We know well the 
utter impossibility of doing anything in the 
way of civilizing wild Indians, who go where 
they please and do as they please.” So? 


...-A great problem which Methodism has 
yet to solve is discussed, on another page, by 
Bishop Peck, whom we cordially welcome to our 
columns. Methodism is growing so fast, draw- 
ing so much diverse material into its embrace 
thatit becomes an interesting question whether 
it shall leaven them entirely or be leavened 
by them. The Bishop contends that its doc- 
trines and ite ecclesiastical order cannot be 
changed in essentials; but that, as has been 
the case since its beginning, Methodism will 
follow the leadings of Divine Providence, and 
that, though there may be schisms and obstruc- 
tions and some backsliding, there will still re- 
main a pure, battling Methodism. We hope 
he may feel inclined to write further on this 
subject. 


...-A convocation for simple prayer, with 
no arranged preaching or adresses, is not 
often called. But Mr. Moody has issued an 
invitation for such a meeting, to be held at 
Northfield, Mass., from Sept. lst to 10th, 
simply to pray for “‘a fresh enduement of 
power from on high."’ He, and those with 
him, fear that the Church is too much “ sub- 
stituting outward appliances for inward life,” 
and that, with our multiplied machinery, we 
are depending less on the power of the Spirit. 
We see in this proposal no sign of infatuation 
and we trust that the meeting will be fully at- 
tended by clergymen and laymen from all parts 
of the country. 


.... We regret that we published, two weeks 
ago, among our original contributions, a poem 
entitled “‘Late to the Kingdom,” which ap- 
peared a year ago in The Christian Union. We 
doubt not that the writer, the Rev. 8. W. 
Duffield, after sending it to us and waiting a 
year or two for its publication, concluded that 
it would not be published and sent it else- 
where. We bave once or twice before been 
the victim of such an accident, which could 
easily be avoided if our friends would send us 
less good poetry. 


.---The missionary meetings at Chautauqua 
this year were full of interest to those in at- 
tendance. There was in the lectures and gen- 
eral discussions so much of value to the friends 
of the great cause that it has been determined 
to print them in a separate publication. 
Everybody was pleased, in particular, with 
Ram Chander Bose’s addresses. He speaks 





excellent English, When complimented on 
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this excellence, he observed that he learned his 
English from Addison, while Americans 
learned theirs from their servants. 


--+-The diseussion over Mr. Ingram’s apol- 
ogy for Poe still goes on in England, and we 
are glad to see that our own editorial explan- 
ation, that Mr. Ingram had confounded 
Charles F. Briggs with Thomas Dunn English, 
as the person who was sued by Poe, is quoted 
in The Atheneum and North British Daily Mail. 
The latter calls Scribner's Monthly “‘ one of the 
most brilliant of all fhe monthlies on either 
side of the Atlantic, and Tas INDEPENDENT 
“the most influential religious newspaper in 
the world.” So may it be. 

.-..The Richmond Christian Advocate (Meth- 
odist South) uses its caustic wit at the expense 
of its Northern brethren at every opportunity. 
The Methodist lately said: ‘‘ We write these 
lines on our back.”” The Richmond paper com- 
mented: “ We thought it wrote lying first on 
one side and then on the other.”” But the 
Northern Methodist papers love to tel the 
story of the physician who called to see the 
Richmond editor when he was sick, and said, 
solemnly: ‘‘You have a very bad tongue, 
Brother Lafferty.” 

----A& Presbyterian elder, says The Interior, 
holds magistrate’s court in Austin, near Chi- 
cago. The liquor-sellers of the adjoining 
towns, when brought to trial for break 
ing the Sunday law, take pains to have 
a change of venue to his court, as they 
are sure then to escape. It represents that, 
whatever the evidence, however clear that the 
Sunday law has been broken, even if the seller 
has no legal license, he gets off all the same. 
We had thought better of Presbyterian elders. 


....We really wish that The Interior, which 
uses scant courtesy with the Rev. E. P. Adams, 
lately suspended from his ministerial functions 
by the Presbytery of Buffalo, would tell us, 
in one of its long and able editorials, just how 
far a minister may diverge from the Standards 
and yet preserve his right of recognition in the 
Presbyterian Church. It is not pleasant, when 
one thinks that his divergences are not such 
as to bar fellowship, to sce himself told that he 
is “‘ fashioned so slenderly.” 


.... Weare very glad to see that Gen. DiCesno- 
la so absolutely denies the charges made by Mr. 
Feuardent, that he had unwarrantably a!iered, 
in the process of restoration, some of his 
Cypriote statues, and especially that, in order 
to make a statue of Elpis pass for a Venus, he 
had added to it a mirror. We could not be- 
eve the charge, could see no reason fn it, and 
believe it originated in misapprehension. 
Doubtless, it will be fully investigated. 


....A correspondent, noticing that we men- 
tion thatthe Congregationalists of I linois re- 
port a loss of 753 members in the last year, 
calls our attention to the fact that the Episco- 
palians of the state report an increase of com- 
municants during the year from 7,981 to 
9,226, a gain of 1,245. The Presbyterians also 
report a substantial gain, so that we are glad 
to see that the loss to Congregationalism does 
not indicate a loss to Christianity. 


....We regret to hear of the death of Dr. 
Nathan Bishop, of this eity, one of the most 
distinguished laymen among the Americen 
Baptists, for a long time secretary of the Bap- 
tist Home Mission. Society, and a very gen- 
erous supporter of religious and benevolent 
objects. He died at Saratoga, last Saturday, 
atthe residence of his son-in-law, Prof. Nor- 
man Fox. 


...-Mr. A. B. Cheney, who writes this week 
on the Maine Law, was chairman of the com- 
mittee on the liquor traffic in the Michigan 
legislature, and in that capacity obtained a 
large number of statements from prominent, 
men of all parties in Maine as to the efficiency 
of the law. His conclusions differ widely from 
those of the younger Dr. Bacon. 











....We have in mind just one moral to be 
learnedfrom the experiment of Dr. Tanner, 
who has gone forty days without any other 
food than water. That is, that a man need not 
fume if he has to lose a meal. Probably most 
men would be better off if they would fast as 
did the Pharisee. 

. ..The Pope aid a very handsome thing in 
relieving Monsignor Cape] of obligations to 
the Chureh to the amount of $70,000, into 
which he had entered. By this generous act, 
Capel will be enabled to pay his debts in full 
and escape the disgrace of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

.--.-Perhaps it is time to hear something 
about the drift of Unitarianism toward Rome, 
now that Mr. Santley, the noted London vocal- 
ist, formerly a member of the Unitarian congre- 
gation and teacher in the Sunday-school at 
Notting Hill, has joined the Catholics. 


...-Think of the Municipal Council of Paris 
gravely striking ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe” off from 
its list of prizes for school children because 
of its religious tone! On his desert isle, poor 
Crusoe has the weakness to pray to God. 
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SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known als Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an oldand tried friend 
and always proves true, 





GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


Or the tens of thousands who have visited 
Coney Island this season, a eA one has 
failed to be pleased with the Manhattan 
Beach Hotel or with the generous manner in 
which the Hotel is kept. The success of the 
Hotel, however, is due to the energetic propri- 
etors, Keefer, McKinnie & Co., who have now 
assumed control of the Grand Central Hotel, 
situated at 667 to 677 Broadway, thiscity. The 
Grand Central. has been thoroughly refurn- 
ished and is now perfect in all its appoint- 
ments. Only $3.00 a day is charged and liber- 
al arrangements for permauent board can 
always be made. 

The house presents an imposing and hand- 
some appearance, being built of white marble, 
seven stories high, with a Mansard roof. It is 
provided with two of Otis & Co.’s celebrated 
elevators, is practically fire-proof, has ample 
means of escape, and, with its 600 licht, airy, 
handsomely furnished rooms, provides com- 
fortable accomodations for som2 900 guests. 
Many of the rooms are in suites, comprising 
parlors and bathe, with from one to three con- 
necting bedrooms; and nearlyall the bedrooms 
in the hotel have commodious closets and 
clothes-presses, grates, hot and cold water, 
etc 


The location of the Grand Central fs an ex- 
cellent one, it being on Broadway, between 
Bleecker and Third, opposite Bond Street, in 
the immediate vicinity of some of the largest 
wholesale and retail stores in the city, aud 
within s few blocks of half a dozen of the 
most popular places of amusement. 








LONG BEACH AS A SUMMER RE. 
SORT 


Tus rapidity with which Long Beach has 
eome into popularity as a summer resort is to 
be accounted among the things marvelous. 
One year ago it was known as a low, sandy 
island. lying a few miles to the east of Rock- 
away Beach, on the south side of Long Island. 
Since that time, through the enterprise of the 
Long Reach Improvement Company, a trans- 
formation has taken place. An immense and 
elegant hotel bas come into being, as if by the 
power of magic. The appearance of the sur- 
roundings, though not yet what they will be, 
show the determination of the proprietors to 
make this locality in every respect the most de- 
sirable place on the Long Island coast fora sum- 
mer home. Itis much more suitable for those 
families who wish to spend the summer by the 
sea than any of the other hotels in the vicinity 
and is intended especially to accommodate 
that class of custom. The bathing facilities 
are excellent. None of the New York refuse, 
which is so offensive elsewhere, is ever found 
on the Long Beach shore. The hotel is reached 
in about thirty-five minutes from Hunter’s 
Point, by the Long Island Railroad. The trains 
run nearly every hour, and eonnect with an 
annex boat from the foot of Wall Street. 





PAPER WARE. ° 


THe goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware sre now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittooms, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc., em- 
brace the leading articles in this line. ose 
in want of these desirable geods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention, and price-lists and full 
a will be furnished free on applica- 

on. 





EVERYWHERE SovcHT Fror.—Summer Re- 
sORTS.—Meesrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son's 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. i 




















INDIGESTION, DrsPepsia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MensMan’s PepronizeD Breer Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef ; but contains blood- 

force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. Caswats. Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


HONORED AND BLEST. 
Wen a board of eminent physicians and 
chemists announced the discovery that, by com- 





the most wonderful medicine was produced, 
which would cure such a wide range of diseases 
that most all other remedies could be nseel 
with, many were skeptical; but proof of its 
merits by actual trial has dispelled all doubt, 
and to-day the discoverers of that great mecdi- 
cine, Hop Bitters, are honored and blessed by 
all as benefactors.—Democrat. 





rk State says: 
rs we a BurFraLo, Feb. 28th, 1879. 
‘Messrs. CHAMPLIN & Co. : 

“Dear Sirs: —The increasing sales cf 
‘Champlin’s Liquid Pearl’ is the best recom 
mendation. Juxius E. FRANCIS, 
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REV. W. P. HARRISON, D.D., PASTOR. 


CHAPLAIN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ) 
Office 1008 9th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., June 21st, 1880. 

I have had opportunity to observe the action of 
WOOLLEY’S OPIUM ANTIDOTE in several cases, and 
I take pleasure in testifying to its merits as a prompt, 
agreeable, and permanent escape from one of the 
most terrible calamities that can afflict the human 
race. Ihave no doubt that it deserves all that has 
been said of it by those who have been delivered 
from the bondage of the Opium Habit. The proprie- 
tor is a Christian gentleman, whose uprightness and 
reliability are known far and wide. 

W. P. HARRISON. 

To Major B. M. WOOLLEY, Atlanta, Ga. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tas INDEPENDENT since the change 
|, to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 




















binfog some well-known valuable remedies, | 


Tuis is what a prominent druggist in New 





Weekly Market Review, 


{Fer the week ending Friday, August 6th, 1880.) 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice......13 
Santos, Choice to Best........... coll 
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en sish Breakfast......... PYRE Anes! 2 @i 
Uncolored Japan..........++.06 cccceme 
DNS: 650s ccwcscescudcccocece conde 18 


SUGAR. 
"ts —Fair to prime Cuba.......... 
ilaup.—Cut Loaf............- 
Crushed...... cevcccece 
Powdered..... eosnves 
MRANULATED ...ccccccccce ececens 
\WWu.re.—Standard A, Grocers’........ @ 
Steam Refined A............ Dw 93 
Extn ©. .ccoccccccccccccccss CH@ OH 
YELLow.—Coffee C . 833@9 
Other grades.............. 74@ 82 


MOLASSES. 
CuBa, Grocery Grades 


“ 


~ 
3 
5 
=x 
iJ 
S 
5 


Boiling Grades.......... ; 
New Or.eans, New Crop, rome | 
“ “ “ Go 7” 





FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl. .85 
Grand Bank Cod.............++ 4 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass. 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass. 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.........- 
Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 1 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 

ns’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25; Dea- 
in’s, $1.25; Washington’s, $1.25@§1.30; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall's, and 
Virden’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
$1.15; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 21@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20—all less 24 per cent. cash. 
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GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@64 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
FLovur: 


Sour Extras........ eteaas 
No. 2 
BuperhAe ss cess ccccccccece 
State Extra Brands..... 
State Fancy Brands..... oe 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind.. O., Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Mil. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind, 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
&t. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras. ... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.... 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
1D. B.ccescoe-soe ee on 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
Richmondl .....ccccccccess 
Rrg Fiovur: 
Btate..ccccoccccsccccccce 
Pennsylvania .....+-++++++ 
Corn MEAL: 
Westerm ..cccccccccccececs 
Brandywine .... 


eeereeseee 
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Their address | each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one Prize Medal ........----- : 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphis. | aojier and twenty-five cents each. The usual GRAIN. 

Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, i. on price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is wane: $1 00 @ #111 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5 | given below: AtGRGE ....ccccscocccere co 1B LO 
Ton Wagon Scales for $60. These are not a EE Ranaerpees “- | oma 1 09 
wood-lever humbug; but are all iron and steel, Milwaukee, 8; ring . tise 102@ 100 
brass beam. No money asked till tested. 8 <tc ie 102 @ 110 
ove apart wy equally low prices. For free enn Egsrpeperccgeqpe ° 
i Mixed....... seteesreeeees 8 @— 88 

IMPROVEMENTS are constantly bet: made i , hi Te @— 61 
the manufacture of steel aon fe ee White ......cccecceee eoees — 52 @— 53 
are reliable and standard. For sale by all 
stationers. es 38 Hy 

East shoes, of superior quality, for ladies — 39 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. Ungraded............ apne — 37 @— 48 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. BEANS AND PEAS: 

w Mediums........... decvccces 185 @ 1 4% 
gues, Eareneage. and Carriage Hire, and 6 Bag. a etislatainans : 160 @ 165 

trand Uni % ‘opposite Grand Cem, = re sieses --- 160 @1 65 
tra eur "S68 lawn roctn rel ; ito sland up For New Terms for White iteed ........n see. 1 80 @ 1 85 
the best. Hor : id Bleveten Red Kidney..... weave seveee 140 @1 50 
toall Depots. ™™ Steees and Elevated Railrosd | 7 SSO see page 30. (a cet emda 2 @ 2% 
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Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


The “ EASTLAKE.” 
Salesseom. 75 Chambers Street, Vew York, 
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—— 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
OR OP a cbiatth costed $14 70 @$15 00 
Extra Prime... .éés..6.--+- Lh 00-@ 12 00: 
Pankete see nnabamie aie « 14 50 @ 15 00 
Bacon: 
DOs Aue bans srs acveenne $7 70 @$8 00 
CN bb55) toess hicvdescts 77 @79 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams............... —12 @— 18 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —6@— 7 
Smoked Strips..... Bicesiode —7@— 8& 
Laxgp: 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $7 60 ($7 624 
Cities. dex bis vob ewecdciccsboos 75 @76 
POO chncaveseatibasensse 77 @8W 


HAY.—We quote New, for shipping, 
75@s80 cents; other grades, 85@$1.05, as to 
uality; Old Shipping, 80@85; Prime to 

ancy Timothy, $1.10@$1.15; Medium, 
90@$1; Salt, 65@70 cents; and Clover, 60 
@65. Straw.—We quote Long Rye $1@ 
$1.05; Short do., 60@65 cents; and Oat, 
60@65 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. —Beef Cattle. — 
Sales were at 73@10 cents for Native Steers, 
to dress 55@57 lbs. to the gross cwt. and 
7@8} cents for Texas, to dress 55 Ibs. 
Milch Cows.—Sales were made at $25@$35. 
Good to. fair quality are nominally quoted 
$50@$55. Good Veal Calves are now 
quoted 44@6} cents. Grass-fed and Butter- 
milk are offered at 24@3} cents. Sheep 
sold as low as 3}@4% cents. Lambs.— 
Common to good, 44@5% cents. Live Hogs 
sold at $5.25 per 100 Ibs., and dealers put 
the range for Corn-fed at $5@$5.35 per 







100 lbs. 

WOOL. 
American X to XXX.......... eT reer 
DT  iichnn Gicrneabarnadetd sees oo. 220042 
I vcr o0.ctaccckewhcives<vesVeusss 15 a34 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........23 @27 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..21 (23 


Diehe, See, SEMEN 5 « 000:060:005) 0 00000 18 «19 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 17 (@22 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 14 @19 
CHEESE. 
EE, I II io 6.c scccescecesens 1OKGD109 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 940 104 
Western, Factory, choice.............+. 84 
Western, Factory, fairto prime..... .6@8 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 15 @I17 
State and Pennsylvania. .............. 


15 «a — 


Western and Canadian............... 14 @14 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose.......-..-.++ per bbl. .$1 75@g2 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State............ cacee, SS @ Th 
Apples, Western............+e-seeeees 6 a7 
Apples,Southern................ oeee 6 @D 
Ponchos, Pacled ose. vcccccoccscoescces 9 «16 
Peaches, Unpeeled........,.....0000- 5 («7 
WRRURROTTIES....c ccccn cotccccccéecesss. © QO 
PROMS . 0c cccccced cocecccccces bueboes 17 @18 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western.......... @b.— ha- 4 
Clover, New York State........ — 7@ 8 
Timothy .. cc cccccccccccs #8 bush. 2 70 «2 2 90 
Canary, ..+---cccccccscccere 170 @210 
Hemp, Foreign.. cemtaeenrherrns 12 @— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 1 82 @ 1 87 
Linseed, Calcutta..... © @ 195 


+ 56 Ibs. 1 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 
Gudno, Peruv’n,rectified, 0,70 p.¢. 69 00 @70 00 
“ “oe “e 8. 








“ 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ibs.)...-.---+000 ....58 00 @B4 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............ 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 (@35 00 
“ Bone Flour .........86 00 (@39 00 
“ Bone Meal. . .-34 00 @36 50 
se Ground Bone.......31 00 @38 50 
” Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone F.our 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
 ennd setter :4sce00 45 00 





Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Gnano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 28 00 @30 00 
“ dissolved, high grade......26 00 @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)...... 77% @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
elegy epeitennlet a tall 175 @187 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —— @2 8% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.............. 35 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs........ ° 3 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
RE a ee aS eee 31 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 OO@28 00 
Allen’s Phosphate..... esececes. 35 WO@SS 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 





NA Bd dd BLUE. 


BAR 

Best qualit SH BLUE and most ifbcral measure. 
B.S. WILTBERGER, Propriston 

233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Chases, f 


Cabinets, 
Print Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
MS patcern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New Yor! 
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men to the Saviour because, though con- 
taining some error, they were true as a whole. 
Therefure, if the writings of the apostles were 
not absolutely free from misconceptions, they 
would still suffice as a guide to salvation so 
long as we could claim that they were true as 
a whole.” 

We also ray, most earnestly, with Professor 
Fox, Professor Patton, and others, to our young 
people, who are so greatly disturbed when they 
hear that scholars in science or criticism think 
that there are certain errors in the Bible: Do 
not be disturbed about that. Your duty to God 
and man remains the same, nevertheless. Your 
relations to Christ are not altered by the fact 
that one evangelist says Jesus was entering 
Jerichoand another that he wasleavingit when 
he healed Bartimeus. Both agree that He healed 
him ; that He performed miracles ; that He died 
and rose from the dead; and that through Him 
is redemption from sin. For twenty years the 
Church grew and flourished when it rested only 
on the oral teachings of fallible men, and it 
would continue to live and grow though the 
whole Church should yield that the writings of 
the apostles were no more infallible than their 
spoken words. ‘The doctrine of inspiration,” 
says Professor Fox, “is not one of the ‘fun- 
damental’ doctrines of Christianity.’’ ‘In the 
debate with skepticism,” says Professor Pat- 
ton, “itis not good generalship to put for- 
ward the argument for inspiration and affirm 
that Christianity stands or falls with it.” 





Ont who writes well writes to The Interior 
fn sharp criticism of an article in Tae InpE- 
penpent on ‘Bulk Believers.’” With much 
that he would sayin reply to us we are in 
hearty accord. We do not now say once for 
all (for we expect to have to say it a great 
many times) that we are generally satisfled if 
we can put a single thought clearly and 
strongly. We remember that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose example in teaching and contro- 
versy was an instructive one, was satisfied 
always to say one thing ata time. He never 
sacrificed the pungency of truth to the desire 
to escape misunderstanding. This was a very 
striking peculiarity of his polemics or his 
preaching. When he said ‘ Let the dead bury 
their dead,” he made no explanation of the 
barsh command. He did notindulgein “ buts” 
and “‘ howevers.’’ Now we venture to think this 
example good, if lackinginprudence. One who 
follows It will seem to the undiscriminating to 
be full of contradictions; but there will be a 
unity of foree which will be felt, however the 
separate utterances may be criticised. The 
aim of that article was to show the weakness 
of those who believe unintelligently, accept- 
ing their faith without any clear idea what 
it is. Nevertheless, having then made that 
point there, we are glad to say now that many 
a believer may properly receive the Bible, and 
ought to, without understanding it very 
well, on the evidence of the simple word 
of the teachers to whom he has access, 
because in his position he is incapable of 
receiving other evidence. It is perfectly 
right for a man, or woman, if he can do 
no better, to believe because he has inherited 
a belief and bas seen no reason to change it. 
Most people believe for that reason. Much 
more, if his own Christian experience proves 
the beauty and comfort there is in the Chris- 
tian faith, ought this evidence to satisfy him. 
This is the other side and there is no real con- 
tradiction. 


No one else could answer Bishop Coxe so 
appropriately as Bishop Lee, who is one of the 
revisers of our English version of the Bible 
and who makes a full reply in last week's 
Churchman, One or two points in his letter 
give us special satisfaction. One is that in 
which he disclaims all right of the Episcopal 
Church in America to assert any primacy 
among other Churches. He says: 


“Millions of inhabitants of the United 
States have agreed inthe use of the present 
Authorized Version Of these millions the 
members of the Protestaut Episcopal Church 
constitute but a small part. The great ma- 
jority acknowledge no obligation to follow 
her guidance or submit to her judgment. The 
claim that to that Church pertained the au- 
thorization of the Bible for common use would 
be regarded by them as arrogant and prepos- 
terous. She could act for herself, but had no 
prerogative to act for others.” 


Again, referring to Bishop Coxe’s notion that 
revision can be safely entrusted only to those 
who hold views which he regards as catholic, 
and that, therefore, Unitarians, among others, 
should be excluded, Bishop Lee well says: 


“ Admitting that sincere reverence becomes 
all who deal with the sacred volume, I con- 
ceive that the principle involved in this 
assumption is unsound and dangerous. It 
means a previous bias in favor of certain dog- 
mas, a conviction not to be shaken that they 
are taught in part‘cular passages and a deter- 
mination to find them. This is yore a 

rejndicium, from whence our word prejudice. 
: not such a state of mind most opposed to 


truthful Investigation? History, both church 


anc biblical, abounds in instances of the per- 
nicious influence of preconceived opinions. 
To this source we owe not a few of the various 


readings which have occasioned so much con- 
fusion aud perplexity. As an illustration, the 
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duty of fasting early assumed a prominence 
beyond that assigi€d to it in the New Testa- 
ment. To catholic-minded transcribers there 
was a defect in the teaching of our bleesed 
Lord and his apostles, which ought to be rem- 
edied. Hence, in Matt. xxii, 21; Mark xi, 29; 
Acts x, 2%; I Cor. vii, 5, the word ‘ fasting 
was interpolated. The position of a reviser 
and of an interpreter, too, should be judicial 
and impartial. His mind should be as free as 
possible from foregone conclusions.”’ 


Ow the last Fourth of July the citizens of 
Geneva recorded a vote which must seem dis” 
couraging to those who hope soon to see the 
best American ideas adopted in Europe. By a 
vote of nine thousand against four thousand, 
it was decided not to accomplish a separation 
of Church and state So large a vote would 
seem to indicate the hopelessness of attempting 
such a separation anywhere on the continent; 
for, since the days of M. Agenor de Gasparin, 
separation bas been most faithfully defended, 
and it really would have seemed that the days 
of the dependence of the spiritual upon the 
temporal power were nearly ended. But in 
this vote a new and strange phenomenon ap- 
jears. Forgetting the fifty-fifth article of the 
Papal Syllabus, which declares it one of the 
chief errors of the times that “the Church 
must be separated from the state and the state 
separated from the Church,’’ the Catholic 
communes of Geneva have all voted for sepa- 
ration. This shows, at least, that it is 
through no strength of Ultramontanism that 
the result was reached. Indeed, Romanism 
has been sadly persecuted in Geneva and 
its churches stolen away. It is in the sup- 
posed interest of Protestantism, and in re- 
sponse to a traditional and patriotic feeling 
that the people of Geneva, who have heard 
the question argued so often and so well, have 
resolved by this overwhelming vote to make 
no radical changes. This is not the vote of 
religious conviction; but rather of political 
prejudice, which sees in a national church, 
including everybody, a defense against the 
pretensions of Rome. We wish it might have 
been different, and that in Switzerland, in the 
eye of Europe, we might have the experiment 
of separation fairly tried; for we have faith 
in human nature and in the divinity of Chris- 
tian truth, so that we are confident that re- 
ligion would be seen to be strongest where it 
stands on its own feet. 


THe women, and the men, too, who are so 
interested in the temperance reform cannot 
but be anxious that the good example of Mrs. 
Hayes, in banishing liquors from all state din- 
ners, may be followed by the lady who shall 
succeed her at the White House. We have 
not invaded the families of either candidate, to 
ask how they stand related to the temperance 
question ; but we are quite sure that such a 
reform could have no sympathy from General 
Hancock, who has no prejudice, in theory or 
practice, against social wine-drinking. Should 
Mrs. Garfield succeed Mrs. Hayes, we should 
have very confident hope that she would do 
all in her power to have the innovation 
harden into a fixed custom. We feel a very 
hearty regard for Mrs. Hayes, and are glad 
that the proposition is made by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union to have a portrait 
fo her painted and hung in the White House. 
They also propose to have this picture en- 
graved, anda copy sent to every contributor 
of five dollars, as a sort of temperance edu- 
cator in our homes, very much as Tue [npz- 
PENDENT has made the picture of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation an educator for freedom 
in scores of thousands of families. Everybody 
knows or ought to know that, after the evil 
of slavery (now happily abolished) and the 
ignorance accompanying it, there is no other 
evil so pervasive, so terrible, so fraught with 
danger to our country as that of intemperance; 
and the White House is none too sacred a 
place to have its walls preach a perpetual 
temperance sermon. Mrs. Hayes at first, we 
are told, absolutely refused to give her con- 
sent; but her reluctance was at last overruled. 
If any money should be left over, after the 
cost of the portrait is paid, it is. proposed to 
devote it to a temperance publication fund 
to bear the name of Lucy Hayes. 


Tue letter of the sons of Oakes Ames, in 
which they attempt to show that he was very 
unjustly treated by the Congress that expelled 
him, and that he was in no way guilty of at- 
tempted bribery in his distribution of the 
Credit Mobilier stock, will not completely 
exonerate him. It is true that he did not give 
the stock away. The men with whom he was 
trying to deal would have scorned a bribe. It 
is true that he did not seek any legislation in 
behalf of the road. The fact is, that he did 
not want any more legislation. He had got 
all he wanted, and he wished to be let alone. 
He distributed his “investments” where he 
thought they would do most good, 
and we judge that his moral fiber was 
so coarse that he saw no great evil in 
it. That he carricd out a great work that was 
a national blessin:, and for achieving which he 





deserved great praise, is also true. There is 


only one paragraph in his letter, which has any 
real political bearing, and that ought to be 
enough to show the unreliability of the whole 
of Oakes Ames’s testimony against the con- 
gressmen implicated. The Ames brothers 
say: 

‘In considering the conflict between the 
statements of Mr. Ames, derived from his 
memoranda made at the time, and those of 
some of the congressmen implicated, made five 
ys afterward from memory, great allowance 
8 due tothe fact that these agreements were 
verbal, and in some instances conditional 
upon future payment. bed were never re- 
duced to writing, and possibly in some cases 
were regarded as options, rather than as invest- 
ments. The pocket diary in which the brief 
memoranda were made was probably the only 
record of these trangactions. Some of the 
agreements had afterward been canceled, and 
it is even possible that the facts had been for- 
gotten by some of the parties when the list 
—_ ae their names was unexpectedly made 
public. 


-..-An Englishman, visiting New York, tells 
a good story of an Episcopal clergyman in this 
city, whom he heard catechising children in 
his church Sunday afternoon. The good man 
was in the habit of saying after each answer 
from the children ‘‘ Very good ; capital; very 
well.” One afternoon he asked: “ What will 
be said to the righteous at the last day?” And 
the children answered, as with one voice: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.”” And the good curate said: 
“Very good; capital; very well.”” And then 
he asked the children what would be said to 
the wicked? And the children again, as with 
one voice, answered: ‘‘ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his angels.” And the curate said: 
“‘ Very good ; capital; very well.” Evidently, 
he had no doubts on the subject of future 
punishment. 


---“In alate number of Tas [spEPExD- 
ENT,’’ says The California Christian Advocate, 
“the Methodist Episcopal Church is falsely 
accused of indifference to the cause of Indian 
evangelization.”” Not indifferent? We are 
glad that is so; but certainly The California 
Advocate is indifferent, for it continues, in the 
same article: ‘‘When the Indian Bureau will 
protect honest agents we shall go in 
for doing all that is possible for the Indians ; 
but now we do not blame the Missionary 
Board, nor our bishops, nor anybody else for 
keeping at a safe distance from the whole 
affair.” And again: ‘We know well the 
utter impossibility of doing anything in the 
way of civilizing wild Indians, who go where 
they please and do as they please.” So? 


....A great problem which Methodism has 
yet to solve is discussed, on another page, by 
Bishop Peck, whom we cordially welcome to our 
columns. Methodism is growing so fast, draw- 
ing so much diverse material into ite embrace 
that it becomes an interesting question whether 
it shall leaven them entirely or be leavened 
by them. The Bishop contends that its doc- 
trines and ite ecclesiastical order cannot be 
changed in essentials; but that, as has been 
the case since its beginning, Methodism will 
follow the leadings of Divine Providence, and 
that, though there may be schisms and obstruc- 
tions and some backsliding, there will still re- 
main a pure, battling Methodism. We hope 
he may feel inclined to write further on this 
subject. 


...-A convocation for simple prayer, with 
no arranged preaching or adiresses, is not 
often called. But Mr. Moody has issued an 
invitation for such a meeting, to be held at 
Northfield, Mass., from Sept. Ist to 10th, 
simply to pray for “‘a fresh enduement of 
power from on high.” He, and those with 
him, fear that the Church is too much “ sub- 
stituting outward appliances for inward life,” 
and that, with our multiplied machinery, we 
are depending less on the power of the Spirit. 
We see in this proposal no sign of infatuation 
and we trust that the meeting will be fully at- 
tended by clergymen and laymen from all parts 
of the country. 


.... We regret that we published, two weeks 
ago, among our original contributions, a poem 
entitled “‘Late to the Kingdom,” which ap- 
peared a year ago in The Christian Union. We 
doubt not that the writer, the Rev. 8. W. 
Duffield, after sending it to us and waiting s 
year or two for its publication, concluded that 
it would not be published and sent it else- 
where. We bave once or twice before been 
the victim of such an accident, which could 
easily be avoided if our friends would send us 
less good poetry. 

.---The missionary meetings at Cheuianqua 
this year were full of interest to those in at- 
tendance. There was in the lectures and gen- 
eral discussions so much of value to the friends 
of the great cause that it has been determined 
to print them in a separate publication. 
Everybody was pleased, in particular, with 
Ram Chander Bose’s addresses. He speaks 
excellent English, When complimented on 
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this excellence, he observed that he learned his 
English from Addison, while Americans 
learned theirs from their servants. 


--+.The diseussion over Mr. Ingram’s apol- 
ogy for Poe still goes on in England, and we 
are glad to see that our own editorial explan- 
ation, that Mr. Ingram had confounded 
Charles F. Briggs with Thomas Dunn English, 
as the person who was sued by Poe, is quoted 
in The Atheneum and North British Daily Mail. 
The latter calls Scribner's Monthly “‘ one of the 
most brilliant of all fhe monthlies on either 
side of the Atlantic, and Tas INDEPENDENT 
“the most influential religious newspaper in 
the world.”’ So may it be. 


....The Richmond Christian Advocate (Meth- 
odist South) uses its caustic wit at the expense 
of its Northern brethren at every opportunity. 
The Methodist lately said: ‘‘ We write these 
lines on our back.”” The Richmond paper com- 
mented: “‘ We thought it wrote lying first on 
one side and then on the other.”” But the 
Northern Methodist papers love to tel the 
story of the physician who called to see the 
Richmond editor when he was sick, and said, 
solemnly: ‘‘You have a very bad tongue, 
Brother Lafferty.” 

.---A Presbyterian elder, says The Interior, 
holds magistrate’s court in Austin, near Chi- 
cago. The liquor-sellers of the adjoining 
towns, when brought to trial for break 
ing the Sunday law, take pains to have 
a change of venue to his court, as they 
are sure then to escape. It represents that, 
whatever the evidence, however clear that the 
Sunday law has been broken, even if the seller 
has no legal license, he gets off all the same. 
We had thought better of Presbyterian elders. 


....We really wish that The Interior, which 
uses scant courtesy with the Rev. E. P. Adams, 
lately suspended from his ministerial functions 
by the Presbytery of Buffalo, would tell us, 
in one of its long and able editorials, just how 
far a minister may diverge from the Standards 
and yet preserve his right of recognition in the 
Presbyterian Church. It is not pleasant, when 
one thinks that his divergences are not such 
as to bar fellowship, to see himself told that he 
is “‘ fashioned so slenderly.”” 

.... Weare very glad to see that Gen. DiCesno- 
la so absolutely denies the charges made by Mr. 
Feuardent, that he had unwarrantably a!iered, 
in the process of restoration, some of his 
Cypriote statues, and especially that, in order 
to make a statue of Elpis pass for a Venus, he 
had added to it a mirror. We could not be- 
lieve the charge, could see no reason in it, and 
believe it originated in misapprehension. 
Doubtless, it will be fully investigated. 


...-A correspondent, noticing that we men- 
tion thatthe Congregatiomalists of I linois re- 
port a loss of 753 members in the last year, 
calls our attention to the fact that the Episco- 
palians of the state report an increase of com- 
municants during the year from 7,981 to 
9,226, a gain of 1,245. The Presbyterians also 
report a substantial gain, so that we are glad 
to see that the loss to Congregationalism does 
not indicate a loss to Christianity. 


....We regret to hear of the death of Dr. 
Nathan Bishop, of this eity, one of the most 
distinguished laymen among the Americon 
Baptists, for a long time secretary of the Bap- 
tist Home Mission. Society, and a very gen- 
erous supporter of religious and benevolent 
objects. He died at Saratoga, last Saturday, 
atthe residence of his son-in-law, Prof. Nor- 
man Fox. 


...-Mr. A. B. Cheney, who writes this week 
ou the Maine Law, was chairman of the com- 
mittee on the liquor traffic in the Michigan 
legislature, and in that capacity obtained a 
large number of statements from prominent 
men of all parties in Maine as to the efficiency 
of the law. His conclusions differ widely from 
those of the younger Dr. Bacon. 


.... We have in mind just one moral to be 
learnedfrom the experiment of Dr. Tanner, 
who has gone forty days without any other 
food than water. That is, that a man need not 
fume if he has to lose a meal. Probably most 
men would be better off if they would fast as 
did the Pharisee. 

. ..The Pope aid a very handsome thing in 
relieving Monsignor Cape) of obligations to 
the Church to the amount of $70,000, into 
which he had entered. By this generous act, 
Capel will be enabled to pay his debts in full 
and escape the disgrace of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

..«-Perhaps it is time to hear something 
about the drift of Unitarianism toward Rome, 
now that Mr. Santley, the noted London vocal- 
ist, formerly a member of the Unitarian congre- 
gation and teacher in the Sunday-school at 
Notting Hill, has joined the Catholics. 


...- Think of the Municipal Council of Paris 
gravely striking ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” off from 
its list of prizes for school children because 
of its religious tone! On his desert isle, poor 
Crusoe has the weakness to pray to God. 


=r Ve] 
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Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known als Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old/and tried friend 
and always proves true, 





GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


Or the tens of thousands who have visited 
Coney Island this season, emery one has 
failed to be pleased with the Manhattan 
Beach Hotel or with the generous manner in 
which the Hotel is kept. The success of the 
Hotel, however, is due to the energetic propri- 
etors, Keefer, McKinnie & Co., who have now 
assumed control of the Grand Central Hotel, 
situated at 667 to 677 Broadway, thiscity. The 
Grand Central. has been thoroughly refurn- 
ished and is now perfect in all its appoint- 
ments. Only $3.00 a day is charged and liber- 
al arrangements for permauent board can 
always be made. 

e house presents an imposing and hand- 
some appearance, being built of white marble, 
seven stories high, with a Mansard roof. It is 
provided with two of Otis & Co.’s celebrated 
elevators, is practically fire-proof, has ample 
means of escape, and, with its 600 licht, airy, 
handsomely furnished rooms, provides com- 
fortable accomodations for some 900 guests. 
Many of the rooms are in suites, comprising 
parlors and bathe, with from one to three con- 
necting bedrooms; and nearlyall the bedrooms 
in the hotel have commodious closets and 
clothes-presses, grates, hot and cold water, 
et 


ec. 

The location of the Grand Central is an ex- 
cellent one, it being on Broadway, between 
Bleecker and Third, opposite Bond Street, in 
the immediate vicinity of some of the largest 
wholesale and retail stores in the city, aud 
within a few blocks of half a dozen of the 
most popular places of amusement. 





LONG BEACH AS A SUMMER RE. 
SORT 


Tus rapidity with which Long Beach has 
come into popularity as a summer resort is to 
be accounted among the things marvelous. 
One year ago it was known as a low, sandy 
island, lying a few miles to the east of Rock- 
away Beach, on the south side of Long Island. 
Since that time, through the enterprise of the 
Long Reach Improvement Company, a trans- 
formation has taken place. An immense and 
elegant hotel has come into being, as if by the 
power of magic. The appearance of the sur- 
roundings, though not yet what they will be, 
show the determination of the proprietors to 
make this locality in every respect the most de- 
sirable place on the Long Island coast fora sum- 
mer home. Itis much more suitable for those 
families who wish to spend the summer by the 
sea than any of the other hotels in the vicinit 
and is intended pecially to dat 
that class of custom. The bathing facilities 
are excellent. None of the New York refuse, 
which is so offensive elsewhere, is ever found 
on the Long Beach shore. The hotel is reached 
in about thirty-five minutes from Hunter’s 
Point, by the Long Island Railroad. Thetrains 
run nearly every hour, and connect with an 
annex boat from the foot of Wall Street. 


PAPER WARE. 


Tue goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware sre now anor ny | with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittooms, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc., em- 
brace the leading articles in this line. ose 
in want of these desirable geods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention, and price-lists and full 
fcc, will be furnished free on applica- 

on. 











EVERYWHERE SovcHt Fror.—Summer Re- 
sORTS.—Meeers. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their addreas 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 
Ton Wagon Scales for $60. are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but are all iron and steel, 
brass beam. No money asked till tested. 
Smaller scales at equally low prices. For free 
oy Os JonEs of Binghamton, Bingbam- 

on, N. 





IMPROVEMENTS are constantly being made in 
the manufacture of steel pens. Esterbrook’s 
are reliable and standard. For sale by all 
stationers. 





East shoes, of superior uality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, od Fourth Avenue, 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 





WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
ee. Expressage. and Carriage Hire aa 

rand Union Hotel, nearly 
tral Depot. 350 elegant rooms. reduced to $1 and 
perday. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the Tied morse Cars, Stages and Elevated Raliroad 











InpicesTion, DrsPePsia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENsMAN’s PepTonizeD Bre¥ Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the se of beef ; peg ear at 

‘orce-generating, wu 
ee 5 ya all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 


laints. CasweLu, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


HONORED AND BLEST. 

Waew a board of eminent physicians and 
chemists announced the discovery that, by com- 
binfng some well-known valuable remedies, 
the most wonderful medicine was produced, 
which would cure such a wide range of diseases 
that most all other remedies could be dispense! 
with, many were skeptical; but proof of its 
merits by actual trial has dispelle i 
and to-day the discoverers of that great meci- 
cine, Hop Bitters, are honored and blessed by 
all as benefactors.— ocrat, 








York State says: 
we a BurFaLo, Feb. 28th, 1879. 
‘Messrs. CHAMPLIN & Co. : 

“Dear Sirs:—The increasing sales cf 
‘Champlin’s Liquid Pearl’ is the best reewm 
mendation. ‘ Jutivus E. FRANoIs, 
«348 Main St. (Kremlin Block).” 














oF G_RIDEOUT & Co 
10 Bt, N. K. 








Mest VERNON PLACE CHURCH, THE 
REV. W. P. HARRISON, D.D., PASTOR. 


CHAPLAIN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ) 
Office 1008 9th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., June 21st, 1880. 

I have had opportunity to observe the action of 
WOOLLEY’'S OPIUM ANTIDOTE in several cases, and 
I take pleasure in testifying to its merits as a prompt, 

and permanent escape from one of the 
rrost terrible calamities that can afflict the human 
race. Ihave no doubt that it deserves all that has 
been said of it by those who have been delivered 
from the bondage of the Opium Habit. The proprie- 
tor is a Christian gentleman, whose uprightness and 
reliability are known far and wide. 

W. P. HARRISON. 
To Major B. M. WOOLLEY, Atlanta, Ga. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tas INDEPENDENT since the change 
|, to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed or it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 





given below: 











price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 30. 








particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- , 


all doubt, | 


Tuts is what a prominent druggist in New 








Weekly Blarket Review. 


{Fer the week ending Friday, August 6th, 1830.) 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 13 @17} 
Santos, Choice to Best....... eeeeeeel Dh IM 
Padang........ le dcge veqeadeeebeed 20 @26 
SE sivscccsaascaswahiananneestee cee 
Maracaibo....... Scvoccsevocdee See +14 @18 
LAMBRUER. ccnedoceccccesececs Jecceccced® @IT 
TEA 
FI YO0E. 000 scccccce coccccccccscccsccsOe QMO 
Young Hyson...... neesen'gee cocconees GW 
én sish Breakfast........ Se rreneteryre: 2% @7 
Cnecolored Japan..........0+.06 eect @5 
RE ceskcondesbecwdesenens weaiee 18 @i5 
SUGAR. 
"ts —Fair to prime Cuba............ 7T2@ 7 
Uaup.—Cut Loaf............+- soe eee- LOR@103 
CHMSROE...ccccccccces deiner OR@— 
Powdered, ....cccccccccscccces 103;@11 
MRANULATED ....ccccccccoe ceececeeeeslO @10} 
Wut. ce.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 99@ 95 


Steam Refined A............ MR@ 93 
Bxtta@, .cceccocvccevsccccss ME & 










YELLow.—Coffee C...... seneesacarene 8i@ 9 
Other grades........ seceee %H@ 
MOLASSES. 

CuBa, Grocery Grades ......... evened nominal). 

“ — Boiling Grades............ 
New Or.eans, New Crop, Fancy 

- -  Good...... 
FISH. 

George’s Cod (new)....per qt). .85 25 @$5 374 
Gaane Banks Coed. .....0--cecccee - 450 @4% 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mas -+ee-14 00 @18 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass. oeeee 9 50 @11 00 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......... 5 00 @ 6 00 
Herring, Scaled........per box.— 17 @— % 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 

ns’s, $2.40; Pheonix, $2@$2.25; Dea- 
in’s, $1.25: Washington’s, $1.25@$1.30; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
$1.15; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 21@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20—all less 24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@64 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





FLovur: 
SEDs vccccccenscee 
Wi Miasectocve éncewstawes 
Superfine.........0.00 eee 
State Extra Brands..... ee 
State Fancy Brands..... oe 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight...... ee 


Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., 0.. Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Mil. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 
&t. Louis Triple Extras. ... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.... 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
NO. 3..00ccce-sevee oo csees 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
Rrg Fiovur: 
Pennsylvania .....+-+++++ 


IeS BSS FSS SSSSSSASSRSSSSSSSSRERSES 


LoS aS aeB aearaanecommemaraaaanend 
@@2H OD ODO ODDNGSNGN9N9SD439H5 59995955 
SRS BB ASS SSSASSRISSRSSSSSSaARSERSA 


cout ak ao8 panavenuaarseranrassnnek 


Corn MRAL: 
Westin. .cocccccccccccecs 
Brandywine ...... eovcce eo 
Prize Medal .......---++- ‘ 
GRAIN. 
Wueat: 
White......--cccccccecees $1 OO @ $1 11 
Amber ....-. eovcces co | one 109 
Red Winter...........++-+ 10%3@ 109 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 10 @ 109 
Spring....-.---eeeeeeeeees 102 @ 110 
RN : 
Mixed........ coscdoccccces = GB SB 
Un ccecccccccesceses — 40 @— 6 
WEEE cocccccgccecsecese — 30 @— 61 
— 38 44 
— 38 39 
— 39 
— 87 48 
1 85 1 
1 60 @ 1 est 
- 160 @1 65 
180 @ 1 8% 
140 @150 
220 @ 2% 








HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoon.s 






eS 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


The “ EASTLAKE.” 
Salecroom. 75 Chambers Street, Wew York. 




















Pork: 
Mess, New 
Extra Prime... 
Family..... gee 
Bacon: 
se to-5000 Sbvazeee .--87 70 @$8 00 
Re odnateks deswbsok cadecede 77 @ 79 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams............... —12 @— 18 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —6@ 7 
Smoked Strips.............. —7@ 8& 
Laxgp: 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $7 60 @S$7 624 
Cltei. wdc bis vebeseedelrccbdooe 75 @76& 
CGR od ncpectsnsatnyase v4 77M @8W 


HAY.—We quote New, for shipping, 
75@30 cents; other grades, 85@$1.05, as to 
qeay: Old Shipping, 80@85; Prime to 

ancy Timothy, $1.10@$1.15; Medium, 
90@$1; Salt, 65@70 cents; and Clover, 60 
@65. Straw.—We quote Long Rye $1@ 
$1.05; Short do., 60@65 cents; and Oat, 
60@65 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. — Beef Cattle. — 
Sales were at 73@10 centsfor Native Steers, 
to dress 55@57 lbs. to the gross cwt. and 
7@8t cents for Texas, to dress 55 Ibs. 
Milch Cows.—Sales were made at $25@$35. 
Good to. fair quality are nominally quoted 
$50@$55. Good Veal Calves are now 
quoted 44@6} cents. Grass-fed and Butter- 
milk are offered at 2}@34 cents. Sheep 
sold as low as 3}@4% cents. Lambs.— 
Common to good, 48@5§ cents. Live Hogs 
sold at $5.25 per 100 Ibs., and dealers put 
the range for Corn-fed at $5@§$5.35 per 





100 Ibs. 

WOOL. 
American X to XXX... Sogccegpces AGOND 
iin ittnanbnoes toate eaee einai 227042 
Ra oe Oe en 15 a34 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........23 (27 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..21 (@23 


inte, Sn, TREE s 6 o00:0K6 00550 eces,00 18 «1g 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 17 (@22 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 14 @19 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy............. oes  AMAING 
State, Factory, good tofine............ H4(a 104 
Western, Factory, choice............ . 8g@ 
Western, Factory, fairto prime..... ..6@8 
EGGS... 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 15 @I17 
State and Pennsylvania............... 


15 «s— 






Western and Canadian............... 14 @14 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose............-- per bbl. .$1 75@g2 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 6 @ 7% 
Apples, Wester... ......ccccccccceees 6 «a7 
Apples,Southern...........+4..- osces 6'@D 
Peaches, Peeled........ atbaeke -. 9 «16 
Peaches, Unpeeled........ -5 @7 
Blackberries........ ..++.+ .7 @8 
WANS . coc cccveces cveccccccces eoeder 17 @18 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western.......... @b.— Th@- 
Clover, New York State........ — 7@— 8 
Timothy.... # 
Hemp, Foreign ocecaccoceces 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Eg Per Ti 
Gudno,Peruv’n,rectified, any 69 00 @70 00" 
“ “ “ 8.40 “ 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
240 53 00 @54 00 


87 00 @40 00 


phate of Lime............ D 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 (@35 00 
“ Bone Flour ......... 00 (39 00 
e Bone Meal.......... 
ad Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 


bd Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
in ntecereere sccenn 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Gnano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 28 00 @30 00 
“ dissolved, high grade......26 00 (@28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)...... 7% @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
Se payee 1 75 @ 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —— @2 8% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust F ES Er 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 8 00 
Baugh’s Seema ore Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
LE PET: RES FS ae eee 31 00(@83 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 O0@28 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 35 UO@38 00 


Soluble Masine Guano,......... 45 00@48 00 


BAR OM eee oe BLUE, 

Best qualit SH BLUE and most lfbcral 

B.S. WILTBERGER, Propriton, eneur 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Chases, 


Cabinets, 
Printi Presses, ete. Blocks for Engravers, 
a pattern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 


























TAXATION OF BANE SHARES AT 
THEIR MARKET VALUE 


Tue legislature of Pennsylvania, by the 
act of March 81st, 1870, provided that “all 
the shares of national banks, located within 
this state, shall be taxable for state pur- 
poses at the rate of three mills per annum 
upon the assessed value thereof, and for 
county, school, municipal, and local pur- 
poses at the same rate as is now or may 
hereafter be assessed and imposed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens of this state.” Congress, 
by theact of February 10th, 1868, provided 
that ‘‘the legislature of each state may 
determine and direct the manner and place 
of taxing all the shares of ‘national banks 
located within said state, subject to the re- 
striction that the taxation shall not be at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of such state.”—(See U. S. Stat. at 
Large, Vol. XV, p. 34.) 

Mr. Hepburn, who was a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, residing at the burough of 
Carlisle, in Cumberland County, owned 
four hundred and sixty shares of stock in 
the First National Bank of Carlisle, having 
the par value of one hundred dollars a 
share, which were assessed for county, 
school, and burough purposes at the value 
of one hundred and fifty dollars per share. 
The legality of this assessment was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; 
and, with a view of procuring a reversal of 
that judgment, Hepburn carried the case 
by writ of error to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In Hepburn v. The 
School Directors, 23 Wall. 480, this Court 
passed upon the question. 

The main point in the case was ‘‘ wheth- 
er shares of stock in a national bank can 
be valued for taxation by the state in 
which the bank is located at an amount 
exceeding their par value.” The law of 
Congress provides that the taxation of such 
shares ‘‘ shall not be at a greater rate than 
is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of such 
state.” Did the assessment of Hepburn’s 
shares at fifty per cent. above their par 
value violate this law? The Supreme 
Court held that it did not, and, hence, af- 
firmed the judgment rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

To the argument that ‘“‘moneyed capi- 
tal,” as used in the law of Congress, ‘‘ sig- 
nifies money put out at interest, and that, 
as such capital is not taxed upon more than 
its paror nominal value, the par value of 
these shares is their maximum taxable 
value,” Chief-Justice Waite replied: 


‘*We cannot concede that money at in- 
terest is che only moneyed capital included 


in that term as here used by Congress. The ; 


words are ‘other moneyed capital.’ That 
certainly makes stock in those banks mon- 
eyed capital, and would serve to indicate 
that other investments in stocks and securi- 
ties might be included in that descriptive 
term.” 

The Chief-Justice further said: 


“The money invested in a bank is not 
money put out at interest. The money of 
the bank is so put out, and the share of the 
shareholder represents his proportion of 
that money. What the amount of this 
share is must in some form be ascertained 
in order to determine its taxable value. If 
the nominal or par value of the stock 
necessarily indicated this amount, there 
might be some propriety in making that 
the taxable value; but, as all know, such is 
not the case. . . Therefore, some 
plan must be devised to ascertain what 
amount of money at interest is actually 
represented by a share of stock. The State 
of Pennsylvania has provided that this 
may be done by an official appraisement, 
taking care to prevent abuses by declaring 
that such appraisement shall not be higher 
than the current market value of the stock 
at the place where the bank is located, and 
by giving an appeal to the auditor-general, 
who is authorized to inquire into the value 
and correct any errors that may appear. 
There certainly is no apparent injustice in 
this. It is not the amount of money in- 
vested which is wanted for taxation. but 
the amount of moneyed capital which the 
investment represents for the time being. 
If the value set upon the share does not 
exceed this amount, it will not be assessed 
at a greater rate than other money at in- 
terest.” 

The appraisement in this case fixed the 
market value of Hepburn’s shares at fifty 


per cent. above their par value, He claimed 
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limit the assessment of his shares to their 
par value. ‘‘ This right,” says Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite, ‘‘ we think he did not have.” 

The principal laid down in this case was 
reaffirmed by the same Court in The People 
v. The Commissioners of Taxes and Assess- 
ments, 4 Otto, 415. The law of New York 
provided that shares of stock shall be 
assessed at ‘‘ their full and true value”; 
and this, says Mr. Justice Hunt, is the 
value which the assessors were authorized 
to fix in respect to the shares in the Gallatin 
National Bank. ‘‘ The appraisement,” he 
adds, ‘‘ included the reserve fund, which 
is as much the property of the bank and 
goes to fix the value of the shares, equal- 
ly as if it were not called by that name, 
but remained asa part of the specie, bils 
discounted, or other funds of the bank, 
undistinguished from the general mass.” 

These two cases establish the principle 
that, where provision is made by state 
authority to tax ‘‘ other moneyed capital” 
according to its true value, the same rule 
of ussessment and taxation may, under the 
act of Congress, be equally applied to the 
shares of national banks. 





SMALL NOTES. 


Tue twenty-second section of the Act of 
of June 3d, 1864, for the establishment of 
national banks provides that ‘‘ not more 
then one-sixth part of the notes furnished 
to an association shall be of a tess denom- 
ination than five dollars, and that after 
specie payment shall be resumed no asso- 
ciation shall be furnished with notes of a 
less denomination than five dollars.”—(13 
U. 8. Stat. at Large, 105.) It is now more 
than eighteen months since the resumption 
of specie payments; and the consequence 
resulting from the above provision of law 
is that the one and two-dollar bank notes 
have disappeared from circulation, The 
only notes of these denominations in use 
among the people are legal-tender notes; 
and of these the amount outstanding on 
the 80th of June, 1879, was $36,300,000, 
which has probably since that period been 
reduced by several millions of dollars. 
The Public estimates the amount now out- 
standing at about $32,000,000. 

The Treasury is coining silver dollars 
at the rate of not less than $2,000,000 
per month, and piling them up in its vault 
because the people decline to take them 
and keep them in circulation, At the com- 
mencement of resumption eighteen per 
cent, of the coin reserve in the Treasury 
consisted of silver, which has since risen 
to thirty-seven per cent. The tendency of 
the present policy is toward a decrease of 
the gold reserve and an increase of the re- 
serve in silver, either in subsidiary silver 
coins or in standard silver dollars. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has no power to 
stop the coinage of these dollars, and, 
hence, he cannot arrest this increase of idle 
and useless silver dollars in the Treasury, 
unless he can devise some plan virtually to 
force these dollars into circulation. 

The only effective plan for this purpose 
that is within his reach is to withdraw from 
circulation the one and two-dollar legal- 
tender notes, and thus, by getting these 
notes out of the way, make room for 
siver dollars in the volume of eircula- 
tion. The people would then need 
them in the small transactions of trade, 
and would also need a larger amount 
of subsidiary silver coins. The change 
would undoubtedly be to them an incon- 
venience and probably provoke no small 
amount of popular complaint; yet this 
inconvenience would be a very wholesome 
experience. The people, not excepting 
the silver men, would (by being compelled 
to use the silver dollar for a few months, 
and by contrasting the inconvenience of the 
use with the convenience of small notes) 
demand that the coinage of this cumber- 
some and useless dollar should come to an 
end, Congress’ would at last wake up to 
the folly of the silver experiment. Secre- 
tary Sherman has this remedy in his hands, 
and we suggest that he give the people a 
taste of silver dollars, by the withdrawal of 
small notes. They will be compelled to 
use these dollars, and will find out by their 
own experience that “the dollar of the 
fathers” is a nuisance which the fathers had 





too much gepse fo inflict upon themselves, 





Coneress, by the act of July 14th, 1870, 
authorized the issue of bonds for the pur- 
pose of refunding the public debt at a 
cheaper rate of interest. The whole 
amount authorized was $1,500,000,000. 
Of this amount $200,000,000 were to bear 
five per cent. interest and be redeemable 
after ten years from date; $300,000,000 
were to bear four and a half per cent. in- 
terest and be redeemable after fifteen years 
from their date; and $1,000,000,000 were to 
bear four per cent. interest and be redeem- 
able after thirty years from their date.—(16 
U-S. Stat. at Large, 272.) By the act of 
January 20th, 1871, Congress so far mod- 
ified this law as to provide that the Secre- 
tary might issue $500,000,000 of five-per- 
cent. refunding bonds, with the qualifica- 
tion that the total amount of bonds author- 
ized should not be increased.—(16 U. 8. 
Stat. at Large, 399.) 

The actual process of refunding the pub- 
lic debt, under these provisions of law, did 
not begin until the early part of December, 
1871. Since that period nearly the whole 
loan has been placed on the market, and a 
corresponding amount of six-per-cent. bonds 
has been called in and paid. The larger 
part of the work has been accomplished by 
Secretary Sherman. The eatire amount 
saved by reduced interest from December 
1st, 1871, to July 1st, 1880, is the huge 
sum of $58,289,168. The percentage saved 
has ranged from one to two percent. The 
total amount of bonds refunded is $1,395,- 
347,800. This is a grand financial result 
and reflects the highest credit upon those 
who have managed the finances of the 
Government. 

Had Congress, as it should have done, 
passed the bill for refunding some seven 
hundred and twenty millions of the debt 
that will be redeemable on or before the 
1st of July, 1881, we have no doubt that at 
least one-half of this sum would now have 
been provided for by the issue of three-and- 
a-half-per-cent. bonds. Both houses were 
Democratic, and, although a carefully pre- 
pared bill for the purpose was reported in 
the House of Representatives, it was specdi- 
ly laid aside and never called up again. 


This is a remissness in regard to a most im- 


portant measure for which the people may 
justly hold a Democratic Congress respon- 
sible. Had Republicans controlled Con- 
gress, a refunding bill would have been 
passed and would now be in full tide of 
successful operation. The people this fall 
elect a new House o° Representatives, and 
they should see to it that such men are 
chosen as will pay proper attention to the 
financial interests of the country. Their 
experience with a Democratic Congress 
ought to suffice for years to come. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has brought 
about no particular change in the business 
situation. Some departments of the whole- 
sale trade are fairly active and gradually 
improving, while other branches, consider- 
ing the period of the season, are rather 
backward. Values have been generally 
firm, and without important change. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports of dry goods and of general mer- 
chandise at the port of New York for the 
week were $10,416,778. The total imports 
since January 1st, this year, were $304,009,- 
575, against $182,864,657 in 1879 and $175,- 
554,317 in 1878. 

The exports of domestic produce and 
miscellaneous goods for the week were 
$8,628,199. The total exports since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $233,463,931, 
against $183,013,759 for the corresponding 
period in 1879 and $197,054,683 in 1878, 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
GvuaRANty.—A defendant who bas prom- 
jecd to answer for the debt of a third party 
is not liable therefor unless his prorrise is 
in writing. In determinining whether a 
promise to pay the debt of another is an 
original or collateral undertaking, recard 
must be had not only to the words used by 
the parties, but to their conduct; to whom 
waathe credit, in fact, given. In this case 
it appears that the credit was Im-the first 
instance given to the debtor, and not to the 
defendant, and the charges upon the books 
were afterward changed to include the 
name of thedefendant. Thiscircumstanee, 
in connection with the language of the 

te the conclusion that the 
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Financial, the right, under the act of Congress, to SAVING BY REFUNDING. undertaking of thedefendant, as. under- 


stood by the partics, was that of guarantor, 
and, therefore, to be binding, should have 
been in writing.—Dunning vs. Donahue, 
County Court, Win County, Ilinois. 

ASSIGNMENT OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY. 
—Where a mortgagor in possession of 
goods mortgaged makes an assignment 
thereof for the benefit of his creditors, and 
the assignee proceeds to administer the 
trust in accordance with the statutes reg- 
ulating such assignments, the mortgagee 
cannot maintain an action against the as- 
signee for converting the property to his 
own use. In such case his interest in the 
property under the mortgage, where the 
assignee is clothed with authority to sell 
the goods, is transferred to the fund arising 
from the sale by the assignee. And it will 
make no difference that the condition in 
the mortgage was broken at the time of the 
assignment.—Lindemann os. Ingham, 8u- 
preme Ct., Ohio. 

THE MONEY MARKET remains easy 
and rates for call loans have ranged from 
24 to 3 per cent. on stocks, and 14 to 2 per 
cent, on Government bonds. We quote 60 
to 90-days endorsed dry-goods bills receiva- 
ble, 4@44; four-months acceptances, 44@5; 
and good single names, four to six 
months to run, 5@6. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
strong, closing at 97 15-16 to 98. United 
States bonds were active and _ higher. - 
American railway securities were active 
and strong. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, and 
closed at 482} for 60 days and 4844 for 
demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying 3, selling } 
prem.; Charleston, buying par, selling } 
premium; New Orleans, commercial, $1 50 
@$1.75 prem., bank $2.50 prem. ; St. Louis, 
$ discount; Chicago, $1@$1.25 discount; 
and Boston, par. 

GOLD.—The first arrival of gold from 
Europe came on Monday, $525,000 foreign 
coin having arrived on the steamer “City 
of Chest¢r.” The cable announced the 
shipment of $934,000 more on Saturday, 
making the total amount arrived and afloat 
upward of $2,500,000. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 
412}-grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. 


We quote: 
Buying. Selling. 








Bar Silver........... «+e 115 115% 
Trade Dollars.......... «+» WY WD 
Balvesan:! Quarters... «+. 99% par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................... 90's par 


STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been active throughout, with the tendency 
of prices quite generally upward, notwith- 
standing frequent heavy sales to realize 
profits. The great feature of the week was 
the demand for all the Granger shares, 
which were favorably affected by the enor- 
mous crops in the Northwest, the large gain 
in earnings, and the talk of an increase in 
dividends. The St. Paul shares were also 
favorably affected by the talk of increased 
dividends. The Trunk line shares were 
active and strong. 


The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 





Open- High- Low- Clos- 
tng. est. est. ing. 
Abany and Susquehanna... 1073¢ 107% 10716 — 
Amertean Dist. Tel........... 72% 75 72% 7% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel............0 4 47% ««44%~«O44 
Bur., C. B., and Northern.... 69 COG OH 66% 
Canada Southern............ 64 m4 624% 62 
C., Cr, G., ANA TI... ncccreccerees 72 73 70% 71 
Chicago and Northwestern... 993% 101% 97% 99% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 11654 125% 115% 123% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 89% 914 R74 8054 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf..110 112'¢ 198% 110% 
c., R. L, and Pacific .......... 115% 115% 113% — 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 128 130 1263¢ 128 
Chicago and Alton............ 15 118 115 118% 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ - = — 125 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 34% 34 OO 
c.. C., and Ind. Cen.......... 17% «#218 17 17% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 120 120% 120 =~ 
Consolidation Coal.......+... = = - 30 
Canton Land...........0...+++ — = -_ 50% 
Ches. & Ohio... .....---eeserees 19 19% 1 19 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... -- ~ - 25 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........--. 20% 20% 2 19% 
Caribou M........sseceeeeeeee 24 2% mm 2 
Cent. Arizona M..... ..----+-- 6% «210G «BK OOM 
Deal., Lack., and Western.... 874 BI 84 BBG 
Del. and Hudson Camal....... 8234 8244 80% 81 
Express—Adame.............- _- - - 118 
DEPTIOOE. .05.000 ceee 58% 60 58% «OK 
United States...... & 455% 4 435% 
Wells. Fargo &Co. 107 107 107 107% 
TI, cccccccceccaces ose «-» 445 44% 42% 43% 
Erie, pf......---- 72 73 m4 = 
Excelsior Min... - _- a 16% 
Harlem. ......-+-+++++ - - — 189 
Han. and St. Joseph. 3% «37 35 36 
Han. and St. Joceph, pf 72% 74% 71% «74% 
Homestake Mining oe - - 34 
Houston and Texas. 65 68 Oau% — 
Tilinols Central. -111 113% 110% ~— 
Silver Cliff.......... 4% «OSG 4% 4 
Peoria, Dec., and Evans...., 26 27% «226 26% 
Ind., Bloom,, and West,,,., B24 Sag Seq 80 























RAILROAD BONDS were in large de- 
mand. In the late dealings, St. Paul con- 
solidated sinking funds rose from 112} to 
115; Lake Shore dividends from 118} to 
to 120, do. coupon seconds from 117 to 118; 
Buffalo and Erie new bonds from 120 to 
121}; and Oregon firsts from 98% to 100. A 
brisk business was done in the Kansas 
Pacific, Denver, and Rio Grande, Mobile 
and Ohio, and Erie issues, at firm or ad- 
vancing figures. Texas Pacific incomes 
advanced from 68 to 69, and reacted to 68}. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Tennessee 
6s old advanced to 38}, and do. new to 29. 
Louisiana consols were a fraction lower, at 
45%. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and higher. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 


Bia. Asked. 
Unitea States sixes, 1850, registered.. 1094 102% 
United States sixes, 1830, coupon..... 10914 102% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10454 10434 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10-454 10134 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10954 10254 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10254 102%4 
United States 4448, 1891, registered.... 110 110% 
United States 4148, 1891, coupon....... 11% 111% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 109% 109% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon... .. 100% 100% 


United States currency sixes, 1995... 125 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 126 
Tnt‘ed States currency sixes 1807.... 127 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 128 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 129 

The offerings of bonds to the Govern- 
ment on Wednesday for the Sinking Fund 
aggregated $6,598,900, as follows: 5s, 1881, 
at 102.65 to 102.91; 6s, 1880, at 102.36 to 
102.50; 6s, 1881, at 104.45 to 104.87; 435, at 
111.36 to 111.50; 4s, at 109.75. The Secre- 
tary accepted $2,500,000. 

THE BANK STATEMENT was unfa- 
vorable, showing a loss of $4,275,925 in 
surplus reserve, the banks now holding 
$11,566,450 above the legal limits. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average 

Names of Loans or 
Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenders. than VU. 8. 
New York.. $9,150,000 $2,745,000 $285,000 $9,300,000 
Manhattan. 6,925,000 795,000 145,500 4933,300 


Merchants’. 8.252,800 1,723,900 $11,800 7,498,400 
Mechanics’. 7,265,000 1,210,000 03,000 6,002,000 
Union....... 4,558,000 888,000 $18,700 3.953.900 
America.... 9,727,700 1,614,000 649,400 7,727,600 
Phenix. .... 8,454,000 694,000 40,000 3,924,000 


CUY...cccccce 8,717,300 2,398,100 96,000 9,228,100 
P-adesmen’s 3,353,500 567,700 654,300 2.421.700 
Fulton...... 1,629,000 
Chemical. .. 11.914.300 3,657,800 $38.200 12,328,800 
Mer. Exch.. 4,351,900 911,500 906.400 4,066,300 
GallatinNa. 4,196,300 545, 
B'tch.&Dro. 1,439,100 266,000 51,500 1,952,000 
Mchs.&Tra 946,000 96,000 143,000 
Greenwich. 932,700 18,900 223,300 
Lea Manuf. 2,987,900 
Sev'nthW'd 998.500 168.200 86,800 
St’'teof N.Y. 3.606.500 


Amer. Ex... 15,240,000 4,887,000 237,000 13,973,000 
Commerce.. 12,232,200 5,021,300 1,204,900 9,688,700 
Broadway.. 5,348,500 378,200 617,600 4,116,200 
Mercantile. 3.855.100 884,800 222,700 8,821,200 
Pacific...... 2,247,800 788,200 142,000 2,511,900 
Republic 5,876,900 






























































Savings Institution—total resources, $3,- 
419,467.06: due depositors, $3,103,390.99; 
other liabilities, $11 425.17: surplus, $304, 
650.90. Eleventh Ward Savings Bank— 
total resources, $95,622.32; due depositors, 
$93,705.78; surplus, $1,916.59. Excelsior 
Savings Bank—total resources, $159,402,- 
08; due depositors, $149,659.66; surplus, 
$9, "742.37. Broadway Savings Institution— 
total resources, $3,079,542.84; due depos- 
itors, $1,823, 951. 88; surplus, $245,590.96. 
Manhattan Savings Institution—total re- 
: ,904.01; due depositors, $4,- 
208,727.66; surplus, $897,-176.35. New 

i nk—total resources, $6,- 
570,270.14; due depositors, $3,827,792.26; 
surplus, $742,477.88. Franklin Savings 
Bank—total resources, $1,578,-915.94; due 
depositors, $1,437,062.70; surplus, $141,- 
853.24. Seamen’s Bank for Savings— 
total resources, $25,175,415.35; due de- 
—- $21,687 ,920.84; surplus, $3,487, 
94.51. 
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FINANCIAL. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 


No, 5 NASSAU STREET, 
P.-O. BOX 235. 


New York, July 2ist, 1880. 
We are receiving so many letters of inquiry este 
the terms on which we ssouve deposit accou of 
ers, Business individuals, that 
we find it necessary, in AW clerical labor in 
ying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this "Circular for =~ general information of those 
who may Comte Se « ite with a private 
Pals we do not soll? deporita, we are prepare, 

we do not solic epos: e are 

on the terms mentioned below, to receive the acbounts 











of poi parties in good standing. 

1. except in the case of Banks, Sa Banks, or 
other well-known A: ew or. “of in dividuals or 
firms = cter and st are already 

to us, we y before 
opening an 


account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
hee, on ae av monthly balances when 
same amount to $1. or over. On accounts av- 

eraging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 


road, and 
other Coupons Divide ~ Ao _ ioe city, 
t ; make careful inq' and give t 
best information we can obtain” invest 
ts or other of ti 


men' hem ; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of 


5. We do not di r buy cial pa but 
are at all times an to make edvanses $c" cus- 
tomers and correspondents on U.S. Bonds or other 
first class and marketable securities. 

6 aS deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give pastionior attention to orders 


continue to buy and sell Com. 

mission, all issues and Copemninations of United 

tes Bonds, for immediate delivery, at mar 
ket rates. ery respectfully, 


FISK & HATCH. 
a” Opportunity icy for Profitable work ‘end ies. 








A ee, Rar ay 
partner t Rs, to $5,000 sdditional 
ry 
working capital. Investment al baolutel secure and 
under ny» Ge Tielas 





BROWABROTIERS &C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








WILMINGTON & 
BALTIMORE iB. 


5S per Cent. 


REGISTERED 


THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Interest Payable in Boston or Phil- 
adelphia, 
Exempt from Taxation in Pennsylvania. 
FOR SALE BY . 


EDW. SWEET & (CO, 


38 Broad Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. SWEET & C0., 


40 State Street, Boston. 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write es or om on theold Banking 


HOWES & ¢ COMPANY, 
11 WALL pete N. ¥. 


(Formerly HOWES & 

transacts —- ‘Stock Commission 
at t4 3 cent., payable 
on Lo per 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL........ $200,000. 











rake it the business of the 
aK GRAS MIS MISSOURL A D D CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
AGENCY,” and is ful 


Sin to Eight Per Cent. M Mortgages, 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


WESTERN i. MORTGAGES. 
High tP er Cent. 


NATIONAL Bi RANK OF OF ‘COMMERCE, 


ity Large and Productive. 

In ten ye%rs we hav + made 3,478 loans, without the 
loss of a dollar or trouble or le or delay to LL Investor. 
Funds now wanted te lean on first-class secu- 

for our pamphlet 


THA ols Eapronce, Kansas) 


way, New York. 


BONDS GUARANTEEING FIDELITY 


OF PERSONS HOLDING POSITIONS OF TRUST 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF THE 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Ne. 187 BROADWAY, WN. ¥. 











Ce ne NE Re EL ee 





31 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 
6 Per Cent. Bonds, 
MATURING JULY ist, 1908. 
Principal and Interest payable in 


GOLD COIN. 








For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO. 


28 State Street, . . . . . Boston; 


18 Wall Street, . . . New York. 
Further particulars furnished upon application. 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


Sanes ar 8TO) 

‘ANSON es STOKES, BANKERS, 

¥. P. OLCOTT, 45 WALL ST, N. ¥., 
ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


‘COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
S&t., Boston; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Corresp 

JOUN on SHO 

BEORGR We DEHEVOISE, Vice-Pres, (New York. 
LUC tus he meee Ase't Vice-Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Ch ieago. 


YORK Tah Street — ANE, EIGHTH 
ae, yore — terest commencing 


sei slid op ae Sra RESELL 


Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFF 


‘J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0., 


BANKERS, 

BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA CA. 

AW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 


EGRA APHIC TRANS ONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 


Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 

920. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS: 

President, GEO. D. ROBERTS. 

sicerny Br) VERBENA 

Treasures, JAMES D. SMITH. 

‘ KEYES. 

Financial Agent. WALDEMAR | ARENS 

Bankers Bankers, FOURTH TH NATIONAL BANK. 

b-aagy > 
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William H. Stevens D. Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 

Cc. MoCormick, pa French, Luther 

R. Marsh, Stephen V. White Geo. R. 
Robinson, James D. Smith. 


Principal Office Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stoc' ,000,000 ; 200,000 shares ; value, 
a5: Fun paid and pn mn gaa 


LINDLEY F. SEAMAN, & 
y is aed 











classes 
Fores, exce t j—- Ta 
by the Company will be 


prosecu' 
Principal office, Rooms 23 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
New York. 


(HON. ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


Sa. ae 
116 BROADWAY, vd ¥. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Taz New Yous ty Pechene Bon Bark, } 


SUR PEP EE an ig 








Directors have declared a divi- 
ot by Ee AND ONE. HALF PER CENT., payable 
7 *’. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 





OFFICE OF THE 
Fanracur Fine Insurance Company, 
No. 846 Broapwar, 
Brascu Orriczs No. 152 Broapwar, 
New York, July 18th, 1880. 
us BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of Five ren 
Curr., also an extra dividend of Two axp OnE-naLp 
PER Cexrt., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
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Courmercial, 


THE TAXATION OF REAL ESTATE. 





WE have long been of the opinion that, if 
the states would dispense altogether with 
the taxation of personal property, and con- 
fine their assessment of taxes to real estate, 
the system of taxation would be greatly 
simplified and tax burdens would be more 
equitably distributed than is practicable 
under any other rule. Real estate embraces 
land and the fixed improvements thereon. 
These are tangible and visible objects. 
They have a permanent locality and admit 
of no concealment. They are easily meas- 
Nothing is 
simpler than the process of assessing a tax 


ureable as to their value. 


upon real estate on the basis of value. 
Nothing, on the other hand, is more difficult 
than the task of levying a tax onall person- 
al property so asto make it bear equally 
and equitably on al! the forms of such 
property. The 
dreamer, that never was and never can be 
if not all, the 


states says that personal property shall be 


idea is that of a mere 


realized. The lawin most, 
taxed according to its full and true value; 
yet in every state in the Union the great 
mass of this property escapes taxation by 
direct assessment altogether. The law isa 
failure to attain its own end. 

A tax on real estate, though paid in the 
first instance by the owner, distributes it- 
self by anatural process among the different 
If land be 
used for agricultural purposes, then the tax 


members of the community. 


paid on it by the ewner will appear in the 
price of the commodities raised from it. 
The tax isa part of the cost of producing 
these commodities, as really as the labor 
expended in their production. The com- 
modities themselves are virtually taxed in 
their price and their consumers pay the 
tax. If a tax be levied on a corner grocery ‘ 
or a manufactory, it will be paid in the 
price of the articles sold in the one and 
manufactured in the other. So the landlord 
who rents a house or a store and pays the 
tax thereon charges the tax to the occupant 
in the rental price. A tax on real estate is, 
in effect, a tax on its use and its products; 
and whoever uses it or consumers these 
products pays the tax. If the merchant 
who rents a store pays it to the owner, who 
pays it to the state, then he charges the tax 
to his customers in the price of his goods; 
and the parties who are the last purchasers 
of these goods, because they are their con- 
sumers, actually pay the whole tax. The 
taxation of real estate at last falls upon its 
use or its products. 

Consumers, whether they are land-hold- 
ers or not, pay real estate taxes, and, in- 
deed, all other taxes. And, by a process of 
natural distribution, all the diverse forms 
of consumption and expense would be 
reached by a single real estate tax. Real 
estate owners upon whom such a tax is first 
levied are simply tax-collectors and tax 
advancers. The thousands and tens of 
thousands who occupy tenement-houses in 
this city, or rent more costly structures, are 
the users of this real estate, and they pay 
the tax on it to the landlords. 

There is no occasion for atax on personal 
property, in order to equalize the burden of 
taxation, since this end would be effectually 
secured by a single tax on real estate, sub- 
ject to diffusion and distribution upon all 
forms of consumption and expense under 
natural laws. A personal property tax 
does not equalize taxation. A large part 
of it is never taxed. The assessors are un- 
able to find it, and they have no accurate 
means for ascertaining its value, when they 
do find it. A very considerable part of per- 
sonal property is constantly changing own- 
erships; and, hence, a tax upon it is often 
not only double, but triple, quadruple, and 
even quintuple taxation. The simplest, 
the most economical, and in the end the 
most equitable system of taxation is simply 
that of a tax on real estate, leaving the tax 
to distribute itself in the natural course of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue past week has developed an active 
demand for many descriptions of fall 
goods, while staple goods were also in fair 
inquiry. Values were steady and gener- 
ally unchanged. 

Corton Goons were in moderate demand 
for small lots and prices ruled rather firmer 
than of late. The export movement com- 
prised shipments of 2,246° packages from 
this port, 100 packages from Boston, and 
82 packages from other ports; in all 2,518 
packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 70,953 p'k’g’s, valued at. .§5,071,268 
Same time in 1879. .05,564 p’k'g’s, valued at. 5.998,471 
Same time In 1878. 70.040 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 4,995,087 
Same time tn 1877. ..75,120 p’k'g's. valuedat.. 6,165,507 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
fair request for nearly all the leading makes, 
with values steady. 

Cotton flannels were in good demand, 
particulary for low and medium grades. 

Corset jeans were without change. 

Colored cottons were in fair movement, 
but selections were mostly in small lots. 

Warre Goons remain dull. 

Print-cloths continued in moderate de- 
mand. We quote 4c. for 64x64 cloths and 
8hc. for 56x60. 

Prints were in irregular request. A few 
of the most popular makes of fancy prints 
were active and some descriptions of the 
best work are largely sold ahead. 

Ginghams were in active request for both 
dress styles and staple checks. Several 
stocks were entirely closed out during the 
week, and large orders placed for goods to 
arrive. 

Dress Goops were in good demand for 
both plain and fancy worsted fabrics. Ad- 
ditional lines-of cotton dress goods were 
opened by agents and a fair business was 
done in the most attractive makes. 

Wooien Goops have shown a slightly 
improved demand, while values were rather 
weak and unsettled. Fancy cassimeres 
were irregular. Odd lots of low and 
medium cotton-warp goods were taken 
freely, but other descriptions were quiet. 

Cheviots were dull. 

Worsted coatings were quiet. 

Overcoatings continue in light supply, 
but are also in small demand. 

Cloakings were in better request, and the 
demand for specialities and novelties was 
quite active. 

Kentucky jeans were in fair demand; but 
prices were weak and in some cases lower. 

Flannels and blankets were in moderate 
demand. Stocks are light and prices firm. 

ForEIGN Dry Goons have continued to im- 
prove. For fancy dress goods there has 
been a good demand and the inquiry for 
these promises to equal that of the two 
past seasons. Many high novelties have 
been quickly taken, a few styles be 
ing already closed out. The patterns are 
infinite in variety and very closely re- 
semble last year’s offerings, with such 
slight chenges as have been deemed desir- 
able. Staple dress goods rule quiet and 
nearly all descriptions are selling in small 
lots only. Supplies in this market are 
large, many goods being carried over; while 
prices here are frequently relatively lower 
than at the foreign markets, where there 
are few accumulations of staple fabrics. In 
silks there is nothing to report beyond 
some inquiry for fancies and novelties. 
Black and colored dress silks are in strictly 
hand-to-mouth request, other articles being 
in the same condition. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port forthe week amount to $3,564,485, 
showing an increase of $164,029 as com- 
pared with last week, and $1,630,565 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. he total of goods mar- 
keted for the week is $2,987,051, or $627,- 
434 less than the imports. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Morpay Evenino, August 9th, 1880. 
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Amoskeag..... -++++10§ Mohawk ...... do00e'® 
Beseeod ey eee 
Glasgow ........... 84 Cumberland ........ _ 
Gloucester ....... -- 9 White M’f’g Co.... 9f 
Lancaster........... 9 | oo “ Fancy 9 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... —|Laconia...... 9-4 22% 
Atlantic. A..... 36 «8 Ht. --evrees 104 2 
“6 S aor - he - F eee 274 
«@ eoene man, T...... 36 
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© Geerns 31 7 et RR 336} 
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XX. .36 “ Stand..36 8 
as R....36 7Medford ... 6 — 
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, soe a. = 6 
©. Lew & “ E. 40 & 
Broadway...... 36 - - W..48 14 
Bedford, Mieeasa 30 Newmarket, DD36 
Boott, © ....... 34 3 7 
Oe" BF casone 36 «8 N 36 7 
7  Beenaee 30 — ~ Pact, Extra...36 8 
6 B.csccse 39 Dh hecnenes _- 
Continental, C. .36 741 Pepperell..... 7-4 18% 
« D..40 8}! = coos OO 
Conestoga, D...28 6}; pr coos 94 224 
” G...30 64! - o+--104 25 
“ << Pi «---11-4 2% 
“ _ eo 124 32 
“ AA. —| Pepperell, fine 39 7% 
Dwight, X...... 30 64 36 7 
“ woe 33 BRL 02.238 
ee ee 338 74) “ N....80 
Exeter, A......36 7 Pequot, A...... 36 
* B cccce 3 7 ™ issn w Y 
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BROWXK DRILLS. 





py oevece Si Langley, B.....144 8 
BEES ccesocced ‘Massachusetts, D. 
Boott --....-+... A “ ee 
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CHECKS. 
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Far & Mors, No.5. 7 _. = *eNESm 124 
be No. 6. 124 “" AA extra... 15 
Park Mills, No.50, 12 
See Le 
REMOVAL. 


MILLS & CIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
RIBBONS, CRAPES, NOTIONS CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc. 
have removed to their New Warehouse, 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Grand Central and Dry Goods 
Estab t. 





ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ar Thirty-one Departments filled with 


eice and Desira ot ds, adapted toSam- 
bs de. 
HATS AND BONN 
BARA. ERE, AN Yrs Bee 
ois LOAK 


|, en tNbery EA 
a 
BLACK SILKS, 


LACK DR 
OUSEFU ENIEN ING Pabvops, 


CHINA A 


Malt ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


} aA st thi Beqabit he 
wine sing Julyand Anau at 2 e’e Hm ye 


R, H, MACY & C0., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


BEST THREAD 


HAND AND MACHINE USE 


ARRAS 
CANS 
ONT 





















ON WHITE SPOOLS. 
GEO. A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


pone inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 

heavy; soft as down; all mode 

shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 





FOR SALE BY 




















FIELD, LEITE co a 0. 
WM. BARR SONS & CO... 0... eee St. Louis. 





For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 30. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








IN DISCUISE! 


Pestilence Unearthed; its Causes Explained, and some Timely 





Advice about How to Avoid It. 
CHRTAIN VALUABLE FACTS MADE PUBLIC. 


It is well known that hot weather brings sickness, and that few people g 








symptoms. The mouth becomes dry and parched, the tongue furred with white, the 


‘cramped, and the limbs swollen and tired. Ladies es 
the hot weather almost unbearable; while Little C 


o through the Summer without unpleasant 
ulse irregular, the head feverish, the body 
ially, with their natural delicacy and tendency to female troubles, find 
dren are dying every day from exhaustion and because Parents neglect 


precaution and care. A prominent and well-known physician of New York asserts as his positive belief that more than three- 
fourths of all so-called Summer Complaints arise from disordered secretions, and that these secretionary organs, which, by being 
out of order, cause so much trouble, are the Kidneys and Liver. These organs are the governors of the system, and My their 


movements the other parts of the body are regulated. The brain controls the life; but the lower part of the kody rules the 
There is one and only one known vegetable that will absolutely + 27g and control the 

a West India leaf) is used as the basis of Warner’s Safe 

is pure, pleasant to the taste, and absolutely certain in its results. It keeps those who intelligently 
rfect health and-cures those whose secretions are deranged. For all urinary complaints of either sex it is infallible. 


and thus prevent the —_ dangers of the 
Kidney and Liver Cure. It 
use it in 


ummer. That vegetable 


ealth. 
idneys and Liver at all times, 


For all bilious troubles it is certain. For the hot season it is invaluable, and it should be used upon the approach of the slightest 
symptoms. It may save your life or that of some dear friend ; it will certainly prevent much suffering. 


= 


No remedy in America has ever received such high and enthusiastic commendations, and it is warmly 


ENDORSED BY 


THE PROFESSIONS. 


* An Editor’s Escape. 
Orrice or “ THe InpustRiIAL Era,” 
Asi, Iowa, May 26th, 1880. 
To whom it may concern: 
I take great pleasure in making the following statement. 

I have been aftlicted with a disease of the kidneys for the 
past two years, and have tried numerous remedies, with 
only partial and temporary relief. Warner's Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure was recommended to me, and, after taking 
it, the pain and distress left me, and I am to-day feeling 
strong and well, I am perfectly satisfied that Warner's 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure is the medicine needed, and 
can cheerfully recommend it to others. G. W. Stamm. 





A Doctor’s Certificate. 

I hereby certify that I have been a practicing physician 
for twenty-seven years, and for many chronic cases in my 
practice do recommend Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure. It was upon my advice that G. W. Stamm, the editor, 
obtained this valuable remedy. A. A. Ramsay, M.D. 


A Pustor Made Happy. 

I have been greatly troubled with my kidneys and liver 
for over twenty years, and during that entire time I was 
never free from pair. My medical bills were enormous; 
and I visited both the Hot and White Springs, noted for 
the curative qualities of the watcr. [am happy to say I 
am now a well man, and entirely as the result of Warner's 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. ith such glorious results, 
I am only too glad to testify regarding the remedy which 
has made me so bappy. (Rev.) P. F. HaRKLEE. 

Coal RUN CROSSING, ARKANSAS. 





An Educational Endorsement. 
The Rev. C. A. Harvey, D.D., of the Howard Univers- 
ity, of Washington, has written the following letter: 
Gentlemen :—1 take great pleasure in stating that I have 
for two years past been acquainted with the remedy known 
as Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, and that in some 
cases, which had been given up by practitioners of both 
schools, the speedy change wrought by this remedy seemed 
but little less than miraculous. I am convinced that no 
remedy for kidney troubles heretofore discovered can be 
held for one moment in comparison with it. 
Respectfully yours, C. A. Harvey. 





Ministerial Gratitude. 
Whippany, N. J., July 2d, 1880. 
Messrs. H. H. WARNER & Co.: 

Dear Sirs :—My wife had been suffering from a severe 
attack of accute inflammation of the bladder, which 
occurred in October last, and left a chronic inflammation 
of the neck of the bladder. This trouble yielded to no 
treatment, till some time in March she began the use of 
your Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, and is now completely 
well, which we wish to acknowledge, very thankfully. 
We have commended the Cure to others as we have had 
occasion, and shall continue to do so very cheerfully. 

With many thanks, (Rev.) D. McGzez BarpwELu. 





THE PRESS. 


Arousing its Readers. 


An alarm of fire at midnight is a startling thing, but not 
half so startling to many who hear it as would be the sud- 
den knowledge of their own dangerous physical condition. 
Thousands of thousands are hurrying to their graves be- 
cause they are carelessly indifferent to the insidious inroads 
of disease and the means of cure. It is the mission of H. 
H. Warner & Co., with their Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, 
to arouse men to a sense of their danger and then cure 
them.— Memphis Appeal. 


The Friend of Delicate Ladies. 


Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure is the remedy that 
will cure the many diseases peculiar to women. Head- 
aches, neuralgia, disordered nerves, weakness, mental 
shocks, and kindred ailments are effectually removed by 
its use.—The Mother’s Magazine. 


Ite Grand Reputation. 


Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure has reached a repu- 
tation that is not limited by the confines of section or 
country. There are no injurious substances nor false and 
temporary stimulants in the preparation. It is purely 
vegetable and compounded rl sey. mae that has passed 
severe tests and won endorsements from some of the 
highest medical talent in the country.— New York World. 





The Ones that Use It. 


Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure is highly endorsed 
by ministers, judges, physicians, surgeons, by men of liter- 
ary and scholarly distinction, and by individuals in all the 
walks of life.—Chicago Times. 


Journalistic Opinions. 


Our exchanges come to us bountifully laden with com- 
mendatory notices of the wonderful cures effected in dis- 
eases of the kidneys and liver, and especially of dropsy, 
by the use of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, used 
in connection with Warner's Safe Pills. We feel sure that, 
if such of our friends who are suffering from like troubles 
would but use these remedies, they would be benefited.— 
St. Alban’s Advertiser. 





For Young and Old. 


Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure commands to-day 
a large and widely-extended sale. As a speedy and sure 
cure this remedy is safe, and the cases wherein it misses 
are those beyond the reach of human relief. It is in the 
highest sense hygienic and can be used by young and old 
with equal advantage.— Boston Journal of merce. 


It is Universal. 
Physicians, ministers, judges, lawyers, statesmen, merch- 
ants, manufacturers, and men and women less prominent 


in society bear witness to the wonderful cures wrought by 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure.—Buffalo Courier 





THE PEOPLE, 


“It Saved My Life.” 
SeLma, Aua., May 16th, 1880. 
Messrs. H. H. Warnzr & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I have been suffering from kidney com- 
plaint from childhood, and have spent a small fortune 
traveling to different waters and ocnaing: A physician 
recommended your Safe Kidney and Liver Cure.so strongly 
that I finally purchased a bottle, and from that day to the 
present time I have gotten better and now feel like a new 
man. [amwell. You may use my name, if you wish, to 
aid in bringing the Great Discovery into general use. It 
did for me whut doctors failed in doing. It saved my life. 
Too much cannot be said in its favor. 

Fraternally yours, 





E. B, LAKELEY. 





“Ie is the Only Thing.”’ 
Prexski.u, N. Y., April 13th, 1880. 
Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co.: 

Gents:—My wife has been suffering for the past five 
years from the results of a premature birth, and during 
that time she has been under the doctor's care and treat- 
ment for a disease peculiar to the female sex and generally 
numed as a falling of the womb. After a thorough exam- 
ination, the doctors finally concluded she had inflammation 
of the bladder, and changed their treatment accordingly; 
but, as before, without helping her im the least. We at last 
despaired of her ever being any better, and, after expend- 
ing an enormous amount of money, gave it up. But a 
little while ago, one of your pamphlets having been left at 
my house, and her symptoms being so accurately described 
therein, we concluded to try your Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure; and I can truly state that, after five years of faithful 
trial of physicians, this is the only thing that has done her 
the least good. Sincerely, G. E. Woop. 


“1 Advise All to Try It.” 
LEAVENWORTH, Kan., April 16th, 1880. 
Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co. : 

I have been troubled, more or less, for the past six years 
with inflammation of the bladder. About two years ago it 
assumed a chronic form and my suffering was great. I 
consulted the best medical aid in the country and ex- 
pended large sums of money, but only found temporary 
relief. I concluded to try your Warner's Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure, and, after taking only half a bottle, I found I 
was benefited. I have now taken four bottles, and have 
experienced permanent relief. I certainly advise all to 
try it. JOHN BRANDON, 

Sup’t Brandon & Kirmeyer Brewing Co. 


“The Best and Only Efficient.”’ 
628 L Street, WasutneTon, D. C., June 9th. 
H. H. Warner & Co. : 

Gentlemen :—I have known of the remedy called Warner's 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, and can personally testify to 
its efficacy in kidney and liver troubles. I can truthfully 
say that, in my opinion, it is the best and only efficient 
remedy for such troubles ever brought before the public. 

ours, very truly, (Col.) Joun K. McCuesney. 





This Great Natural Remedy, which has received so many enthusiastic endorsements and has performed such universal cures 
in all diseases of the urinary organs, is for sale by Druggists in every part of the world, at 


1.25 


per Bottle. Those who have never tried it should not fail to keep it on hand; those who-have tried it and know its merits would 
not be without it fora moment. It effectually avoids all 


SUMMER DANGERS 


and furnishes the. most complete and certain of 


SEASONABLE SAFEGUARDS. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


LARGEST, ABLEST, AND BEST. 
Has more Reading-matter. Has more Contributors. Has more Departments than any other paper of its class. 


Is read by lawyers, physicians, and cle 
intelligent people outside of 


en of all denominations, besides a multitude of 
e professions. For Terms see Page 30. 
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H dor maintaining the old and well-tested THE KANSAS, PLA, o 8 ot Xr BUR 


a nit 


HAS IT EVER BEEN EXAMINED? 


Tere is aremarkable paragraph stand- 
ing at the head of page 32 of the last an- 
nual “‘ Report of the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department of the State of New 
York.” It precedes and introduces the 
official statement of the business of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for 1879, 
and isin these words: 

‘Nore BY DEPARTMENT. —The assets and 
liabilities of this Company have not been 
tested by Department investigation, and 
the statement of the officers, as given be- 
low, should be judged accordingly.—Sce 
Appendix, page 223.” 

What is the meaning of this? Is it that 
the Department, having never thoroughly 
examined this company, deems it necessary 
to give a public warning that it does not 
know whether ‘‘the statement of the 
officers” ig true or not? Does the Depart- 
ment say: ‘‘It may be true; it may be 
false. The statements of other companies 
are true; we have no means of knowing 
anything about this one’’? 

On turning to the Appendix, we find a 
record of companies examined by the De- 
partment between January 1st, 1875, and 
January Ist, 1880. One of these records 
reads thus: “ The examination was com- 
plete in all details. Titles were examined 
and valuations made by forty-one persons, 
selected for their competency in such mat- 
ters. About 2,700 separate pieces of real 
estate and mortgaged property were inves- 
tigated.” 

The record of another company says: 
‘Attorneys and appraisers were selected to 
examine into the titles » J valuations of 
real estate and mortgaged property. The 
investigation of the company was thorough 
in all respects. The books, papers, ac- 
counts, and vouchers of all kinds were 
tested and the most minute inspection of 
everything was made.” 

But when we come to the record of that 
great company, the Mutual Life, which in 
its publications styles itself the ‘‘ oldest 
company in this country”; the ‘‘ largest 
company in the world”; the company “ of 
superior age and experience”; the company 
which ‘‘ confines its business to the old and 
well-established plans of life insurance”’— 
what do we find? 

A beggarly record of three lines! But 
enough to justify the warning by which 
the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York introduces the published official 
stitement of that corporation. It reads 
thus: 

‘Murua Lire Insurance ComPpany.— 
Fxamined as of December 81st, 1876. 
Securities counted and liabilities ascertained 
80 far as policyholders were concerned; 
titles tg investigated; property not ap- 
praised, 

Titles to fifty-five millions of real estate 
mortgages held by this company “not 
investigated”! Property comprising nine- 
teen millions of town and state bonds, from 
Milwaukee to Texas, “not appraised”! 
Truly, as the Department puts it, “‘ the 
statement of the officers should be judged 
accordingly.” 

But there are other persons besides state 
officials who are interested in having the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ex- 
amined. These are the policyholders. 
For them no_ examination ‘‘as of 
December 81st, 1876.” is wanted. Their 
interest in the Company is of a personal 
character and demands an impartial and 
exhaustive examination, without limit or 
reserve. They require an examination of 
the Company which shall not only canvass 
its financial condition, but shall also con- 
sider every question relative to its business 
methods and management; its transactions 
with its officers and agents; its dealings 
with its own policyholders. As other com- 
panies have gone through an examination 
of a similar character, why should not 
these tests he now applied to the Mutual 
Life? Such an examination will include 
the question of the wisdom or folly of its 
act in cutting down the rates of premium; 
a question upon which the managers of the 
Mutual Life have changed colors with the 
facility of a chamcleon, that changes its 
color when its temper is disturbed. 

The Company, in its annual reports of 
1867 and 1868, gave the very best reasons 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


fates of premiums.. But it swallowed these 
reasons and abandoned these rates in 1872; 


sand in 1872 it resumed them again. It 


abandoned them again in 1878, and offered 
a 30-per-cent, rebate. But in 1879 it aban- 
doned this‘for a 15-per-cent. rebate, which 
has now become merely a cutting off from 
one end of the policy to be added to the 
other end! The business management of 
the Company has for years had the appear- 
ance of an experimental management— 
‘‘everything by turn and nothing long”; 
a management characteristic either of the- 
orists and novices or else of revengeful 
competitors. There has been seen nonce of 
that wise, calm, and cautious administra- 
tion of affairs which shows a definite and 
well-thought-out purpose, appropriate to a 
great company, holding money in trust for 
eighty thousand families. 

The policyholders of this company, 
knowing the present position of the man- 
agers upon the low-premium question, will 
be surprised to find the following opinions 
of the same managers in their annual 
reports of 1867 and 1868. We quote: 


[From the 21th Annual Report, 1867.) 

‘The contracts of a life insurance com- 
pany cover a ;-riod in future of many 
years, during which time there may be 
many and great fluctuations in the rates of 
interest and mortality, upon which the cost 
of insurance depends. If we could fore- 
tell the precise mortality which would pre- 
vail amongst the members of a company, 
and also the precise rate of interest which 
would be derived from the investment of 
its funds, the premiums might be made just 
sufficient to meet the claims by death and 
office expenses—no more and no less. 

. We cannot look into the future, 
however; and, hence, the rates of mortalitv 
and interest assumed should be such as will 
be safe and prudent for many years to 
come. Such a margin or leading should 
also he added to the premiums. so deduced, 
as will be ample to guard against adverse 
contingencies and provide for the office ex- 
penses. Hence, no company is entitled to 
the confidence of the community or worthy 
the support of persons desiring to secure a 
certain provision for their survivers which 
does not exact such rates of premium as 
will prove sufficient, under the most unfa- 
vorable conditions likely to he experienced, 
to provide for claims as they mature.” 


At the time when these opinions of the 
managers of the Mutual Life were pub- 
lished the rate of interest was seven per 
cent.; the Company’s premium rates were 
about the same asthose of other compa- 
nies; the Company’s actual expenses for 
getting and managing the business were 
lower than they are now; the Company's 
mortality rate was as cood or better than 
itisnow. We will now quote: 

[From the 25th Annual Report, 1868.] 

“‘The correctness of the principles which 
form the basis upon which the Company's 
tables for insurance, and also upon which 
its overpayments of premiums reiurned 
to policyholders are calculated, are not 
only vouched for by the actuary of 
the Company, but bv some of the most 
eminent mathematicians in this coun- 
try and abroad; while their soundness 
has never, to our knewledge, been ques- 
tioned by any one able to comprehend and 
understand these principles and their ap- 
plication.” 

What is the meaning of these words 
quoted from the reports of 1867 and 1868? 
What did the managers of the Mutual Life 
say when they used these words? They 
said this: ‘‘ For twenty-five years our ex- 
perience has proved tous the correctness 
of our regular rates of premium. There 
rates have also been vouched for by our 
actuary and by the most eminent mathe- 
maticians in the world. Their soundness 
has never been questioned. No company 
which exacts any lower rates of premium 
is entitled to the confidence of the com- 
munity.” 

To this statement all the life insurance 
companies in the land will say Amen. But 
how ridiculously inconsistent with it has 
been the subsequent weather-vane positions 
of these managers! Are these fluctuating, 
vacillating methods of doing business— 
which bring injury to the old policyholders 
and uncertainty to the new—worthy of a 
great trust company? Are the polieyhol’- 
ers contented with them? Do they wish 
them to be continued? Will they not be 
aroused. by that warning published by the 
Insurance Department? ‘‘The condition 
of this company has not been investigated, 
and the statement of tts officers should be judged 
accordingly.” 





Tam Hoa. Orin P. Welch, Insurance 
Commissioner of Kauéas, reiterates in,his 
last report his peculiar opinions about the 
safe-keeping of the securities of life insur- 
ance companies. -These opinions have heen 
published.in previous reporte»and priated 
iu pamphlet form, but have failed»to at- 
tract general atterition, probably because 
the plan is utterly impracticable and with- 
out reason. 

The plan is to substitute for the officers 
and directors of our life insurance com- 
panies other custodians of the companics’ 
property—namely, government officials or 
political custodians. When we think of 
the ‘‘Freedmen’s Bureau” affairs, we 
shudder at a proposition to transfer the 
stocks, bonds, and -other property of life 
insurance companies, held in trust for 
widows and orphans, into the keeping of 
political officials, no matter how much 
they may be set to watch one another. The 
confusion, distrust, and obstruction to 
business which the plan would produce, if 
put into practice, would end in the gradual 
destruction of the life insurance companies. 

All business depends upon confidence. 
If people are reasonably diligent, they can 
select companies where their money will 
be kept safe, without the assistance of any 
political watchmen. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospors, Sec’y. Tuzo. MACKNET, Treas. 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33.804 261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,41°,716 03 


Surplus, including dividends of 1830..... “92 905,515 10 





Surplus on New York Standard ang 
Market Value of Assets.........5 °°" $6,012,528 64 
Directors. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amati Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theo Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts tte bust wnder the New 





York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental ( Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
suildings, i and 106 Broadway, Breoklyn. 


pi 

Reserve for Reiusurance of 
Outstanding Risks.......... 

Reserve, representing all other 


1,139,518 32 
240.351 16 


Cash Capital..................cce00- 1,000,800 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 
contingencies). ..............seees 65.000 00 


Net Surplus... 1,040,319 38 
Gress Assets, January, 1880. $3,475, 188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Es atcod ‘States Bouds at market value..g1,00,810 00 
d other Bonds and Stocks 3" 


besdessece ‘827 00 
Cash on neieiearininmanmieneneneatans 240,55 58 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
worth — isiaseiamedhimenienadielen 235,2:5 00 
M . 2 eames (on Real Estate, worth 
cite eandentiennih: Mamwuntenienedhal 673,600 00 
Ye state office buildings in New York 677,700 00 
A ee etre eeeeesessteeeeseseeses ty 
a. 1. due—unpaid and in course of 
J ndatncueiendoummntannee pibapes 150,399 58 
In’ EEGs .coseetasese 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


LAMPORT, Vice. 
ae CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Rearetery A a. D. 
M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Genera Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 











© and sil other abiitiy, - = + ~ 
Can: | es regards Policy-Molders, — - ow 


Cash Bénplée ne Regeede ‘Stockholders, . ° 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, 61, $19,170.58. Leases paid from 
1874 to 1850, 61,678 844,156. 
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nee A. CARD W? LI, President, 
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BET PATTE 
RO} PATTERSON, Tre and 8 tary. 
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1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ecccseceoccooooccoccccs o 49,176 00 
-» 1540,660 00 





yo Sunt of insurance in 83, 
Ratio of assets, $122 to ae $100 of ability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies .—— (at low rates) 
ing low unv in, imsurance and bi 
imsurance—not viiends. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Agents Wanted. HENRY STOKES. Prostdont. 
oY Wrurte. Vice: Pres. L. HA 


oy ALSEY, Sec. 
HX ENTER, nase Sec 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance posite 


201 — NEW YORK. 
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caerve reinsurance, ° 753 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 42;389 
Net Surplus, e ° ~—v 6 - 617,549 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1,80. $1,351,777 
H. A. HO ‘ 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President = nine 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 

s\ Insurance Co., 

OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 











A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


R. E. Bexcuer, 
Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of 
ceased policyholders years after they hai allov’ 4 
their policies to lapse. Those persons who have tak«a 





uence of reverses 

n business, have been compelled to forfeit their in- 

cusenen will not fail Sy appreciate th the SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES offered Re th 

Send for the efrculars of 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


1825. 1880. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities....... soles icon git 804,038 88 

Barplas. ... ccccccccccccccccess- ,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 


JOHN DEVEREAUX, Preside 
WM. G. CROWELL. Secretary. i - 
mgN 1. TOMS IN, Ase’t Sec. 
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American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1889. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIRECTORS. 
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STRANGE AS AN TESTO 


Larger profits are 
paid Tontine policy- 
holders than are paid 
in any other form or 
method of insurance. 





Mr. Tracy B. Warren, a merchant of Bridge- 
port, Conn., writes as follows to the Equitable 
Suciety’s General Agent : 

BrmGeport, July 30th, 1880. 

Dear Sir :—I have received the check of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for $5,357, 
the cash value of my Tontine Dividend Policy 
No. 55,180. 

I have been insured for 10 years for $10,000, 
and now find that the cash returned to me is 
just 112 per cent. of the total amount of pre- 
miums I have paid to the Equitable. This 
astonishing result cannot fail to be satisfactory 
to me, and I recommend the Equitable as, in 
my opinion, the strongest and best company, 
and its Tontine Plan the cheapest and most 
satisfactory form of insurance ever devised. 
I know of no other form of policy which, in 
addition to the insurance, gives the holdera 
profitable and secure investment. 

Yours truly, T. B. WARREN. 


The following letter is from the Hon. 
George H, Stuart, of Philadelphia, to the Gen 
eral Agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in that city. Mr. Stuart is well known 
through the whole country. He has expressed 
himself on more than one occasion as well 
gy with the results of his Tontine policy 
n the Equitable. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 29th, 1880, 


Dear Sir :—It gives me pleasure to respond to 
your request to know my opinion of The 
Equitable and the result of my Tontine policy, 
that matures to-day, after running eleven 
years, during which time I have been insured 
for $10,000 at the lowest rates. You now re- 
turn half the money I have paid (for the bene- 
fit of my daughter, to whom the policy is 
payable), being her share of the accumulated 
surplus; and the policy is continued in force, 
with the future payments reduced nearly one- 
third. 

This brief testimony {is anfficient evidence 
of the profitable character of your Tontine 
policies; and I have always believed that the 
company is one of the best and in its progress 
{swithout arival. There is nothing in the 
grand elements of life insurance but that 
must be accomplished in the company you 
represent. 


Yours truly, GEO. H. STUART. 


The following letter from Hon. Emery 
Whitaker to the Equitable agent at Maysville. 
Kentucky, is of importance, as the opportuni- 
ties afforded Judge Whitaker for making a 
careful investigation into the character and 
standing of the various life insurance com- 
panies doing business in Kentucky are rarely 
equaled: 


JosePrH F. BRODRICK: 

Dear Sir :—I have taken pains to make myself 
acquainted with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York and with its different 
modes of insurance. Iam eatisfied the com- 
pany possesses the assets published and is 
managed by officers of ability and integrity. 
For myself, I selected the Endowment Plan, 
before the company established the Tontine 
insurance. I feel sure that this last is prefer- 
able to all others and eminently safe to the 
assured, and a good investment for persons of 
either small or large means. For my children 
{ selected the Tontine Plan, and am well 
pleased with both the Endowment and Ton- 
tine. During the four years I was chairman 
of thecommittee on banks and insurance in 
the Kentucky senate, embracing the getting 
up and passage of the present insurance laws 
of Kentucky, I had occasion to investigate, 
with some care, the subject of life insurance, 
and, acting upon the knowledge thus ob- 
tained, I selected the Equitable and the 
modes as stated; and I feel satisfied I made a 
good selection. 

JULY 165TH, 1880. ame WHITARER, 


The writer of 
president of the jaye hg 21 3 
Cooperstown, New York: 

Cooperstown, N. Y., Jnne 80th, 1880. 
T, T. Watson, Esq., Cashier : 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry, con- 
tained in yours of the 25th inst., in regard to 
my estimate of the policies which I am now 
carrying in the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, lreply that I was induced to take poli- 
eles Nos. 74,413 and 75,196, from the fact that 
they had an assured cash value at ten years 
from the date of issue, based upon the Ton- 
tine principle, and that they were made incon- 


tions, or for death by disease, violence, or acci- 
dent, brought about by indulgence in stimu- 
lants or narcotics, or from self-destruction. I 
regard such provisions as a very valuable pro- 
tection to those who are obliged to take poll- 
cies as security for advances made or for 
other reasons; and I consider the security 
contained in the same, by a company of such 
standing as the Equitable, as of much greater 
value than those issued upon any other prin- 
ciple. Ihave entire confidence in the value 
of the policies as I now hold them. 

I remain very truly yours, 

G. POMEROY KEESE. 


te EVERY POLICY IS IN- 
CONTESTABLE AFTER THREE 
YEARS FROM ITS DATE. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 24th, 1830, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the Statement of tts 
ae affairs on the Sist of December. 1879. 


lume received on Marine — 
from ist January, 157¥, to Slst - 
WED, . puvcccsccvccetscocbotecsos $3,009,006 58 














Puostackosdndnseesoccteneds 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5.87! 048 49 
Oe tee 
; nor mnec 
with Marine Hisks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1874, to Sist December, 187/..... ..... 3,875,101 96 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,31 04 
Returns of Premtums and Expense? $810,736 77 
The > Company has the following Assets, 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, other Stocks. . 875,558 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,307,900 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at..................... £00,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,522,826 35 
CEIOU SEDs secncsosccanequseep. qapnsensss 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,738 51 





Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profite will be paid w the bolders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease. 
The certifi to be prod i at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1872, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 

tgAnLES DENNIS, ‘EDMUND W_ CORLIES 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CUR NDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUKN 

3 LOW HA H. MARSHALI, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURG: a FREDERICK ANG : 
BENJAMIN H. YIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, = 
J 0. LOW wi M H. ’ 

E. DODGE, PETER V. KING 

ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
C. A. HAND A. A. RAVEN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


DWITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 18650. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


LUTE Y ECO Nome Manse MENT, ond 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. : 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. _ 

JAMES BUELL, President. 

*“GEO. B. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 





C. P. FRALEIGH, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


‘Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - §39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


; 45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,006 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. + 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of ‘forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars, 


Y. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
jnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its abilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yor« Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. - D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 








testable for errors or omissions in the applica- 


OF NEW YORK. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, &.D., 
HENRY TUCK MD. } Medical Examiners. 
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Old and Young. 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO HENRY BERGH, ESQUIRE. 








BY MARY A. BARR. 





It’s meself and thousands of others that’s 
astonished at you ; 

You! that’s been honored and praised, and 
put in the papers, and al) that! 
Whatever's the matter with you? Can you 

find nothing better to do 
Than worry the nine poor lives out of some 
poor innocent cat ? 


If you was a poor servant-girl, and slept and 

eat in a basement; 
And slept with one eye open, for fear of 

them cannibal rats, 

You'd open your eyes, I’m thinking, and say, 
with real amazement : 

* It's & law I'll be bringiny in for the care and 
feeding of cats.”’ 


Why should you go back on yourself? and 
back on the cats, poor things ! 
Sure, everything’s got a voice, and every- 
thing hollers its way ; 
There’s men and women I know—but, of 
course, I’m told, ** they sings.” 
Singing, indeed! I'd rather hea: cats— 
that’s all 1 have got to say. 


And what will we do with our bread and meat, 
and our bits of decent clothes ? 


Mice making nests in the flour-barrel, and 
rats in the bedroom drawers ; 
And the ladies fainting away in scores, and 


good right to faint, one knows, 
With the mice squeaking under their feet 
and nibbling at all the doors. 


And don’t talk tome of * Family Cats,” with 

their skins as sleek as silk, 
Stuck up, lady-like ‘things, all but fright- 

ened to death of a rat; 

And what for would they catch mice, when 
they're fed on meat and fresh milk? 

All they can do is to purr and ecratch. The 
cat is the courtyard cat. 


Pray, what will come of the city when the 
courtyard cate are all dead? 
With a Pharaoh’s plague of rats and mice 
taking charge of the house affairs; 
Giving « ball in the pantry and scampering 
over each bed, 
Children fn fits, and women in faints, and 
men standing up on the chairs. 


"Deed, then, Mr. Bergh, take a poor girl’s ad- 
vice; Stick by your own kind heart. 
Cold, and hunger, and snow are enough ; 
You let the poor cat alone. 
Bure, ’twould be a shame on the helping hand 
that took each dumb brute’s part 
If, now, it shouid dirty itself to fling at the 
homeless cat a stone. 





DUST. 


BY MRS, P. T. BARNUM. 





Nor those noble particles of which you 
and 1 are and to which we must return; 
but the ignoble dust which falls quietly, 
persistently, exasperatingly, every moment 
of the twenty-four hours, on all your and 
my possessions, on all our most cherished, 
pretty things; the dust which you can see 
on every dark and polished surface, and 
feel on every light and rough one; the 
dust which dares to veil and dim the pic- 
tured faces of our friends and stands like 
a defiance on the velvet frames; the dust 
which aims with an archer’s precision at 
the smallest crevice and finds a footing on 
every fold of the most 
curtain. 

Dust is my béte noir ; the hydra whose 
heads sprout sturdily as ever after a daily 
decapitation, as if my frantic efforts to slay 
it were mistaken for a friendly pruning. 
I doubt not that, when bewailing my war- 
fare on this foe, with inefficient officers, 
who persist in using wrong weapons or 
misusing the right ones, I am at the same 
time voicing the woes of many sister suffer- 
ers, who share my penchant for gathering 
around them beautiful and fragile orna- 
ments, which require diurnal dustings and 
get them at ruthless or careless hands. 

In households where there are daughters, 
the care of all ornaments valuable for their 
costliness or associations can be relegated 
to them; but where there is only one lady, 
and she has neither bodily strength to care 
personally fom all the elegant trifles with 
which modern houses are so thickly strewn, 
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lnor moral strength to abjure them, then 
she must suffer, until such times as dusting 


meat is more absurd, useless, and un- 
cleanly than the feather-dusters universal- 
ly brandished by our housemaids? A soft 
cloth passed lightly over any surface re- 
moves every particle of dust, and leaves 
that smoothness which is so pleasant to 
eyes and touch; and, the cloth being 
washed, that dust, at least, is forever got 
rid of. But flourish a bunch of feathers 
over the same surface, and the dust is only 
stirred up, dislodged momentarily, to settle 
again in the same place. Feather-dusters 
are an abomination also for their tendency 
to break and drop all over the house, so 
that you can track the wielder by the 
broken feathers, reminding me of the 
stolen children of the German fairy story, 
who, with a forethought not to be looked 
for in such otherwise ingenuous infants, 
dropped behind them a continuous line of 
little white pebbles, by which they retraced 
their way out of the pathless forest. Our 
own “Babes in the Wood” were not so 
prudent. I, for one, have resolved to break 
from the thralldom of the feather-duster, 
and have issued a manifesto that I will 
never, NEVER, NEVER buy another. It 
is touching to see how Bella clings to her 
feather-duster, since she has known that it 
is not to be replaced in kind. Every stray 
feather I find gives me a pang, not of cha- 
grin and disgust, a8 formerly, but of de- 
light, as I reflect how near to dissolution 
the original bunch must be, Even when 
(as usually happens) in the midst of a pros- 
perous conversation with lady callers, I 
espy half of a big feather lying conspicu- 
ously on the lightest part of the carpet, 
half way between them and me, where I 
cannot cover it with foot or train, it pro- 
duces in me none of the old-time nervous 
absent-mindedness. I ignore it; being 
nerved to composure by the thought that it 
must be nearly or quite the last of its 
race. 

Bella is that particular Hibernian whom 
Kismet has apportioned for my duster- 
in-chief. Truly, ‘‘ appearances are deceit- 
ful,” for there is nothing in her pretty face 
and trim figure suggestive of the ruin she 
wreaks on everything breakable. 

So much misdirected energy was surely 
never before compassed in one small female 
form. Her little feet, shod in number twos, 
shake the house; her little hands bid fair 


(given time enough) to desolate my 
home. 
Our daily intercourse is after this 
wise: 


Monday.—I am in my room—a pretty one, 
‘though I say it, that shouldn’t,” where a 
soft pink half-light shows a large collection 
of bric-A-brac, my especial pets and, there- 
fore, kept very near me. I hear from my 
husband’s room a crash, which my ears, 
grown discriminating, by dint of much sad 
experience, declare to be china going to 
pieces on the edge of a fender, I cry ‘‘ Bella, 
what have you done?” and, darting into the 
room, I find her on her knees, gathering up 
the splinters (I speak advisedly) of a little 
ornament that for years has stood on that 
mantel—an absurd little ornament of Min- 
ton ware; a foxinthe attitude and clothes 
of aman, but white as regards the body 
and clothes, and blue, ‘‘ deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue” as regards the head. Not 
very valuable, only that it had been ad- 
mired and purchased abroad, years ago. 
Bella can’t understand how it happened. 
She ‘‘ was passing, and it fell off.” 

Tuesday.—Bella is dusting my room, and 
the inevitable crash comes. I start, and 
she says, tremulously: “It is this.” ‘* This” 
is a dainty porcelain ornament—a wicker 
wall-basket, clasped with twining sprays 
of ivy. I take the two pieces (only two 
this time), and grieve over them, for the 
dear mother over the sea, mindful of the 
old tastes of her daughter, put this pretty 
little folly in a package, otherwise sternly 
sensible, and it was an cloquent messenger. 

Wednesday's catastrophies do not affect 
me, as only two match-boxes of modern 
acquisition are shattered. 

Thursday.—Having been out and returned, 
Bella hesitatingly énters, with sontething 
in each hand, which she submits for my in- 
spection, timidly suggesting that I ‘‘ may 
be vexed.” Yes, I am. The ruin is, or 
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was, that unnatural thing, a painted clam- 
shell; and the subject is, as a matter of 
course, the Dombeyan conundrum. In 
one hand she holds the burlesque Paul (a 
back view); in the other, too far away to 
reply, lies Florence; while the sea and sky, 
being in a dozen little pieces, are, for 
greater security, screwed up in a small 
piece of paper. ‘‘ Bella,” I say, severely, 
“TI paid five dollars for that, at a-fair.” 
“Did you?” says Bella, in atone of utter 
wonderment, raising a pair of wide-open, 
pretty eyes to her mistress’s stern gray 
ones; and I see, with sorrow, thatthe small 
degree of penitence she was feeling is 
absorbed in astonishment at my extrava- 
gance, 

Friday.—From the recesses of a distant 
guest-chamber, I hear a dull, heavy crash, 
like the breaking in of a stoutly-resisting 
skull. I call out, ‘‘ Bella, what is it now?” 
with volumes of concentrated despair in 
the last word. But this time it is only a 
ginger-jar, which these guilty hands of 
mine covered with pictures, when that 
decorative (?) craze was at its hight. Since 
then I have learned to paint a little, and to 
blush a great deal for the perpetration of 
such an atrocity. I do not scold Bella this 
time. I only wonder how on earth she 
could break a ginger-jar without even let- 
ting it fall. 

Friday morning I descend to the sitting- 
room, which Bella has just dusted—i. ¢., 
ravaged, devastated, laid waste; and, 
glancing toward the corner where my well- 
beloved ‘‘Hebe” gleams in marble, I see 
her holding aloft the pitcher, but alas! the 
other arm is, indeed, not an arm, only a 
mutilated stump, extended as if entreating 
pity for herself and vengeance on the de- 
spoiler. The shapely hand which clasps 
the goblet is hidden behind the drapery, at 
the feet of the outraged goddess. My 
wrath and grief are too deep for words. 
I keep a moody silence, haunted by the 
terrible thought that Justice requires 
Bella’s offending hand to be similarly dis- 
severed. If ‘‘an eye for an eye” and “‘a 
tooth for a tooth,” why not a hand for 
a hand? 

Saturday's catastrophe is a sad 


one. Bella lets fall that execrable feather- 
duster in such a way that the handle 
smites forcibly the gracefully-spreading 
edge of atall Japanese vase, and several 
large triangular fragments lie on the car- 
pet. I will not speak of the countless arti- 
cles Bella has broken and surreptitiously 
and unskillfully mended, and set up in 
their wonted places, with a sublime confi- 
dence that I can never discover the cracks, 
albeit each one is outlined with a brown 
streak of exuded cement, with here and 
there a congealed tear of the same fluid 

Bella has much of the ostrich about her. 
This is a true presentment of Bella, an 
actual ‘‘study from life,” not a fancy 
sketch of what ‘‘ might have been.” She is 
very pleasant to look upom and amiable to 
a fault; but alas! she is Ruin incarnate, 
Desolation personified, and in her hand the 
feather-duster becomes a scourge. Feather- 
dusters should be superseded by dust- 
cloths, and these of home manufacture; for, 
to my thinking, and I speak from experi- 
ence, the rough-woven dust-cloth sold in 
the stores is not desirable. The raised 
threads catch on every projection. If it 
chances to be something fragile, ten to one 
it breaks off. If itis stout enough to re- 
sist damage, it drags out, and retains, asa 
trophy, a long white thread of the dust, 
cloth, How many such have I scen 
waving like scalps at a warrior’s belt. Two 
pieces of very thin, very soft, unbleached 
muslin, about half a yard square, sewed 
together, make the best possible dust-cloth 
—pliant, smooth, and effectual. I know 
such a cloth looks very badly after an 
hour’s use; but just in proportion as it is 
soiled, just so much the less dust disfigures 
your house. I know a house where just 
such cloths are the only dusters used, and 
the furniture is still undisfigured by 
scratches and the ornaments still unbroken, 
after fifteen years’ use and dusting. Such 
a cloth I myself can use with a delicate 
precision of touch which I have vainly 
tried to impart to Bella. Verily, the feathier- 
dustér “ must go,” aud so, fear, inust my 
poor and, witha new aide, I will 
poor yea against Dost. 


Briperr ORT, Conms. 
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THE OLDTOWN LIBRARY BUILD- 
ING. 


BY THE REV. W. SCOTT. 


“* What do you say toa library building 
in Oldtown?” said Deacon Brown, a well- 
to-do farmer, to Captain Hawks, the lead- 
ing village storekeeper, one evening. after 
he had finished his purchases and was 
about to return home. 

‘* Well,” replied the Captain, ‘‘I neve: 
thought of such a thing here. I am afraid 
the expense would be too great. That is 
the chief obstacle in the way, to my mind.” 





** You see,” continued the Deacon, ‘‘ the 
library we started a few years ago is grow- 
ing larger every year, and will need more 
room than we are likely to get in any store. 
Then the school district libraries are put in 
out-of-the-way places. One is ata black- 
smith’s shop, and another is kept, I am 
told, in a garret. If these libraries and our 
new one are gathered together, they will 
make quite a show for Oldtown.” 

‘‘Have you talked with any about it, 
Deacon?” 

*“*No. Iam not sure it can be done; but 
I would like to see an attempt made to do 
_ 

After some conversation, they concluded 
to find out what would be the cost of a 
smal] building, with one good, airy room, 
with a piazza on three sides, finished not 
expensively, but so as to make a creditable 
appearance. 

Some time passed before they met again. 

‘‘Well, Captain, how is the Library 
Building getting on?” was the Deacon’s 
salutation. 

** IT declare, Deacon, I intended to ask a 
carpenter what it would be worth to dc 
such a job; but the truth is, I have been so 
busy that I have done nothing about itt 
What is your report?” 

“‘The more I think of it,” said the Dea- 
con, ‘‘the more I am convinced that it is a 
good thing for us to doand that we can do 
it. My neighbor, Wood, is a carpenter, 
and he says such a building as would 
answer us can be built very low in these 
times; that very likely we can get dona- 
tions of material, and the money outlay 
will be slight.” 

“‘T see you are a convert tothe Library 
Building, Deacon, and I will do what Ican 
to help. Now what plan do you propose?” 

“«T suggest that we talk with some of our 
prominent men, and see how the idea strikes 
them. Ifthe outlook is favorable, let us 
begin at once to ask what each one will do 
for the enterprise.”’ 

So they separated. The report spread 
very quickly throughout Oldtown that a 
Library Building was to be erected. 

“« Another of Deacon Brown’s hobbies,” 
said Squire Quick, who was a school-trustee. 
“A Library Building for Oldtown! Sir, it 
is impracticable.” 

“So you thought of our Library, a few 
years ago, ’Squire,” said the village doctor, 
to whom the remark was addressed; ‘‘ but 
everybody now knows we can maintain a 
respectable library: As for me, I think 
this building project ought to be encour- 
aged. We should have a place where a 
man can sit down, aside from the store or 
the hotel. We can have a little reading- 
room connected with it, and it will bea 
pleasant place of resort. I believe it will 
be an important addition to our village. It 
is just what Oldtown and all our villages 
need.” 

The village elder and teacher and others 
were very much in favor of making the 
attempt. Accordingly, a meeting was 
called, for deliberation. 

Deacon Brown laid the subject before 
the meeting. He had ascertained whata 
piece of land, in an excellent location, could 
be bought for. He had drawn a plan fora 
building and had a carpenter's estimate of 
its cost. After giving facts and figures, he 
urged the advantage of the enterprise. It 
was easy to discover that Oldtown people, 
since their success with their Library, had 
come to have greater confidence in them- 
selves. The discussion was fair and hope- 
ful. 

Capt. Hawks, the Doctor, and others, 
even Squire Quick, addressed the meeting 
in favor of the enterprise. . 

It was finally decided that, if the neces- 
sary funds could be raised, the building 
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should be erected according to the plan 
presented by Deacon Brown. A commit- 
tee was appointed to canvass the village and 
surrounding country, and, to the delight of 
everybody, they soon reported that the 
money needed had all been pledged. 

Mr. Crumb was short of money; but, 
having a shingle-mill, he gave liberally of 
shingles. An old man named Peters, who 
was poor and who had two sons, botha 
little wild, said he would give a cord of 
good wood to help keep the fire going on 
winter evenings, in the hope that his sons 
would be benefited. 

So there was a general disposition to 
push the enterprise forward. Captain 
Hawks, who was a great reader, often 
quoted the sentiment he had read some- 
where: ‘‘In union is strength.” 

The erection of the building was watched 
with interest. When it was completed, the 
event was celebrated with appropriate exer- 
cises. It had not cost a great deal and 
every dollar bad been well spent. It was 
really a beautiful little structure, of which 
the villagers had reason to be proud; and 
strangers who came tothe place admired 
the good taste and economy that had been 
shown. 

All the libraries were gathered into it. 
It was furnished with chairs and tables 
and some choice reading-matter, and thus 
a reading-room was established. 

A son of ’Squire Quick, who had been at 
the seminary and had studied geology, 
made a collection of the rocks about Old- 
town, and gave it to be placed in the build- 
ing. Another made a collection of pressed 
flowers and grasses. Another of various 
za. woods. Another of birds and in- 
sects. As they were all properly prepared, 
labeled, and arranged, they were thought 
worthy a place in the building. Some 
interest was awakened in the records and 
history of Oldtown. Papers were written 
en subjects of local importance, and de- 
posited for safe keeping in the Library 
Building. A number of the people thought 
these things quite useless; but scientific 
and historical subjects had engaged the 
attention of many of the inhabitants, and 
so they were glad to have prominence given 
to these collections. The building and its 
contents, which have been increased by 
judicious additions, have become a feature 
of the village, highly prized by all. 

Adjoining villages, observing our success, 
have begun to take steps in the same direc- 
tion, and in every effort they make they 
receive encouragement from Deacon Brown 
and others who were the founders of the 
Oldtown Library Building and scientific 
collections. ‘Squire Quick is very proud 
of this success, and often says he wonders 
that every village does not have such an 
institution. 

Sourn New Berwin, N. Y. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 








Ha! now I have caught you, my burglar! 
Come, what have you got to say ? 
What shall be done with a rogue like you, 
For the mischief you’ve wrought to-day ? 
Searching my drawers, and spilling 
Their contents upon the floor ; 
Having a beautiful time with things 
You never have found before ! 


And what have those little fingers 

Unrolled from that linen wrap ? 
‘A little doll’s dwess, so tunnin’ and long; 

And a dolly’s dear little cap ’’; 

And a pair of little “ b’ue sockees,” 
Just ready for Dolly’s feet ; 

And a cloak and hood and a tiny bib? 
Oh! won’t Miss Dolly look sweet! 


But wait a minute, my darling— 
You golden-haired burglar small. 
Those treasures, Ill have you understand, 
Weren’t meant for a dolly at all, 
But just for a little live baby, 
Dimpled and blue-eyed and fair ; 
And that little lace cap sat daintily too 
On the rings of golden hair. 


And those “ sockses ”»—the feet that wore 
them 
Were warm, and were soft and white 
And restless, like some other feet I know, 
From early morning til) night. 
Who was that little live dolly ? 
Come hither and look in the glass, 
And see how the golden-haired Davy has 
grown 
To a four-year-old rogue of alass. 









BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


Epaar was riding his velocipede down 
Ransom Street, and, as he described. it, 
* going like split,” when, as ill luck would 
have it, he ran against the portly, rheum- 
atic legs of old Dr. Biddlecome. The 
velocipede tumbled, and Edgar sprawled in 
the dirt. The Doctor touched the pros- 
trate boy with his cane, growled out some- 
thing about obstructing the sidewalk, and 
then limped down the street. 

The boy picked himself up, and, full 
of wrath, shook his fist after the old 
man. There were several black-and-blue 
spots on his person; but these were as 
nothing compared with the bruises on his 
feelings when he discovered his velocipede 
lying in two pieces. 

‘‘The clumsy old fool! He couldn't 
steer clear of a meeting-house!” muttered 
the lad, with a sad sense that it would cost 
at least ‘a dollar to mend the iron-work of 
the broken machine. Such a sum had not 
visited his pocket for a long time, and was 
not likely soon again to find its way into 
that melancholy vacuum. His mother’s 
resources were exhausted, and his father 
was not to be approached on money mat- 
ters. 

Edgar had often been told that he was 
the most careless boy alive, and most of 
his things were laid up in a kind of hos- 
pital for broken toys in one corner of the 
tool-house. Now his beloved velocipede, 
his last treasure, must be added to that 
dreary collection. What right had- old 
Biddlecome to get in his way, he thought, 
not very respectfully, as he nursed his 
wrath. The old man was played out, and 
there was nothing for him to do but to 
keep clear of the track of smart young 
boys. If he were a man, he would bring 
an action at law against old Biddlecome; 
but boys have no rights such old money- 
bags are bound to respect. 

Edgar hung over the garden-gate, feeling 
gloomy and wondering if he could induce 
his brother Henry to lend him a dollar, if 
he gave security. He had nothing to offer 
in that line but a broken squirrel-cage and 
a jack-knife minus the big blade; both of 
which Henry had aforetime rejected with 
scorn. Edgar abandoned the idea, and his 
spirits, in consequence, ebbed very low. 
He thought that Henry was a “‘ screw.” He 
had heard his father praise Henry’s pru- 
dence; but in his heart Edgar felt his own 
virtue to be greater than Henry’s. 

While he was standing there at the 
garden-gate, reflecting on the very low state 
of his finances, Mat Mather came along, 
with his puppy—a rather sorry-looking ani- 
mal Mat set great store by, because of what 
he called ‘* his good grip.” 

‘* What will you take for your pup?” in- 
quired Edgar, who always wished it to ap- 
pear that he was ready to buy or trade on 
short notice. 

** Don’t care to sell,” returned Mat, care- 
lessly. ‘*Had an offer just now, up at 
Rickerson’s.” 

‘* What are they doing at Rickerson’s?” 

‘‘ The girls have been getting up a fair in 
the door-yard for the starving Irish. They 
sell little things of their own maxing, and 
have already taken in eight dollars.” 

“‘I wish Icould get up some kind of a 
show that would bring in money.” 

“‘You could if you hung out the Irish 
flag.” 

**Oh! bother the Irish.” 

“*I didn’t care much about Paddy my- 
self,” returned Mat, ‘‘ until I heard May 
Rickerson read something out of a news- 
paper about the starving children, and then 
I got rather warmed up.” 

“I. spose we could take out something 
for expenses, if we got up an Irish pow- 
wow.” remarked Edgar, reflectively. 

“* Well, I s’pose we could; a fair amount.” 

“Let us try a minstrel performance,” 
suggested Edgar. ‘‘ You know, a lot of us 
fellows could cork our faces and dress up 
with big collars.” 

Mat, who was older, shook his head de- 

cisively. “It would all fizzle out,” said 

he; “for, in the first place; we haven't got 

a good end.man, and, in thé-next place, riot 

onc of us can sing a comic song.” 

Edgar seemed struck with the force of 

these objections. He reflected a moment: | 
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“Then suppose we go into the menag- 
erie business. My Cousin Ned had one in 
Enfield, and Henry knows how to make all 
the animals. 1 am most sure I can get him 
to help, if I coax him up good ‘and agree to 
let him boss things.” 

“That might do,” said Mat, “if we 
could borrow Jim White's big tent. I 
don't s’pose Jim would join in, because he 
never docs. If he was a cart-wheel, he 
would want to get off the hub and run 
alone.” 

**I don’t like that kind of a fellow,” said 
Edgar; ‘‘ but no matter, if he will lend us 
his tent. We ought to have a band of 
music. Duff Brown plays the fiddle, and 
Spencer Ives has got a big drum, and Rufe 
Angell knows a few tunes on the banjo.” 


‘That will do,” returned Mat; ‘‘and 
now we will show the Rickersons that we 
can get up something worth while at our 
end of the town. We shall want a lot of 
fellows to help us; but I can rope them in, 
onthe promise of a frolic. We must have 
the tent put upin the yard two or three 
days before the show comes off, with a flag 
floating ‘‘Irish Menagerie,” and a big 
placard to say what the show is for and a 
description of the animals and living 
curiosities. I will ask Sylvester Henderson 
to get his father, who is editor of The Ad- 
‘vertiser, to put in a flaming notice a day or 
two before. We must have the show on 
Saturday afternoon, when all the fellows 
are out of school; and I shouldn’t wonder 
if we had to repeat it, by request.” 


‘““Whoop!” cried Edgar, and he rushed 
into the house, to find his Brother Harry, 
who was fifteen and attended the high 
school. He was now on the shady back 
porch, working out his problems in alge- 
bra. 

‘*Mat Mather and me and a lot of other 
fellows are going to get up a menagerie for 
the starving Irish,” burst forth Edgar; 
‘‘and we want you to be showman and to 
help us with the animals.” 

“I didn’t know you gared so much for 
the Irish, Ed.” 

‘‘Well, Ididn’t myself. It was Mat’s 
notion. And when he came along I was 
hopping mad, for old Biddlecome had run 
against me, and thrown me down in the 
dirt and broken my velocipede. Blunder- 
ing old fool! I’ve been thinking how I 
could do him » bad turn; but his pears 
ain’t ripe till fall, and I can’t hit on any- 
thing but to chalk up some tramp signs on 
his gate, that will send all the beggars 
flocking in.” 

** You had better not let father catch you 
at that,” returned Henry. ‘‘If he should, 
your bones would resemble the velocipede. 
Now, your last plaything is hopelessly 
smashed, you are going mto the show busi- 
ness for the suffering Irish. I never knew 
you to be so disinterested before.” 

Edgar mused a moment. He thought it 
prudent not to confide quite all of his 
pian to Henry. 

“T want to know if you will help us?” 
said he, at last. 

“Yes, if you fellows will do just as I 
say.” 

‘‘T supposed you would want to boss 
things; but I don’t care, if the others are 
willing.” 

“We must get up some Irish bulls,” 
remarked Henry. 

*‘Yes,” returned Edgar, with perfect 
seriousness; ‘‘ it would be easy to make the 
horns of paper.” 

Henry laughed, but did not explain his 
joke; and Edgar ran off to drum up the 
boys. Henry enlisted kis two sisters, Mary 
and Alice, and some of. the other girls of 
the neighborhood; to help make the eos- 
tumes, and garrets and cupboards were 
ransacked for materials. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellinwood, the parents of Henry and 
Edgar, were pleased to see their children 
engaged in such a good work and made 
no opposition to the plan. Young White 
lent his tent, though he declined to take 
any part. The tent, with its pennon flying, 
made a fine show on the greensward of 
Mr. Ellinwood’s front yard, and everybody 
stopped to read the announcement of the 
Irish Menagerie, which had been printed 
on a flaming handbill at The Adcertiser 
office and was tacked to a big tree near 
the fence. - Some of the ladies im the street 


‘pad promised to give lemons and sugar, 

















and there was to be lemonade sold at five 
cents a glass. 

Harry had every moment of his leisure 
filled up in creating the animals. With 
two boys, an India-rubber piano-cover, and 
a large shawl rolled in the form of a trunk, 
he made a baby elephant, which some one 
proposed should be named “Hail Col- 
umby.” The giraffe was also manufactured 
out of two boys and achintz bedspread. 
The head, made of paper, with a red flannel 
tongue, was elevated on the end of a broom- 
stick. The performing bear was contrived 
from a black carriage-robe, with a boy in- 
side. Rose Hinkley, the best worker 
among the girls, made a very good head of 
pasteboard, and covered it with black 
muslin. A pair of fur gloves answered for 
paws. There was also a giascutis, a non- 
descript creature, who went on all fours, 
and was covered with Mrs. Ellinwood’s 
leopard-skin rug. His fore paws were a 
pair of huge brogans, while his head was a 
long, funnel-shaped tube of white paper, 
furnished with eyes, and fitted to the boy’s 
head as a cap. He was « very curious 
monster and created unbounded fun at the 
rehearsals. 

There were a number of living curiosities: 
among them the woolly horse, made of a 
sheepskin tied round a rocking-horse; a 
What-is-it? or, Missing Link, composed of a 
rather frightful red mask, a tail, and a pair 
of hoofs; a giaut and giantess, steeple tall— 
two curious stilt-walkers, with long calico 
trowsers; and a fat woman, made of a bar- 
rel, covered with one of Mrs. Ellinwood’s 
old gowns, and crowned with a painted 
rag head, a wide-bordered cap, and a pair 
of spectacles. 

Henry, as showman, was fitted out with 
a kind of Turkish dress, composed of a 
pair of baggy white trowsers, which his 
mother made on the sewing-machine, a red 
sash, and a blue-velvet fez. Henry’s life 
was not happy those days. All the illu- 
sions of a showman’s existence had van- 
ished. In the first place, he had trouble 
with the brass band, which, as he said, had 
no brass about it, except its cheek. Part 
of them would play ‘‘ Wearing the Green” 
while the rest were droning away on 
«John Brown’s Body.” At last they com- 
promised on the ‘Sweet By-and-by,” 
through which they struggled with diffi- 
culty. Another trouble: none of the boys 
were willing to take small parts. They all 
wanted to play first fiddle. The hind legs 
of the elephant rebelled, and declared they 
would not perform, because there was no 
breathing under that India-rubber Dlanket. 
Still worse, the tails of the animals would 
not wag of themselves, and the showman 
was obliged to wag them all vicariously. 


After the show there was to be an acro- 
batic exhibition by the smallest boys, 
dressed in fantastic style. The Ellinwood 
girls and Rose Hinkley had undertaken to 
get up the costumes. It was decided the 
show should be postponed a few days in 
case of rain; but Saturday morning broke 
fair and beautiful, with scarcely a speck of 
cloud to mar the blue splendor. The door- 
yard grass shone like emeralds and the 
flower-beds were full of roses and scarlet 
geraniums. The boys came in pell-mell, 
and there was a rehearsal inthe tent, Little 
Tom Smith had brought his guinea hen and 
Frank Fellows his game chicken. They 
thought they might come in handy some- 
where. Ben Strong undertook to boss 
things generally; and Henry got angry, and 
declared he would cut the whole concern. 
As the French say, there was a bad quarter 
of an hour. But Mat Mather coaxed Henry 
back into good humor, and after that 
things went on well. 

When afternoon came, the front of the 
tent was closed with a curtain, a piece of 
carpet was laid down before it, and nearly 
all the chairs in the house were brought 
out and ranged in rows for the audience. 
Sim Thurston was to be gate-keeper. He 
went among the boys by the name of “‘ Old 
Honesty,” and everybody knew the cash 
would be perfectly safe in his hands. 

At two o'clock the people, young and old, 
began to pour in, The chairs were too 
few to hold the audience that came bustling 
and. crowding to see what gn Irish men- 
agerie was. They all dropped their dimes 
at the gate, and some putin twenty-five and 
fifty-cent pieces and refused change. 
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“ You are getting a neat little pile,” said 
Edgar, as he stood for a moment at Sim’s 
elbow and looked at the shining silver 
coins. , 

“It will buy one or two barrels of prates,” 
returned Sim. 

At that moment old Dr. Biddlecome 
came halting along, and turned in at the 
gate. 

**Oh!” said he, eyeing Edgar deliberately 
through his spectacles, ‘‘ you are the boy 
that ran against me the other day with your 
machine, and nearly knocked the breath 
from my body.” 

Edgar turned very red. He longed to 

give the old man a sharp answer; but the 
fear of his father was a wholesome re- 
straint. ‘You broke my velocipede,” he 
blurted out, ‘‘and now itis of no use to 
me.” 
The old man smiled sarcastically. ‘ Did 
I?” said he. ‘‘ Well, perhaps, you have 
learned that the sidewalk was not con- 
structed solely for smart young boys with 
velocipedes.” 

Edgar muttered something between bis 
teeth; but the old man had turned away 
and wus laying a two-dollar bill before Sim. 

** Here’s your change, sir.” 

‘** Keep it, keep it, my lad. I intended 
to make a little donation to the starving 
Irish,” and he hobbled off. 

Edgar looked at Sim, who burst out laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Guess Biddlecome stock is rising,” 
said he. 

“I didn’t think you could squeeze as 
much as that out of the old fellow, if you 
tried,” returned Edgar. ‘‘I thought he 
was a screw. It would be no more than 
fair if I should take that bill to pay for 
mending my velocipede.” 

‘No you don’t,” returned Sim. 
boss here.” 

At that moment Edgar was called away, 
to get ready forhis part. The yard seemed 
full of people. Some were sitting on the 
chairs and others standing in groups. Lit- 
tle May Drinker had dressed herself asa 
flower-girl, and was going about selling 
the nosegays she had made from the blos- 
soms in her mother's garden. Everybody 
paid five cents for some of her rosebuds 
and sweet-peas, and the little girl gathered 
in a nice sum for the starving children. 
Presently, Helen Fleming came out, dressed 
ia white, with a green sash round her waist 
and a wreath of ivy on her head, and re- 
cited the “Irish Emigrant’s Lament” very 
prettily. She said it was the only Irish 
piece she knew, and the people applauded. 

At last the bugle sounded three times, 
and the band struck up their one tune. 
The tent-curtain was drawn aside, and the 
showman came forth, in his gorgeous cos- 
tume, with a good deal of tinsel and gilt 
paper about him. He had a beautiful 
burnt-cork moustache and he carried a 
glittering wand. The animals, led by the 
showinan, walked in procession round the 
tent. The elephant acquitted itself nobly; 
and the giraffe, with its swaying head and 
bulgy body, was even more comical. The 
bear and deer and the giascutis called forth 
shouts of laughter; the woolly horse was 
dragged along on wheels; the fat woman 
was propelled in a wheelbarrow; and the 
tall giant and giantess, with their squeak- 
ing voices, were really very funny. Little 
Tom Smith carried his cuinea hen in his 
arms, and Frank Fellows urged his game 
chicken along by a string tied to its leg. 

The tail end of the procession was 
brought up by a canary bird, in a cage, and 
a pair of white mice. 

The animals were greeted with roars of 
applause, and, after the procession had gone 
twice round the tent, Henry ranged them 
in front of the audience and made them 
perform tricks. He stretched himself on 
the carpet, while the elephant walked over 
him, opened and closed an umbrella, and 
ate out of his hand. Then followed an 
address on natural history, describing 
where the animals were caught, their hab- 
its and modes of life, which was particu- 
larly droll. While this was going on, the 
hind legs of the elephant were heard to 
murmur that ‘‘it was awfully hot under 
that piano-cover.” Again the animals were 
marched round the tent, to the music of the 
band; and after that they took shelter in- 
side and the first part of the performance 
was over. 

Then a long strip o” carpet was laid 
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down, and a scene of wild confusion 
reigned in the tent. The little boys were 
putting on their acrobatic costumes and 
running abovt half dressed; and every now 
and then the curtain would fly back, and 
give a view of the robing, while the spec- 
tators went off into shouts of laughter. 
But at last the performers were ready, the 
tent-curtain was pushed aside, and a row 
of would-be Japanese, Turks, and Persians 
began to run, vault, leap, and tumble. It 
was all very funny, for most of the little 
fellows sprawled on the ground like frogs, 
and those who were fat rolled over and 
over. To add to the fun, Mat Mather’s dog, 
Wasp, ran in among them and began te 
bark furiously. The exercises ended with 
a ‘“‘tugof war.” Mike Barnes, who was 
the strongest boy in town, pulled at one 
end of a long rope, while the little acro- 
bats tugged at the other, often rolling heels 
over head on the grass. But the little fel- 
lows were plucky; and at last they got 
Mike down, to the immense enjoyment of 
everybody and three cheers from the 
crowd. The lemonade was passed round 
during the performance, and sold well; and 
the people went home a little before sun- 
set, much pleased with the Irish Menag- 
erie. When the money was all counted 
up, there was over twenty dollars. 

That evening Mrs. Ellinwood read aloud 
an account of the children in some parts of 
County Galway, Ireland, who had but one 
scant meal a day, and were too languid and 
weak to walk to school; and Edgar went to 
bed feeling quite virtuous for what he had 
done for the good of humanity. Two days 
passed,and the boy had not given a thought 
to his broken velocipede, when he hap- 
pened to open the tool-house door, and, to 
his astonishment and delight, he saw it 
standing in acorner mended and as good as 
new. He could have hugged it, he was so 
happy, and his face fairly shone as he ran 
out with his treasure, and encountered his 
father, just in front of the house. 

‘How kind you were, sir, to mend my 
velocipede.” 

‘‘Don’t thank me,” answered Mr. Ellin. 
wood, drily. ‘‘It would have been laid up 
a long time for all me.” 

“Who did it, then?” 

‘“‘Dr. Biddlecome. He 
over for it two days ago.” 

Edgar was dumbfounded. Surprise held 
him silent. He had called the old Doctor 
a ‘‘screw,” and it is almost as disappoint- 
ing to find out that people are better as it 
is to discover that they are worse than we 
had supposed. Edgar was fain to acknowl- 
edge that the old Doctor was no screw; but 
a “‘right down regular old trump.” 

It was only an hour or two later that the 
boy saw the old man come hobbling out of 
his gate, as he was riding up and down the 


walk. 
He got off his machine and removed his 


hat as politely as possible. 

‘**T must thank you, sir, for mending my 
velocipede. I believe it was all my fault 
that it got broken. I ought to have kept 
out of your way.” 

The old Doctor screwed his face into a 
comical pucker. 

‘** Well, my boy, I don’t know where the 
fault lay—whether you were too fast or I 
was too slow; but I have always rather 
liked tosee you go buzzing down the street 
past my piazza, and when the machine got 
broken I missed the sound of the wheel 
and your happy face, my boy, and I 
thought I weuld indulge my own selfish- 
ness by having it mended.” 

Edgar will never forget this kindly little 
lesson, and it would now be hard to find a 
boy more considerate of old people. 


sent his man 








BEARING CONSEQUENCES 
BRAVELY. 
A RUSSIAN 8TORY. 
BY LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. 


A Bessarabian woodcutter once had occa- 
sion to visit Odessa. Full of admiration 
for the various sights of the great city, he 
arrived at the fruit and vegetable market. 
Coming up to a stand on which were piled 
luscious red apples, he asked the price: 

‘* Five cents a. dozen,” replied the vender. 

The woodcutter considered it too high a 
price, and moved away. A little further on, 
he passed another stal], laden with what he 
took for apples of a still brighter hue. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“How do you sell these, good aunt?” 
said he, addressing the woman in charge. 

‘* One cent a peck,” replied the woman. 

The woodcutter immediately beught a 
peck, securing them in his “ ” or 
cap, and congratulated himself on his pur- 
chase, chuckling while he thought of the 
difference saved in the outlay. 

Sitting down to rest in one of the parks, 
he began feasting en hisapples. However, 
as they happened not to be apples, but 
onions, and considerably sharp ones as well, 
not only did his mouth and throat quickly 
feel uncomfortably hot, but his eyes smart- 
ed, and the hot scalding tears nearly blinded 
him. \ 

He did not swear, or fling his apples 
away, as might have been expected; but, 
with Spartan fortitude, exclaimed: ‘‘ Infat- 
uated eyes! Oh! infatuated eyes! yours 
being the choice, bear the consequences, 
theugh in doing so you start from your 
sockets.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 
[Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tux |uperaxpsurt. Niw York.) 


Here are more picture puzzlers: Mrs. Ira 
J. Bridges, M. A. Montague, E. L. Hunt, 
Anna R. Chave, Frank Davis, Mary A. Wad- 
dell, Irene C. Holcomb, D. F. Harris, Katie 
Barrows, M. A. W. J., Anna E. Coe, Willie A. 


-Gray, Mira L. Cobb, Helen J. Clark, Hattie R. 


White, 8. E. Buck, H. F. Woolley, Mary J. 
Kellogg, Katherine M. Quint, E. W. Thomas, 
Charlotte Ayers, Della Gibson, Florence Harris, 
Emily Bostwick, Nellie G. Patterson, Fred 
G. W. Runk, Freddie Hussey, Robert Swift, 
H. Swift, Willie Sackett, Mary E. Rowell, 8S. 
A. Hughes, Laura L. Couse, Julia A. Milne, 
Willie L. Bradley, Mrs. G. Woods, A. F, 
Bridges, Chas. Alderman, Ada Noyes, Ruth R. 
Pride, Carrie H. Brookfield, Lide A. Swindler, 
Roger 8. Bowsdman, Jr., Florence M. Watson, 
O. Wheeler, M. W. Walton, Lizzie Congdon, 
Ella J. Logan, Hattie N. Gunn, M. Nitrem, 
W. T. Hutchins, Elma M’Cartney, Hattie E. 
Benjamin, Mattie Barton, L. A. Wolcott, 
** Bird,’’ Julia, Mrs. Newbury. 


PICTURE PUZZLE. 


The winners of prizes are Katie T. Moody, 
Mrs. J. D. Hull, and Miss 8. F. Baker. Their 
lists were not quite perfect, but had the least 
mistakes of all. Katie T. Moody, the winner 
of the first prize, had but three out of the 
thirty—Nos. 8, 10, and 23. 

One helping word to those who try to solve 
these picture puzzles by looking at the ques- 
tions alone: The answers must be looked for 
in the picture. ‘‘An habitual smoker,”’ for 
instance, is not an Indian, because there is no 
Indian even to be imagined in the picture. 
This may help those who did not quite under- 
stand, in their future efforts. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE PICTURE. 


A chimney’s a smoker, I’ve often heard said ; 

And a roof is what every one wants o’er his 
head. 

You can easily see through a window, if clean; 

An ¢eli is a measure, if that’s what you mean. 

The foretop, I think, of the ship is a part, 

And weeds outward emblems of grief in the 
heart. 

It must be prize-fghters oft come to the 

* 


ground, 
While a switch for thin hair is the most use- 
ful thing found. 
His potion the doctor by drops measures out. 
The woman that’s angry rails often, no doubt; 
And so does a man. 
It is patent to all that a post is a station 
Where seldiers are kept, for the goed of the 
pation. 
Adhesiveness fastens the letter and stamp, 
The horse and its riders, in this lonely tramp. 
The hare, I have heard, is remarkably fleet 
When the baying of hounds puts him onto his 
feet. 
Elections are carried quite oft, I suppose, 
Because dominant ayes keep over the noes. 
A river, of all things, I think, needs a mouth, 
Or possibly branches, to feed it in drouth. 
Assurance I find in the confident twain 
Who bravely ride there, without e’en a rein. 
When soldiers are fencing, it’s merely a show, 
Or parade militatre—as, doubtless, you know. 
Full many inducements are offered in trade, 
But some must have bool ere the bargain is 


made. 

Arms must be the soldier's, by hook or by 
crook ; 

And dog-ears are seen in the careless boy’s 
book. 


A tail is the ending to horse, dog, and hen, 

And Darwin thinks was to pre-Adamite men. 

The state, [ am sure, is noneother than Maine; 

I am glad it’s so easy te rhyme it with Blaine. 

By the foot we’re accustomed to measure the 
shoe, 





For the girl or the horse, for either will do. 











The orator oft takes the stump, as we say. 
Is the part of a clock face or hand? Tell me, 


pray. 
Just here I am getting quite into the dark, 
Unless twenty-six is a ship called a bark. 
In the old open fireplace, in front of the logs, 
Stood two funny irons, quite often called dogs. 
For a Aorsea whole kingdom was offered, we 
hear. 
Had the king lost his witsor was he just 
queer ? 
A kindly umbrella its broad surface spreads, 
And protects from the shower these two little 
heads. 
It is waterproof, too, or, if not, lam wrong; 
And thirty lacks something to fill out thesong. 


Mary E. Hasevring. 
JULY 16th, 1880. 


THE PICTORE PUZZLE. 


Let chimneys all the smoke monopolize, 

A roof protect you from the inclement skies; 

Look through the window for the sights you’d 
view ; 

For measure ell or yard or foot would do. 

A cabin in a ship is always found, 

And yews are oftenest seen in burial-ground. 

Prize-figh'ers pride themselves on giving blows, 

And clouds on female head sometimes repose, 

Physicians’ drops fierce maladies assail, 

Albeit the angry woman storm or rail. 

A military station’s ealled a post ; 

The stick of mucilage is Spaulding’s boast. 

A hare (Aair), though small, is very swift and 
fleet, 

And numerous ayes (eyes) elections make 
complete. 

A river has a mouth. not used to speak; 

Assurance is another name for eheek. 

Soldiers for show are seen on dress-parade, 

And boot is useful to induce a trade. 

If arms are wanting, war is at an end; 

A book with dogs-sars is the best to lend. 

Though called the ¢ail-end of our Union stout, 

Maine (mane) is a state that won’t be counted 
out. 

The horse’s shoe is fitted to the feet ; 

A fence is thought a safe though narrow seat, 

Clocks without Aunds are useless for the time; 

A cat is used to punish seaman’s crime. 

Our ancestors the iron dog endorse; 

Who was it said “‘ My kingdom for a horse’? 

In sun or rain, umbrellas o’er our head, 

On lawn or street, a pleasant shelter spread. 


M. B. 8. 
Provipencs, R. I., July 13th, 1880. 








Selections. 


MEDITATIONS OF A HINDU 
PRINCE AND SKEPTIC, 








ALL the world over, I wonder, in lands that I 
never have — ‘ 

Are the people eternally seeking for the signs 
and the steps of a God? 

Westward across the ocean and northward 
ayont the snow, 

Do they all stand gazing, as ever, and what do 
the wisest know ? 


Here, in this mystical India, the deities hover 
and swarm, 

Like the wild bees heard in the tree-tops or 
the gusts of a gathering storm. 

In the air men hear their voices, their feet on 
the rocks are seen, 

Yet we allsay: ‘‘ Whence is the message, and 
what may the wonders mean?’’ 


A million shrines stand open and ever the 
censer swings, 

As they bow to 2 mystic symbol or the figures 
of ancient kings; 4 

And the incense rises ever, and rises the end- 
less cry 

Of those who are heavy laden and of cowards, 
loth to die. 


For the Destiny drives us toyether, like deer 
in a pass of the hills; 

Above is the sky, and around us the sound 
and the shot that kills. 

Pushed by a Power we see not and struck by 
a hand unknown, See 

We pray to the trees for shelter and press our 
lips to a stone. 


The trees wave a shadowy answer and the 
rock frowns hollow and grim, 

And the form and the nod of a demon are 
caught in the twilight dim ; 

And we leok to the sunlight falling afar on the 
mountain-crest, 

Is there never a path runs upward to a refuge 
there and a rest? 


The path, ah! who has shown it, and which is 
the faithful guide? 

The haven, ah! who has known it? for steep 
is the mountain-side. 

Forever the shot strikes surely, and ever the 
wasted breath 

Of the praying multitude rises, whose answer 
is only death. 


Here are the tombs of my kinsfolk, the first of 
an ancient name, 

Chiefs who were slain on the war-field and 
women who died in flame. 

They are gods, these kings of the foretime, 
they are spirits who guard our race ; 

Ever I watch and worship, they sit with a 
marble face. 


And the myriad idols around me and the 
legion of mu’ 

The revels and riots y, the dark, unspeal* 
able feasts | 
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What have they wrung from the silence? Hath 
even a whisper come 

Of the secret~ Whence and Whither? Alas! 
forthe gods are dumb. 


Shall I list to the word of the English, who 
come from the uttermost sea ? 

‘The secret, hath it been told you, and what 
is your message to me ?”’ 

It is naught but the wide-world story, how the 
earth and the heavens began, 

How the gods are glad andangry and a Deity 
once was man. 


I had thought: ‘‘ Perchance in the cities where 
the rulers of India dwell, 

Whose orders flash from the far land, who 
girdle the earth with a spell, 

They have fathomed the depths we float on or 
measured the unknown main.”’ 

Sadly they turn from the venture and say that 
the quest is vain. 


Is life, then, a dream and delusion, and where 
shall the dreamer awake ? 

Is the world seen like shadows on water, and 
what if the mirror break ? 

Shall it pass as a camp that is struck, as a tent 
that is gathered and gone 

From the sands that were lamp-lit at eve and 
at morning are level and lone ? 


Is there naught in the heaven above, whence 
the rain and the levin are hurled, 

But the wind that is swept round us by the 
rush of the rolling world? 

The wind that shall scatter my ashes and bear 
me to silence and sleep, 

With the dirge and sounds of lamenting, and 
voices of women who weep. 

—A., C. Lyall. 





DANIEL WEBSTER'S RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS. 


Ex-VicE-PRESIDENT Foster, of Norwich, 
Conn., publishes the following letter in re- 
gard to the religious views and opinions of 
Daniel Webster. 

To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

The religious opinions of Mr. Daniel Web- 
ster have recently become a subject of dis- 
cussion in your columns, and also in other 
papers. Some twenty years ago,I cut from 
the Springfield Republican the slip which I 
now enclose to you, that gives the religious 
creed of Mr. Webster, written ovt by himself. 
Tothis article I have seen no allusion in the 
late discussions, and, as it cannot but be in- 
teresting to those of your readers—and there 
are very many—who seta high value on Mr. 
Webster’s opinions, I trnst vou will republish 
it. Very respectfully yours, 

L. F. 8. F. 


Norwicn, Corn., May 14th, 1880. 
MR. WEBSTER’S PERSONAL CONFESSION OF 


FAITH. 

Dr. Smith, of this city (Concord, N. H.), 
has put into our hand the tonnes | letter 
of Danie! Webster to Rev. Thomas Worces- 
tcr, formerly pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Salisbury, which is ac- 
companied with a confession of his religious 
faith, both of which are in his own hand- 
writing. We have seen Mr. Webster’s 
name in the records of the church in Salis- 
bury, enrolled among its members, if we 
mistake not, about the time the letter below 
bears date. He remained a member of that 
church till his death. The letter and con- 
fession were never before published. They 
are as follows: 


‘Boscawen, August 8th, 1807. 

‘* Dear Sir:—The other day we were convers- 
ing respecting confessions of faith. Some 
time ago I wrote down, for my own use, a few 
propositions in the shape of articles, intending 
to exhibit a very short summary of the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, as they impress 


my mind. I have taken the liberty to enalose 
a copy for your perusal. I am, sir, with 
respect, 


‘Yours, etc., D. WEBSTER. 

**T believe in the existence of Almighty 
God, who created and governs the whole 
world. I am taught this by the works of 
Nature and the Word of Revelation. 

I believe that God exists in three persons. 
This I learn from Revelation alone. Nor is 
it any objection to this belief that I cannot 
comprehend how one can be three or three 
one. I hold it my duty to believe not 
what I can comprehend or account for: but 
what my Maker teaches me. 

I believe the Scriptures of the Old and 
se Testament to be the will and word of 


I believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of 
God. The miracles which he wrought 
es'ablish, in my mind, his personal author- 
ity, and render it proper for me to believe 
whatever he asserts. I believe. therefore, 
all his declarations, as well when he de- 
clares himself to be the Son of God as 
when he declares any other proposition. 
And I believe there is no other way of 
salvation than through the merits of his 
atonement. 

I believe that things past, present, and to 
come are all equally present in the mind 
of the Deity; that with him there is no cue- 
cession of time nor of ideas; that, there- 
fore, the relative terms past, present, 
and future, as used among men, cannot, 
with strict propriety, be applied to Deity. 
I believe in the dowrines of foreknowledge 
and predestination, as thus expounded. I 
do not believe in those doctrines as im- 
posing any fatality or necessity on men’s 

or any way infringing free agency. 

I believe in the utter inaDility of any hu- 
man being to work out his own salvation 
without the constant aids of the Spirit of 


all a 

T believe in those great peculiarities of 
the Christian religion, a resurrection from 
the dead and a day of judgment. 





I believe in the universal Providence of 
God, and leave to Epicurus and his more 
unreasonable followers in modern times 
the inconsistency of believing that God 
made a world which he does not take the 
trouble of governing.* 

Although I have Guset respect for some 
other forms of w ip, I believe the Con- 
gregational mode, on the whole, to be 
preferable to any other. 

I believe religion to be a matter not of 
demonstration, but of faith. God requires 
us to give credit to the truths which he re- 
veals, not because we can prove them, but 
because he declares them. Whenthe mind 
is reasonably convinced that the Bible is 
the Word of God, the only remaining er 
is to receive its doctrines with full confi- 
dence of their truth and practice them with 
a pure heart. 

I believe that the Bible is to be under 
stood and received in the plain and obvious 
meaning of its passages; since I cannot 
persuade myself that a book intended for 
the instruction and conversion of the whole 
world should cover its true meaning in such 
mystery and doubt that none but critics 
and philosophers can discover it. 

I believe. that the experiments and sub- 
tleties of human wisdom are more likely 
to obscure than to enlighten the revealed 
will of God, and that he isthe most accom- 
plished Christian scholar who hath been 
educated at the feet of Jesus and in the 
College of Fishermen. 

1 believe that all true religion consists in 
the heart and the affections; and that, there- 
foe, all creeds and confessions are: fallible 
and uncertain evidences of evangelical 


iety. 

Finally, I believe that Christ has imposed 
on all his disciples a life of active benevo- 
lence; thathe who refrains only from what 
he thinks to be sinful has performed but a 
part and a small part of his duty; that he 
is bound to do good and communicate, to 
love his neighbor, to give food and drink 
to his enemy, and to endeavor, as far as in 
him lies, to promote peace, truth, piety, and 
happiness in a wicked and forlorn world, 
believing that, in the great day which is to 
come, there will be no other standard of 
merit, no other criterion of character, than 
that which is already established—‘‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 


* Dr. Sherlock. 
A - 


THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 


AnyTuine reliable about this distin- 
guished family is always read with deep 
interest. 

The London Morning Post, in publishing 
the following letter of Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte to an English friend, remarks 
tbat it sets forth distinctly the difference 
between the headship of the family and of 
the dynasty and the order of succession of 
each: 


My Dear Friend:—You wish to know from 
me who are the persons of the masculine sex 
who, according to the laws of the Second 
Empire, are legally entitled to bear the name 
of Bonaparte. I can hardly refuse to satisfy 
this curiosity of yours, were it only for the 
sake of preventing false notions about the 
persons of my family. Of the four brothers 
of Napoleon I, Lucien, my father, and Jerome 
are the only two who are represented by 
living descendants. Cardinal Bonaparte being 
Charles Lucien’s eldest son’s son, and Lucien 
being Jerome’s eldest brother, the Cardinal fs 
incontrovertibly, whatever may be pretended 
to the contrary, the sole and real chief of the 
Bonaparte family, in the ordinary sense of this 
word. Prince Napoleon Jerome, and after 
him his two sons (thanks to Napoleon III), 
and, according to the Constitution of the See- 
ond Empire, whose fall the Prince now accepts 
by his adhesion to the Republic, was, undoubt- 
edly, the immediate heir of the Emperor, and 
after his death and before his adhesion to the 
new rule the chief of the imperial dynasty. 
This fact, however, can by no means entitle 
him to the qualification of ‘‘ chief of the Bona- 
ee family,” given to him by his political 

riends, who ignore, or pretend to ignore, the 
difference existing between what is dead, 
although capable of being revived by the 
grace of the Almighty and the national wish, 
as the imperial dynasty is, and what fs still in 
all the vigor of life, as the Bonaparte family. 
The Cardinal, I repeat, is the only chief of my 
family ; and all its other members can only 
succeed to him in this qualification in the fol- 
lowing and no other order: 1, Napoleon, com- 
monly called Napoleon Charles, brother of the 
Cardinal; 2, Louis Lucien, the eldest living son 
of Lucien, brother of Napoleon I: 8, Pierre 
Napoleon, his youngest brother; 4, Jerome, 
son of Jerome, eldest son of Jerome, the 
youngest brother of Napoleon I: 5, Jerome, 
his son; 6, Charles, uncle of the last; 7, Na- 
poleon Jerome, the only living son of the first 
Jerome; 8, Victor, his eldest son; 9, Louis, his 
youngest son. Sincerely yours, 
“ Louts Lucien BoNaPaRte.”’ 


[The Bonapartes marked 4, 5, and 6 have 
been recognized as such by Napoleon III.] 





In Ross’s ‘‘ Life of Bishop Ewing” we 
are told that one of Bishop Ewing’s favor- 
ite stories was that of the Bull of Kil 


ton, which he quoted when urging the duty ‘ 


of ‘‘ facing boldly either hazardous duties or 
questions which involve in their solution 
roped perilous issues.” Thestory was 

is: ‘‘ When a celebrated artist (Sir Francis 
Grant, lately deceased,) was, in one of his 


younger days, fishing in a river which ran . 


through his father’s property, the 

k who was in attendance reco S 
ed him to try a pool in an adjoining field. 
In this particular field, however, a formidae 





ble-looking bull was grazing, and the fish- 
erman expressed some doubt as to the safety 
of acting on ‘the suggestion. Immediately, 
however, the keeper, without saying a 
word, clambered over the intervening 
ling; and, courageously advancing to the 
aan struck him a blow on the nose with 
the butt end of his dog-whip. The. bull 
forthwith turned tail and scam off. 
On his return to the fisherman, the keeper 
uietly said: ‘Deed, Mr. Frank, folks are 
jist spilin’ thae bulls by bein’ frichtened at 
them. >” 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A? .?* 
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with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
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Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
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CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston 8t., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
ntirely of the distress in my head and relieved 
difficulty of my bowels. 
medicine that perso. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
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Cc, F. BISHOP. 
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At no period since the great panic 
of 1873’ have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been 80 promising, or its 
subscription-list imereased so rapidly, or 
its eash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance §3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

OO. 0 00ce odiad oP cédbhccces 5.00 
One subscription with one New sub- 

scriber, both in advagce, in one re- 

eeNORabatecsasicocs ccccseuccceh 5.00 
One subscription with two New sub- 

ecribers, al! three in advance, in one 

OES v.0.00:ce000bes ends Matelee 7.00 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 

acribere, all four in advance, in one 

POI «05.000 cece ascaccaseees 8.50 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 

scribers, all five in a vance, fn one 

OGG ac c cn cvcabaceede seed dade 10.00 

Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
ecction of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If ali will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered, A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reeeive cny 
ints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
pecially interested. 


THE CULTURE OF LUCERNE. 


To THs Epitor or Tus INDEPENDENT: 


Two or more years since, stimulated by a 
commendatory article which appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT, I undertook the culture of 
Lucerne. Each successive season it has been 
laboriously weeded. Still, irrepressible native 
grasses are overpowering it. I regret this, as 
it has proved a most valuable species of fod- 
der. 

In being a perennfal, it has a great advan- 
tage over common clover. It also far exceeds 
it in amount of upward growth, and by its 
long, penetrating roots it gathers moisture that 
enables it to resist drought and retain its fresh- 
ness and vigor when everything around it is 
parched and withered. 

I wish to repeat my experiment with 
Lucerne, but must first seek some Information 
in regard to its treatment. If sown in the fall, 
will it survive the cold of winter? Should it 
be drilled in alone, or seattered on grain, as 
common grasses ? 

Information on any other points in regard to 
it will be gratefully received. x 

Dear Sir:—In reply to the above queries, 
[ would advise sowing Lucerne at once, 
or, at least, before the 15th of August. If sown 
on or before that date, it will have plenty of 
time to take a good hold before winter, and in 
spring, if the ground is good, will make a most 
vigorous growth. 

As weeds are complained of, it would be 
better to sow in drills, 12 or 15 inches apart ; 
but, to insure a good germination of the seed, 
be sure that the soilis well firmed after sow- 
ing—either by the feet, if thespaceis small, or 
by a heavy roller, if on a large scale. Millions 
upon millions annually are lost to agriculture 
and horticulture by the neglect of this simple 
practice. Very truly yours, 


PeTeR HENDERSON. 
JULY 29th, 1880. 





COLLECTING FERNS. 


Tux ardent lover of ferns is not always so 
cireumstanced as to be able to collect his 
favorite plants and establish them alive in a 
fernery. In such a case the best thing to do is 
to gather the fronds or leaves and preserve 
them in a fern portfolio. Of course, it is desir- 
able to find the most perfect specimens of the 
fronds it is intended to preserve, and such a 
search will require great care and attention. 
If there be any breakage, any unnatural dis- 
coloration of the frond or injury by insects, 
such a specimen must be rejected. It is essen- 
tial, too, that a frond to be gathered for pres- 
ervation should be completely unrolled and 
unfolded into its most perfect state of growth. 
When possible, the time for taking the frond 
should be just before the final ripening of the 
fructification. If the latter be fully ripe, the 
spore-cases will burst in the process of drying. 
and will not be so interesting as objects of 
study when transferred to the portfolio. As 
there are varying periods of the vear for the 
arriving at maturity of the fructification of 
different ferns, it would not be possible in one 
tour, extending over a limited space, to gather 
all at the same stage. But by collecting 
throughout the summer and autumn dur- 
ing successive years, whenever the opportunity 
occurs, a complete collection of fronds, secured 
at the right scason of growth, could be ob- 
tained. However, as objects of beauty to the 
collector, fronds grown to their full size, with or 
without their fructification, will always be an 
acquisition to the fern portfolio. 

And now as to the manner of collecting and 
preserving fronds and the aids to be employed in 
the process. First of all,it must be borne in mind 
that the object of the collector is to preserve the 
color and entire forn of the frond in a dry 
state. On starting, therefore, on a frond- 
gathering expedition, it is necessary to go pro- 
vided with a quantity of thick absorbent paper, 
in large single sheets. The best for the pur- 
pose is botanical drying-paper, of which there 
are several kinds manufactured. The object 
of its preparation is to exclude any chemical 
substances which may act injuriously on the 
coloring of the froads. The supply of this 
paper to be taken on a collecting tour must 
depend on the number of fronds to be secured. 
It will be desirable, however, not to attempt 
to get too many at one time. Fifty single 
sheets, about eighteen inches long by twelve 
wide, will perhaps be as many as can be con- 
veniently carried. The size mentioned is 
suggested as sufficiently large to include 
average specimens. For the larger kinds a 
larger paper can be used, although, for con- 
venience in carrying and in arranging in the 
portfolio or herbarium, ft will be better to take 
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portions only of large fronds. The sheets of 
botanical paper should all be cut to one size, 
and secured between a couple of boards of the 
same size. Two strong leather buckle-straps, 
to keep boards and paper compactly together, 
will be necessary; and a third strap passed 
under the other two at the edges of the boards 
and buckled will answer the purpose of a 
handle by which to carry this temporary press 
and collecting-case in one. 

When the first frond is taken, the boards 
must be opened, and one of them laid flat on 
the ground and covered by a couple of sheets 
of the paper. On this the frond should be 
laid, after being cut from the root-stock at the 
base of the stem. Upon it should be placed 
the remainder of the sheets, beginning at the 
apex of the frond, holding the superincumbent 
sheets in the left hand, the left wrist keeping 
them down, while the right hand—as the whole 
length of the sheet is being lowered—is em- 
ployed, with the aid of asmall, stiff brush or 
pointed stick, in adju. ting the frond in a man- 
ner to prevent any crumpling, doubling down, 
or bending under of the parts. As soon asthe 
entire frond has been satisfactorily laid out, 
the second board should be put upon the pile 
and the straps secured, though not too tightly, 
in case there should have been any accidental 
doubling under. As other fronds are success- 
ively secured, the same process must be gone 
over again, care being taken, in undoing the 
boards, not to disturb the fronds already 
secured, and to allow at least two sheets of 
paper between specimens. When the collect- 
ing-boards are full, the next proceeding is to 
arrange the fronds at home for the first stage 
of pressing. They should be carefully ex- 
amined, as they are taken from the case, in 
order to remedy any little disarrangement of 
their parts. This can easily be done, while the 
latter are green and pliant, by the aid of the 
brush or pointed stick already mentioned. A 
small magnifying-glass, held in the left hand, 
will be found a useful aid in this work of 
properly arranging the fronds, especially of 
the smaller kinds of ferns, the disarrangement 
in the parts of which cannot sometimes be 
readily seen by the unaided eye. 

A fresh set of drying-sheets should now be 
used, the fronds laid carefully upon them, two 
or three sheets of paper between each, and the 
whole (enclosed in the bourds) put under 
moderate pressure in a copying or other press, 
or ina press extemp rized by using two smooth 
but thick and heavy boards and some heavy 
weights. At the end of a short period (sey 
the next day) the fronds should again be re- 
moved, placed once more, after rectifying any 
accidental disarrangement of parts, between 
fresh sheets of paper (the old sheets as disneed 
being dried for subsequent use), and put into 
the press for another day. The process should 
be repeated a few times, until the fronds are 
thoroughly dry. The period will depend upon 
the kind of fronds and their more or less 
succulent or herbaceous character. On a 
journey, where a press cannot be easily ex- 
temporized, a substitute can be provided be- 
forehand in the shape of a couple of very thick 
and heavy boards of oak or elm, with cross- 
pieces, dovetailed at each end, to keep them 
from warping, and very thick and strong 
leather buckle-straps. 

From the press the transfer to the portfolio 
is an easy process. And here arrangement 
must be left in a great measure to the taste of 
the collector. Afew suggestions may, how- 
ever, be of service. When ferns have two 
kinds of fronds—barren and fruitful—apect- 
mens of each should be obtained; and ft is 
desirable to have two specimens of the fronds 
of every species, so that front and back may 
be shown side by side, the front being general- 
ly distinguished by greater depth and richness 
of coloring, while the back has its arrange- 
ment of spore-casee and their coverings. The 
order of arranging the fronds shonld be ac- 
cording to genera, and ina portfolio prowided 
with guards and containing stout sheets of 
white paper. The specimens should be lightly 
fastened tothe paper by means of threads, 
passing over and secured at the back of the 
sheet. In this way they may be preserved .for 
years, and the collection will become douibly 
an object of interest if to each specimen fs :at- 
tached a label, bearing not only its name, but 
the place where it was gathered, together witb 
the date of gathering.—-Art Amateur. 

asides ! 


STRONG COLONIES. j 


Ir has been thoroughly demonstrated ty 
modern bee-keepers, that the secret of succes:s 
is to keep all colonies strong. One stromg 
colony, properly handled, will produce mo re 
surplus honey in one season than three or fopur 
weak ones. In fact, weak colonies will usugil- 
ly produce no surplus, while from 50 te 1}00 
pounds from a strong colony is nothing vin- 
common. With old-fashioned box hives it \is 
very difficult to regulate the strength Jo 
colonies, while with the movable frames it i 
very easy matter. Our advice to all new 
ginners is to start with only one or 
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good, strong colonies in movable frame hives. 
Bny a good book on bee culture, and then, with 
careful observation, from day to day learn the 
habits of the bees practically as well as theoret- 
ically. Keep them good and strong all the 
time. Do not allow them to swarm more than 
once. Do not allow the false idea to get into 
your head that the more colonies you have, 
the better you are off; but remember that it is 
a business like everything else, and must be 
learned before it will be successful. If you 


must have a colony to experiment with, to 


tear apart, to divide, etc., set one apart for 
that express purpose; but keep the balance at 
work all the time, and, so long as they are do- 
ing well, be satisfied to let well enough alone. 
Start with two colonies, and, if no serious mis- 
hap befalls them, they will increase as fast as 
you are capable of taking care of them 
a - 


HOW TO ARRANGE BOUQUETS. 


Tue art of arranging bouquets is very sim- 
ple. Having collected the flowers to be used 
on a tray, all the superfluous leaves should 
be stripped from the stems; and by placing 
the flowers side by side you can easily see 
the order in which they can be most adyan- 
tageously displayed. A very pretty hand- 
bouquet can be*made by taking a small, 
straight stick, not over a quarter of an inch 
in diameter. Tie a string to the top of it, 
and begin by fastening on a few delicate 
flowers, or one large, handsome one, for the 
center-piece, winding the string about each 
stem as you add the flowers and leaves to the 
bouquet. Always place the flowers with the 


shoriest stems at the top, preserving all those 
with long stems for the base, and finish off 
the bouquet with a fringe of finely-cut foll- 
age. Then cut all the stems evenly, wrap 
damp cotton around them, and cover the 
stems with a paper cut in pretty lace designs. 
In making bouquets from garden flowers, 
such as are most easy to procure, the flowers 
ean be arranged flatly, and a background 
made from sprays of evergreen.—American 
Cultivator. 
—— 


COLORING FLOWERS ARTI- 
FICIALLY. 


Tue Hartford Courant says: 








‘A Hartford | 


young man boarded a horse-car, the other day, | 


with a bunch of three roses. One was white, 
one green, and one of a delicate flesh-colored 
tint. These flowers attracted the attention of 
the passengers, both ladies and gentlemen. 
One lady remarked that che had seen the buds 
of the green rose; and another said she had 
seen the rose itself, but had never seen any so 
perfect and so lovely as this one. The flesh- 


colored one was also commented upon and | 


praised. Finally, the young man volunteered 
the information that all were white in the 
morning, and that the coloring was done by 
putting the stem of one into green ink and the 
other into r.dink. Although the leaves were 
beautifully colored, the coloring would not 
rub off, but it seemed as if Nature had done 
the work. It only required ten minutes to 
change the color.” 
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AMERICAN E BARB FENCE WIRE. 











This wire contains six times as ma’ 
foot as any other, and 1s the only fence t 
cient against omal 0 peainst le large 


not slip through the vpeaple, and ig the only barb wire 
that i ized h 
adds grestly to tte strength and d EL This wire 


barbs 
‘that is as on. 
will 


en principle any 
other, is amply atively diterent by letters patent wes 
fringement upon any other patent-right. 

AMERICAN FENCING O00,, 284 West 20th St., N. Y. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Dep ens eT 


“ SHAR PLESS” 


Grown in Pots and ready for shipment 
after Aug. 1st. gays ee priced 
catalogue FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








STRAWBERRY 


Plants, pot-grown and planted In Summer and 
early Fall, yield a fine crop in ten months. he sample mal 
“i for ade BO} 

POWERS fe fone ond 


IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


ple niill at whole- 
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C. PIERPONDB< CO.. 
MANUPAOTURERA, 
New Haven, Coun. 


Akron ot Pipe.Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE, 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. Ba Sis Sane eo a Ser 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. GEO. E. WARING, Jn., Newport, R. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. “co BEST I8 THE RA PEST.” 


LISTER BROTHERS Agencies for the Sale of our Akron Pipe in 
New York Office 159 Frout Street. all the principal Cities of the United States, 


actory, Newark, N For further information address 
Ea Farmers and Dealers are tnvited to send for D. L. KING, Seo’y, Akron, Ohio. 
, ’ + 
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try use ‘Although th h the y come more to 
han y weed, we shall ‘cout ef presen! 
h standard and place on the market a po ey a phate. 
ALMONT, Micu., June, 18th, 1879. 


f wheat eut from the 
hate. 


Micuicgan CarBon Works, Derrorr, Micu.: 
Gentlemen :—Please notice the enclosed Jerphonphate 


same length of drill, seven inches a ——— “and Do superphosp! 
Draw your own eonclusions which * wien. - showing more dit- 
ference than the i ths av sat from a a penn wie Tid He eee ey do 
very r baer ee 8 Was cut o- a ma vary r¥2 ra 
earliness ol 
t fertilized. I ‘have t the best piece f “The bert f this accion ib Iba. supe 
yous acre sown on wheatstubb' o, farmers here are taking no of 


F. J. GROAT 





Meprra, Ontzans Co., N. ¥., August 7th, 1879. 
MicuicGaw CaRpox WorKS:; 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find a photograph of some barley. This barley 
‘was grown on A. H. Poler’s# farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans’ Co., N. Y 

IT made a frame four feet square and set it in the standing grain on tho day of 
its being cut. I then cut and gashered all that stood within the framo of each, 
where there was phosphate and where there was no phosphate. I let it lay in 
the sun one day to cure, then weighed each bundle as you see it on the photo- 
graph. 

The phosphate was put down with the seed witha fertilizing drill, the teeth 
being six inches apart. These bundles were cut side by side, only six inches 
apart. The one'on the left of the photograph had no phosphate, and weighed 
twelve ounces. The one on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the 

te-the aere, and weighed two pounds and fourteen 
ounces to » the forte fect square, Dhig ts correct. 


A. Hi. Poaaranes experimented on corn, potatoes, and wi eu wheat, swith 9s 
ok s0oe a her i Of course, he has not harvested earns 
‘ours, 
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% ACTUAL 1 De en - OUR SEED-FARM ON LETTUCE SEED. 
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116 “ “ Actual profit per acre........-ssneecenesesseses 133 oo 
ae. D.C FERRY PS 


Send for Circulars, giving full reports of resulta and all part 
tar In — where we have nwo authorized i -sgent a “barrel of 200 O pounds will be be sent on re- 
ceipt of $4 
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STOVE POLISH 


Sia lore yrfetors, Canton, Mass. 
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* DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


i AC IF ! C GUAN oO. 


a. is iS te promp active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
cat ¢ Quality, Price moderate. custlty sae stand- 











aranteed. For further particulars “8s 
Giaby EN & CURTIS, Selling Agen , Maas.; 
. PHELPS, Windsor, Conn.; LESS & 
CA ER, 50 South Water St elphia; 
. D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, N. ¥. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the galy fertilizer contal all the soil 
elements found in each xX: ye J a 
t they. clements t larger ef 
plant-food elements than ws claim for them © 
the labels p ears’ ex 


ach Six 
ence hag conehtiatvel established the. above fact. 
Send p Bae Cireular. A fow good agents wanted. 
A 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Deane &t., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established in 1826. A, jor all purposes. War 
ranted satisfactory an 
MENEELY aco. * West Troy, N. YY. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Coppet aud Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Parma, ete. FOLLY 
WARRANTED, Catalo ue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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Bey-WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 
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Medicine every- 
where. 


H. H. Warner & Co, 
Proprietors, . 
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SILVER-PLATED raf 
NEW DESIGNS 








FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


13 Joh , Now Werks. 
a 
120 Mutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
State Street, Chicag 


For Salo by all ‘Leading Dealers. 
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Bend above > 
measurements |. . 
with outline — 
of foot, 
standiag, 
The best Shooting Dootin the world. It is also the 
Regniation U. 8. Cavalry Boot. We also manufactare 
the Army and Shooting Shoe. Send stamp for partic 
ulars and mention thie paper. 
THOMSEN & BON 
Bl Lroadway, New York. 
JOHN CIBSON, 


Decorative Painter and Designer, 
123 and 125 5. LithSt, PHILADELPHIA. 


P..O. Box 1016, 


Mural Decorations for Public and Private Buildings 

Stained Glass for Ecclesiastical and Domestic pur- 
posen. 

Florentine Glogs Mosaic for Pavements, ctc. 

Venetian Gloss Mosaic for Wall Decorations. 

Agent for Maw & Co.'s Art Tiles for Wall Decora 
tions, Hearth, Fireplace, and Geometrical Mosaic and 


Encaustic Tile Pavements. 


$60,000 TO CUSTOMERS. 








iaiiiinieieen 
Vistr THE 


MINERAL SPRINGS 


> and abroad, and spend thousands of dollars 
i >Y arch for health, when afew doses of 


‘A TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIEZENT 


Would accomplish the same results, at the cost 
ofa few cents. Each bottle contains from thirty 
to forty glasses of Sparkling Seltzer, which makes 
it positively the cheapest as well as the most 
effleacious mninera] water extant. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 

Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, ete., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


» ESTERBROOKS °TEk%. 














Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 









Dey of Copyt Patented Kay 18th cnd June Ist, 1°80, Sup heseree 

dravaing made fo satine Coy minutes. Patents for this process Beving! r 
salo of any Ge Copy Pad other than the He hh ia ier 
EKTOGRAPH ‘COMPAN 





24C€ hurch Strect, New York. 








ATFTAX®. | 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


nd, ee Use, pat ‘Export. Will rosiat sud 
fen and Climate. Useful for 
tn order to give this 
luction, we offer 100,000 


or 
e 
Mona, b t R< ~ om amt. at t fro 
Fegular prk 00 a Color Cards. Agents wanted. 
Be, nes H,. HOWELL & CO. 
Mauufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, a. 
212 to Bie te 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. 





TRY |, AVINE. Wir as.236 SHINGLES 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine i¢ a grand Soap, and by tte use none other 
is needed. Mannfacwuredl by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Nartterd, Ct. 


Yor sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E.R. DURKEE & CO., Sole a 


1235, 137, 139 W ater toe Seven, H. ¥ 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 

.. 1® Murray Street, pea 
manafactare a large vari 

= pric em Wena bein 


| ao, 
wow 
Cc aie free; Speci- 


men Book of Type, ten cents. 
» Samp 40 varietics 
mn and cards, 1” 
centa, Ine 


: Book: 
’ Amajear prem Prignaty, 25 15 penta 


Pe PUSS S AS Sete ous 


$3 Printing BP ress 


Prise “Pa abe 18 larger _ 


Wee all *s aLixte 


CALISAYA BARK 
Bx. pa iy pa ip wy A ite Ee IT: as 


and voy oye of Ague. 
Highly recommended fi 
allionly or debit ed, and ixaPascine te in 
pen locations, oe, 


Ask for “ MM ILAAU *S@ 
It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 
3.MILHAU'’S SON, 183 a) Rom eeat. 2 }- 












| make ?e most durable and ornamenta] Roofs tn the world. Suitable for all classes of buildings with 
roofs. Lets than one-fourth the Ms Dy slates. Prices reduced to correspond with the decline in =. 


Send for Deseriptive Circular and prices 
ITRON- CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 


22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


te 


THE BAKER GuUNS. 
Darl 2 Shot and | 














Our $40 gun has the best eptet base, choke- 


bored reb di locks, extension tent 
fore nA, and | beat materlal chroughoes “4 fe tnak é the A new teabure in the is light and com 
best double gun in the world for the mone: liguns | Pact, from 8 to 104bs. pert cctly 
sent on trial and guaran accurate. It has <r for all kinds 
. lish Twist B 1 of shooting. An owser ot make a 
— Dam. Ln my Ka g <r RE. $55 to’ gio0 for garne. take the when be goes ont 
Send stampfor Descriptive Circular, = = = —§«_ -§_— PRMOC... nee ee ene e sees , .975 to $250. 


i. C. SMITH, Sele Maker o of the Baker aaa BY. L 











for years. 














Fe  wORT, Geestronsal ans ws quschty ve a Get i Druggist, Price". 
Ttemed7, y et it ur . 
(Wi il send post paid) WELLS, RICHALDSO? esr Prabeemeese e 
MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE THE 





Best in the Market. 


Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D, TURNER 460, 


Geneva, Kaxe Co., Inn. 
Send for Price-List. 








and they are purchased refined 
ALITY a 
ie wong ten eee ot FOLDING CHAIR. 


~ 149 te ‘aote 155) eee New fe. | Aipeos Seneca iat ratte ek de 








Fic.! Rite | LEADING 





AUG. B. FITCH, 


(formerly WILCOX & FITCH), 
No. 59 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES 

Cine AND DOUBLE posnes. SPRING), 
AND FEATHE 

EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
i” Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

CB. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 


sure 


yre 

said to a lady 
“ the haut ton 
2 pat ient) 

AS JUL heed Wes Use Them, 4 ommend Gouraud's 
} heer fl as the least harmful of all the Skin prepara 
* Also Po —~ A = removes superfluous hair 


~ al - to th 
, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
Dealers 





ur, 

Mug. M. B. *" do i RAUD'S Sole Pro 

For sale b Druggists and Fancy Goods 
throughout uy toni States, Canadas, and Euro’ 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy & 
Stern Bros., Ehrich & Co.,I. Bloom & Bro., and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. ware of base imitations 
which are abroad. e offer $1,000 Rowand for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


PARK BENJAMIN’S | 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Astor House, New York. 


Practical information and recipes in all branches of 
science. rts on new inventions and processes 
for investors and manufacturers. Engineering - 
Chemical Analyses and Assays. 

Experts in Patents. 

_ Send for Circular 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, > 


CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Byépenite Rams, Garden 
Engine Pp and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Byeeagne, Street Washers, 








, tas FOUNDED IN 1882. 


them by the - 
on at Paris, France, in 


enna, Austria, In 
1873 ; one a Exhi 
bition. 1876. any te 


BEWARE OF Zi MITATIONS. 


CHEAPEST. iBT MOST DURABLE 


Manufactured by 


Unioti Web onion Hammock Co., 


Gleucester, Mass. 
Hammoe Ck a|' ¢w” Illustrated Catalogue sent 
on application. 


Columbia Bicy cle. 


In- 
dorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door 


= eer 














a ‘Hotel Cars. 


Itis the cadens. SS, Constrasted, “> Best Equipped 
Itis to-déyJand will Jo will long remain, the 

LWAY OF THE 

AND NORTHWEST. 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER OnE Maw. 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 
Line.” 












































**Tux [xpDEPEEpEnt’’ Presa, Nos. ‘31 amp 23 Ross Steerer. 
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